











Winchester Model 10 
Self-loader 


Five shots quick with 
terrific punch behind them 


“Drop him and drop him quick!" That’s 
all you can think of when you’re face to 
face with a charging bear. 

It’s then that you realize to the fullest 
how much depends on the rifle you select- 
ed. It’s then that you are thankful for 
every pound of shocking power your rifle 
carries. 

The Winchester Model 10, .401 caliber 
self-loader, the most powerful self-loading 
rifle made, will stop him if anything in the 
world will. 

Every working part of this rifle is made 
of the toughest nickel steel. 

To pull its five smashing shots is like 
releasing five bolts of chain lightning. 
You can empty the magazine as fast as 
you can pull the trigger. No beast of 
North America can stand up against the 
knock-down blows it deals. 

If you’re out for big game this fall take 
along a Winchester .401. You will make 
a real friend of this graceful, strong, ab- 
solutely reliable weapon. 


The barre! is the gua 


Men who know guns realize that the 
accuracy and durability of a rifle lie in 


MODEL 9% 


Q2. 


ver4 





put on the market and still the standard of its type. 
cartridges and delivers a bullet with tremendous force at long range. 
Calibers .30 Armu, .80 Government models 1903 and 1906, .303 British 
and .35 and .405 Winchester. 


the barrel. On the quality of the barrel 
depends the quality of the gun. There is 
absolutely no difference in the standard 
of quality of the barrels on the highest 
and lowest priced Winchester guns. With 
Winchester the barrel is the gun and the 
single standard of quality has been at- 
tained only by the most unremitting at- 
tention to the boring, finishing and testing 
of the barrel. 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrel of the Winchester Model 10, 
.401 self-loader has been bored to mi- 
crometer measurements for its special 
cartridge. In rifling the barrel the exact 
twist that is mecessary to produce the 
best results with the .401 cartridge has 
been mathematically calculated and is 
verified by exhaustive practical tests be- 
fore leaving the factory. 

A bullet fired from the Winchester .401 
spins point on with unerring accuracy to 
the limit of its range. The Nickel Steel 
construction preserves its original ac- 
curacy forever. 

The Bennett Process, used exclusively 
by Winchester, gives the Winchester 
barrel a distinctive blue finish that, 


MODEL 95—Lever Action Repeating Rifle, solid frame or 


{0 Lever Action Repeating Rifle, solid frame or take-down, 
26-inch barrel. Made for .25-35, .30 Winchester, .82 Winchester Special, 
Oand .38-55 cartridges. 










with proper care, will last a_ lifetime. 


What 


means 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed 
and Proved Winchester. This stamp 
stands for Winchester’s guarantee of qua l- 
ity, with 50 years of the best gun-making 
reputation behind it. ; 

Every rifle that bears the name ‘‘Win- 
chester’’ and that is marked with the Win- 
chester Viewed and Proved stamp has 
been fired many times for smooth action 
and accuracy and with excess loads for 
strength. At every stage of Winchester 
manufacture machine production is sup- 
plemented by human craftsmanship. Itisa 
test and adjustment process. 

Write for details of Winchester rifles, 
shotguns and ammunition 

The Winchester catalog is an encyclopedia 
on rifles, shotguns and ammunition. Every 
hunter should have one. It gives detailed speci- 
fications of the Model 10, .401 self-loader. and the 
Mode! 07, .351 self-loader, and describes at length 
the principles on which every one of the world- 
famous Winchester rifles and shotguns is built 
Write today. We will mail you a copy free, 
postpaid. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO 
Dept. 140 New Haven, Conn. 










‘take-down. The first box magazine lever action gun ever 


Shoots heavy 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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Start Your 
Periodical List 


Sportsman 


Trio— 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
OUTER’S BOOK- 
RECREATION 


and 


FIELD & STREAM 


$6.00 


Value for 


$4.50 


These magazines completely cover 
the entire American field—Field & 
Stream in the East, Outer’s Book in 
the Middle States and Outdoor Life 
in the West. They are the repre- 


sentative sportsman magazines 


their respective fields. 


in 


See coupon advertisement covering 
this great 3314% discount offer on 


page 590 of this issue. 


Orders for all three 


received by 
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ATS UNS 


ELECT his Christmas Gifts discriminatingly — Let a Sports- 
man help you—by mail. Here in Colorado Springs we’ve 
a great store of Sporting Goods exclusively— but so com- 
plete that it covers every phase of outdoor life. It’s one 

of the show places of the region. 


We’re here to help you select the things that he likes—the real 
practical articles that we’ve tried and proven ourselves, in the many 
Hiking, Camping, Hunting, Fishing and Motor Trips that we’ve taken 
all over these Colorado Rockies and the great plains to the east. 


WS Below are a list of brief suggestions not only for the 
R me man but the boy, the women and girl. Look over them 
ri and then send me the coupon below for my Christmas 
“aiam Catalog which tells you in detail about them all—and more— 
!Then write me about your particular wants and we’ll tell 
you just the right thing for you—Do this today- 


P Yours truly Qays €. yt ak 
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For the Boy and Bo For the Sportsman For the Military Man 
y 

Scout Gun Cases, $1.50 to $10; Steel Trench Mirror, 35c; 

Scout Knife, $1.75; Axe and Radiolite Watch, $2; Com- Waterproof Match Box, 50c; 
Sheath, $1.75; Compass, 50c ; passes, 50c to $3; Waterproof Pedometer, $1.50: Radiolite 
Cook Kits, $1.75 and $2.75; cae Box, yi Duxbak Watch, $2; Radiolite Wrist 
Scout Tent, $3.75; Stevens .22 ‘unting Coat, $6.5 5 Jones Watch, $4.25; Leedawl Com 
Rifles, $3 to $7.50; Radiolite Waterproof Hat, $1.50; Sweat pe $1; Litenite Compass 
Paul vee, ak Ski ers, $10 to $14; Sheepskin > i, senne —e 
Watch, " ua Oey Ww _ Lined Coats, $9 and $12; $2; Radiolite Luminous N & 
35e 5 Flas , 6 it, fs roms Leather Jackets, $14 and $18; S. Point, $2; Kit Knife, 
Rod, $1.50; Pack Sacks, $1.75 Fishing Rods, $1.50 to $35; $1.75; Flash Lights, $1 to $3; 
to $3. Fly Books, 50c to $5; Split Ideal Separable Gloves, $6 ; Avi 






Willow Creels, $1.50 to $7.50; ators Hood Cap, $1.75; Leath 







For the Woman 

























Army Shoes, $8; Ideal Separ ae lathed. WAS Ceaeninn Bal 

able Gloves, $6; Sheepskin tles. $1 posal ena he Safety Raz 

Leather Jacket, $14; Ideal Lined Slippers, $1.75 Flash- » $1.75 ti 4 4 fety a 

Separable Gloves, $6; Sheep lights, $1 to $3; Thermos ors $1 to $5; Sheepskin ‘ lip 

skin Slippers, $1.75; Hunting Lunchkit, $3.75; Tapered pers, $1 755 Folding Candle 

Coat, $6.50; Fishing Ouitfits, Troutline, $4.50; Auto Robes Lantern, $2.25; Army Sweater, 

$2.50 to $10; Sweater, $12; $12; Shot Guns, $22.50 to $9; Cowhide Puttees, $8.50; 
Flashlights, $1 to $2; Radio $100. Spiral Puttees, $4.50. 

lite Wrist Watch, $4.25; 20- ae aii a Ee ee 

Gauge Shot Gun, $22.50; Rid- HHUTATUODALESUUQUOSUUUTSGSUSUULLGASGGUOOGOOLOCUO AOOEOHOQOLLETTTUT TUILSAASUUAUODEOHOGUGL Od bdddA HHUUUASSIUAUGUUABUUASEAEGSUNNAOS HADI 1 






ing Habit, $9.25. 
For the Girl and Girl 


"set Lhe Colorado ay 


$4.25 ; Hikemeter, $1.75 ; Leed 















awl Compass, $1; Riding 


Breeches, $3.25; Riding Coats, 
$5.50; Sheepskin Slippe rs, Goods Com an 
$1.65; Seout Knife, $1.75; 
Cook Kits, $1.75 and $2.75; 


Packsack, $1.75; Flashlight, 18 East Pikes Peak Avenue 


75c; Skates, $1.50 to $5; 
Scout Whistle, 35c. 


. Colo. Springs, Colo. 


IVTODTVNUETEE.AESC0U 000000 
CLIP THIS COUPON = Pa as | a 
and Send It TODAY—Our _....” oa Rs 
Christmas Catalog Sent .” i no gst 99° 
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Price of Rifle as shown 


$50.00 


Peep sight, extra, $3.00 


Newton Rifles are of the Mauser bolt-action 
type, refined and improved. They are of 
‘‘stream-line’’ design thruout, coming up to 
American ideas of what a rifle should be in 
smoothness of lines, perfection of balance, and 
quickness of working. 


This type of action is the only one which will 
satisfactorily handle modern high-velocity am- 
munition. 


As we build it, it is the strongest and safest 
rifle action made. Under no circumstances can 
it be fired when it is not fully locked. 





148-page Catalog and Handbook for Riflemen, 
including the most complete Ballistics Tables 
printed, sent for stamp. 


Deliveries of Newton Rifles are now being 
made. 





| Newton Rifles, Rifling, and Cartridges 


A Combination Unequalled for Energy and 
Accuracy at Long Game-Shooting Ranges. 


What counts is the blow delivered, out where the game is. 
Muzzle velocity alone is but one of two necessary 
factors. Proper bullet weight is the other. 
This, the Newton ammunition has. 












Newton Seg- 

mental Rifling. 
Easier to clean and 
shoots better than any 
other. 


The Newton Series of Cartridges arranged in 
the order of their relative power are shown 
below. (Engravings Full Size) 





.22 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 





90-grain bullet—3103 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yds., 
1247 ft. |bs. More powerful at this distance than any other 
.22 at the muzzle of the rifle, 


.30 U.S.GOV'T 06 
MA.CO. 


172-grain bullet—2700 f.s. velocity. The best cartridge made 
for rifles using U.S. Govt. 06 ammunition. 





.256 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 





140-grain bullet—3000 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 
yards 1932 ft. Ibs. The cartridge for any game found in 
the United States. 


.30 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. ° 
172-grain bullet—3000 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 


yards, 2287 ft. Ibs. Unnecessarily powerful for deer, Kadiak 
bear ammunition. 





.35 NEWTON 


N.A.CO. 





250-grain bullet—2975 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 100 
yards, 4175 ft. Ibs., at 300 yards, 2,975. Elephant and rhino 
ammunition strictly, and not intended for game such as 
deer, 


Get the rifle with the punch where the game is. 


This means, ‘‘Get a Newton’’ 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Tarpon on Light Tackle 


Fred Bradford Ellsworth 








Bass Tackle 


Author of “Fishing the Florida Keys for Big 
Ones,” “Life and Fun at Long Key,” “Big Fish 
With Light Tackle,” “Eighty Muscallonge on 
in Sixteen Days,” etc. ete. 








It was the Spring of 1916 and I had 
just recently returned to New York 
from a fishing trip to the British West 
Indies and the Florida Keys. While so- 
journing tnere I received a letter from 
Mr. J. E, Cotter, secretary of the Aran- 
sas Pass Tarpon Club, Aransas Pass, 
Texas, stating that if I reached there 
about the middle of May, good fishing 
would obtain. Consequently arrange- 
ments were made to sail for Galveston 
on the steamer Comal of the Mallory 
Line on May 10th. 

A longshoremen’s strike delayed. leav- 
ing until 4 a, m. the morning of the 
12th, on a Friday. The first I knew we 
were under way, was when some one 
rapped on my stateroom door and an- 
nouneed breakfast. I felt the motion 
of the ship and looking out of my win- 
dow saw we were skirting the coast of 
New Jersey. Soon’we were out to sea 
and sailing quietly. But during Satur- 
day night the tranquillity was broken 
and likewise my serenity. The ship 
seemed to be emulating a bucking 
Texas broncho. I was performing acro- 
batic stunts in a narrow berth, with no 
rail to it to prevent falling out, that a 
tumbler in a circus would envy. Sun- 
day after a hearty breakfast, alone, in 
the dining saloon, I scrambled up on 
the promenade deck and made my way 
forward to the captain’s cabin, doing 
delectable terpsichorean deviations on 
the way. He greeted me cordially and 
in response to my query, informed me 
we were 180 miles east of Charleston, 
S. C. He very solicitously enquired 
how I had slept. “Fine,” I answered, 


for I hadn’t the nerve to say otherwise. 

Monday morning we were off Jupiter, 
Fla. The water was comparatively 
smooth, the sun ‘shining brightly and 
the air exhilarating, balmy and delight- 
ful. 


In the afternoon we passed Palm 





Beach, so near shore that I plainly rec- 
ognized the Royal Poinciana and Break- 
ers Hotel (an appropriate name for one 
with a small pocketbook). Then came 
Miami and as the shades of night sur- 
rounded us, the Coral Keys appeared, 
which are connected by famous con- 
crete viaducts, over which trains run to 
Key West. 

I was disappointed not to have seen 
Long Key, that lovely, fascinating and 
picturesque little island of dreams. 
There I have fished for some years, put 
the pleasure was not mine, for it disap- 
peared in the night. 

We reached that oddly located little 
city of cigars, fish, sponges, etc., Tues- 
day morning and docked just long 
enough to discharge passengers and 
freight. At one of the docks lay the U. 
S. Torpedo Boat Destroyer ‘“Sterrett 
No. 19” and the Monitor Boat, ‘““Amph- 
orite.” “What’s that thing next to it?” 
enquired a passenger of me. “An Irish 
battleship,” I replied: ‘‘a scow loaded 
with bricks.” 

That day and Wednesday was delight- 
ful, with clear skies and smooth water 
in the Gulf. The ship arrived in Gal- 
veston early Thursday, the 18th, and 
lay at anchor in the bay until morning. 
We remained over a day and stayed at 
the beautiful Hotel Galvez, a stone’s 
throw from the sea wall, and overlook- 
ing the bay. 

Saturday night we left Galveston for 
Corpus Christi, Texas, on the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fé Railroad, connect- 
ing at Alvin with the St. Louis, Browns- 
ville & Mexico Railway. We arrived in 
Corpus Christi for breakfast and at 9 
a, m. tcok the boat for Port Aransas, 
twenty-two miles away, located on Mus- 
tang Island and six miles from Aransas 
Pass, 

Port Aransas has a population of 


about 500 people. Tarpon Inn overlooks 
the bay. It is an unpretentious looking 
place two stories high and with the an 


nex in the rear accommodating about 


seventy-five people. The ground floor 


besides rooms contains office, tackle 
shop, bath and lounging room. The 
rates are $17.50 per week. The dining 
hall is situated across the street. In 


connection with the inn are several fur 
nished cottages that one can rent. They 
contain also baths, toilets and kitchens 


and vary in price. 
Fishing for tarpon there is done from 
skiffs. A launch, skiff and guide for 


one person costs $4.00 per day, and 
for two people, with two skiffs, $7.00. 
This includes bait. The launch tows 
the skiff out thru the jetty, which is a 
mile and a half long and anchors either 
on the north or south side of it. 

One is eligible to membership in the 
Aransas Pass Tarpon Club after catch- 
ing a tarpon not less than 4 feet, 6 
inches long, according to the rules of 
the club, on light tackle. Initiation fee 
is $5.00, without dues. 

The rod used there is of wood, con- 
sisting of a butt, and to be not shorter 
than 6 feet over all, butt to be not over 
18 inches in length. Tip not less tnan 
5 feet in length, and to weigh not more 
than 6 ounces. A standard 9-threafi line 
is used, but one can use a lighter line 
if desired. 

This is the regular “Light Tackle 
Class” specification of the Tuna Club 
of Catalina Island, Calif., with the ex- 
ception of the butt length, which was 
allowed to be not over 18 inches, in- 
stead of 14 inches, but this was made 
optional with the angler. The reason 
for this is obvious. With a longer butt 
it was easier to “pump” and reel with, 
but there was another disadvantage. If 
one had the standard butts they were 
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ONE OF THE FURNISHED COTTAGES IN CONNECTION WITH TARPON 


compelled to obtain the longer ones for 
use at Aransas Pass in order to have 
this advantage. 

On May 28rd I assembled my light 
tackle split bamboo rod, and put on an 
Edward vom Hofe & Co. 4/0 “Universal 
Special” reel. It contained 300 yards 
of standard Swastika Original Cutty- 
hunk No, 9 thread line, to which was 
attached a four-foot wire leader (leader 
cannot be longer than five feet), and a 
9/0 Pflueger-Aransas tarpon hook, with- 
out a chain. 

Stepping into a small launch to which 
was attached a skiff, we went down the 
bay and soon reached Aransas Pass. 
The jetty was a mile and a half long, 
and as we approached the entrance 
huge waves were rolling in and break- 
ing against the rocks. Guided by the 
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INTO A SMALL LAUNCH, TO WHICH 


INN. 


dextrous hands of my boatman the 
small launch plunged into the sea, it 
rose on a high wave and we disap- 
peared from view. All I could see was 
water and sky, as I clung to the rail. 
Up we came and down again several 
times. Then, watching his opportunity, 
the boatman brought the launch around 
and a big roller shot us forward with 
tremendous speed. In a few minutes 
we came to anchor on the south side of 
the jetty where the swells were not so 
high. : 

The skiff was brought up alongside 
the launch and after being bailed out I 
scrambled over the rail and took the 
seat facing the stern. The boatman 
stepped in, and shoved off. He baited 
my hook with a nice fresh mullet and 
I cast out about thirty-five feet of line 






and started to troll. He rowed slowly 
down along the jetty, close to it, the 
frail skiff riding the waves gracefully. 
I was all anticipation and on the alert. 
Soon I received a strike, the line be- 
came taut and instantly a large tarpon 
made a spectacular, magnificent leap; 
over its length, into the air. Nothing 
conceivable was more gracefully exe- 
cuted. That huge symmetrical, silvery 
form scintillated like diamonds in the 
sunlight and also reminded me of a 
rare opai in a gorgeous setting. It was 
surely a captivating sight, but for an 
instant it was poised there, shaking its 
body desperately to drive out the hook. 
Then it struck the water with a mighty 
splash and was off like a flash: My 
friction drag was down and I simply 
held my rod with both hands during the 
rush. Soon the line began to rise and 
again the tarpon leaped, and this time 
the hook, not being set firmly, was 
thrown high into the air and the fish 
escaped. Just before returning for 
lunch I jumped another one with the 
same result. In the afternoon it was 
too rough to venture out, and thus 
ended the first day’s fishing. 

My boatman, Clem Mathisen, a Mex- 
ican by birth, was of medium build (1 
never hire a fat man), but muscular 
and strong. He proved to be an excel- 
lent oarsman and understood tarpon 
fishing thoroly. He was an enthusiastic 
hard worker and did everything within 
his power to give satisfaction. I en- 
joyed every minute I was with him. 

The following hangs framed upon the 
wall in the office of Tarpon Inn and 
should be interesting, especially to 




















WAS ATTACHED A SKIFF, WE WENT DOWN THE BAY.” 














heavy tackle anglers who do not seem 
to realize the possibility of light tackle: 


Here Beginneth the First Chapter of 
The First Book of Tarpon. 


AND lo, there journeyed an Alien into 
the Land of Texas, a stranger who 
kneweth not what he would find, but 
the People of the land were very gra- 
cious unto him and when he cometh 
into their abode they saith unto him: 
“What willest thou?” then doth he make 
reply: “Lo, I come to seek the mighty 
Sea Tiger and carry with me my laun- 
oy pole and clothes line purchased in 
a far off city from him who dwellieth in 
a place called The Strand, who also is an 
agent of a mighty man who dwelleth in 
Fulton Street.” 

THEN turn they unto him and say: 
“Stranger, thou hast erred. Get thee 
the light pole and we will show thee 
Light.” 

THEN taketh he council with three 
“Undefeated Sportsmen” who travel not 
together, but at two days interval from 
each other and their council is good, so 
forthwith doth he order this sapling and 
after many vain efforts, he ensnaretha 
mighty fish and adorneth himself with 
a button made from a precious metal. 

BUT he taketh no pride unto himself 
and knoweth that it was greatly unto 
the powers of him that is called John, 
but yet is he greatly pleased in that he 
may flaunt his button in a far-off land: 

LIKEWISE doth he give great credit 
unto two bands of elastic which adorn- 
eth his head covering the one black and 
the other blue, but from the land from 
which they cometh he telleth not. And 
the pink one was not. 

ALSO giveth he credit unto a Mighty 
Rattle torn from the tail of a poisonous 
reptile. 

AND he that giveth him this rattle 
is gracious unto the Alien and when he 
seeth him returning after a morning 
when the waters were bad he haileth 
and saith: “Come thou hence and have 
a high-ball.” 

THIS the Alien refuseth not, for he 
liketh it, and there is much wisdom in 
this remark. 

AND the Stranger now departeth to 
his own country with deep. regret, 
knowing. that he can never find such 
great kindness again, but yet he hoped 
that he will return unto the Island of 
Mustang before the years have rolled 
over, so far that his face will not yet 
be forgotten in that land. 


Some of the ensuing days were full 
of adventure; especially when schools 
of sharks infested the waters. Huge 
hammerhead, shovel nose, leopard or 
leaping. sharks would pounce upon a 
hooked tarpon and tear it to pieces, or 
would battle terrifically among them- 
selves (when this occurred I regretted 
all the “loan sharks” were not there) 
for possession of it. .This frequently oc- 
curred right at the boat. At such times 
the more timid novices experienced 
thrills that taxed their nerves to the ut- 
most. I saw more than one stare with 
amazement and change color. An angler 
fishing under such conditions is mighty 
fortunate to be able to bring in even 
part of his fish, invariably just the head, 
According to the rules of the club, a 
tarpon mutilated by a shark during 
landing is disqualified. Nevertheless it 
most certainly adds excitement to the 
sport, and there is risk to it. 

The north side of the jetty seemed to 
be a veritable tarpon slaughter ground 
for sharks. They were more numerous 
there at times than on the south side. 
Whenever my launch was anchored in 
that vicinity and I stepped into the skit 
me-thinks I could hear those “Hell’s 
Devils of the Deep” laugh at me and 
say “Ho, ha: Our good friend again; a 
feast awaits us; get ready.” 
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“IN A FEW MINUTES WE CAME TO ANCHOR ON THE 


One hot, sultry afternoon I jumped 
six tarpon over there in three hours and 
hooked two. The first one was at the 
mouth of the jetty, where it was rough. 
It made three splendid leaps and then 
shot out into deep water. Instantly a 
large shark was in pursuit. I threw off 
my tension drag, and, unimpeded, the 
fish circled, the line cutting the water, 
and made a dash back to the jetty. I 
put on my drag again, and stern first 
the tarpon took us a mile and a half 
down towards the beach. Then it 
turned north and followed it for half a 
mile. We were in shallow water twice 
in the breakers and no evidence of 
sharks. I played that fish to the limit 
and in thirty minutes had him on the 
surface close to the boat. “That’s a 
dandy large tarpon,” said Clem, my 
boatman. “Bet it is,’ I replied, with ex- 
ultation, “and when I walk down the 
dock to the hotel my chest will be so 
high I can’t look over it. Won't be able 
to see anybody. Just like a lot of those 
egotistical, supercilious, superannuated 
fishermen, who because they are old- 
timers at a place, imagine they own it 
by priority. But God bless them just 
the same.” We both laughed heartily. 
I reeled in carefully and then the un- 
expected happened—the hook tore loose 
and my tarpon disappeared. Clem was 
keenly disappointed, and I, too, had a 
feeling of regret, but what was the use? 
It is all in the game and if one was 
sure of his fish what sport would there 
be to it, Mr. Angler? 

Back we trolled close to the jetty, and 
just at its mouth the other one struck 
hard. It was so large it only leaped 
once and then only half out of the wa- 
ter, falling back with a mighty splash. 
This time the hook was well set. The 
fish instead of heading for the jetty, 
foolishly went to sea. The stern of the 
skiff was pointed towards it, as we fol- 
lowed. The waves would strike us and 
we took water. It splashed into my 
face, causing it to smart and burn 


SOUTH SIDE OF THE JETTY.” 
dreadfully, as the hot rays of the sun 
beat down upon me. But what cared I, 
for I was having the time of my life? 
That tarpon’s propelling power seemed 
to be generated from a hundred-horse- 
power engine and its endurance super- 
natural. The strain on my light tackle 
was terrific. It is surprising what a 
good light rod and line can really stand. 
Eventually I was able to reel In line 
and get within about fifty feet of the 
fish. I “pumped” that rod till it bent 
dangerously. “You'll break it, sure,” 
remonstrated Clem. “No I won't,” I re 
plied. “I know just what it will stand,” 
and I kept at it, never letting up for a 
moment. Being in the pink of condi- 
tion, I rather enjoyed the exertion and 
did not feel the strain perceptibly. At 
last I had him well under control and 
not over fifteen feet away, then about 
ten feet. I felt sanguine of success, but 
my thoughts quickly reverted to those 

















A SIX-FOOT TARPON TORN TO PIECES 
BY “HELL’S DEVILS” AT THE 
AUTHOR’S BOAT. 
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“Hell’s Devils,’ no doubt lurking close 
at hand. It was not to be. Instantly I 
saw several large sharks dart forward. 
I let go line but one of them broke it. 
. The tarpon attempfed to escape, but it 
was too late, for its strength was too 
much diminshed. It came up in a few 
minutes lashing the water and then I 
saw a huge shark’s head shoot out and 
clamp its jaws upon the fish. It was a 
sight I shall never forget. The large 
tarpon was suspended in a half circle 
in those teeth of death, its beautiful 
body shimmering in the fading sun- 
light; a mass of silver and gold. Buta 
second it lasted, and as they sank be- 
neath the surface a terrific battle took 
place between the sharks for possession 
of the fish. It seemed some subterran- 
ean explosion had taken place, the way 
the water seethed. Their heads would 
shoot out above it as they fought and 
dashed about with a ferociousness |! 
had never seen before. To add to the 
horrifying spectacle, the water was 
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dyed crimson with blood. Then a flock 
of gulls flew down and finished the 
work of destruction. 

Exceptionally high winds from the 
southeast prevailed most of the time. 
The waves at the jetty entrance rolled 
so high it was perilous to attempt to 
pass through them. We tried it several 
times and the experience was uninvit- 
ing, to say the least. Once we lost our 
skiff and had to turn about and pick it 
up. I shall never forget that day for in 
it was two large tarpon I had caught. 
“For the love of Mike,” I said to my 
boatman, “get that skiff; my reputa- 
tion is at stake. I don’t care if I drown, 
but save the fish.” I was afraid it would 
swamp before we could reach it. We 
came alongside and he grabbed the 
painter and tied it to the end of the 
stern line where it broke, A high roller 
shot us along inside the jetty into 
smoother water and I heaved a great 
sigh of relief. One week we failed to 
go out at all, but whenever the weather 











TARPON CAUGHT BY THE AUTHOR MEASURING 6 FT. 2% IN. 












permitted we left the dock in the morn- 
ing and fished until noontime. After- 
noons it invariably blew so hard that 
we were compelled to remain in. Not- 
withstanding these circumstances, most 
every time I fished I had strikes and 
tarpon hooked, but my friends the sharks 
got them before they could be gaffed. 
To an inexperienced angler this would 
have been very discouraging, indeed, 
but not so with me. I knew that if the 
wind shifted, so as to be able to fish on 
the south side of the jetty we would 
have better success, 

Came the day on June 9th and it was 
ideal in every way. The wind had gone 
down during the night and the water 
was comparatively smooth. Both my 
boatman and I felt confident. In the 
morning I had several strikes, hooked 
two, but they later succeeded in throw- 
ing the hook; In tue afternoon lost two 
more and then hooked fast to a large: 
tarpon. He struck savagely and as my 
line tightened I was sure the hook was 
well embedded in his jaw. Just as he 
graced the air, with a tremendous leap, 
I threw off my tension drag and utilized 
a wool thumb stall brake; preferring 1t 
to the customary leather thumb drag 
on a reel, because on so light a line | 
can “feel” it better. That beautiful crea- 
ture leaped three times in close succes- 
sion, shaking his body desperately in 
and endeavor to dislodge the hook, but 
it was ineffectual. As he struck the 
water, after the third leap with a splash 
I put on the drag again and away he 
went with a wild rush, taking yards of 
line. A hundred yards away and he 
went into the air again, but I was on 
the alert. He did not alter his course, 
and the only thing that could have 
turned that tarpon was a crowbar or 
sharks. My boatman was already back- 
ing out stern first and rowing hard. 
Soon I was pumping and taking in line 
as fast as I could reel. But what was 
that? A large shark! Instantly 1 
threw off the drag so.as not to hamper 
the fish. Going into the air, the tarpon 
struck the water, lashing furiously, 
turned and as luck would have it, 
headed in towards the jetty, It succeeded 
in escaping its pursuer and I regained 
the slack again and soon we were close 
to the rocks. My fish was tiring and | 
reeled in carefully and was able to 
bring him closer to the boat. I played 
him down the jetty for half a mile and 
then close up to the boat, Finally I got 
his head up and the mouth opened. In 
that position we went farther. The 
strain on my rod was intense, but I was 
able to reel in until the swivel on the 
wire leader nearly touched my tip-top. 
“Now bring him up carefully,” said my 
boatman. I did as directed, up along 
the right side of the boat. An instant 
later the gaff was in his jaw and the 
boatman hauled him in. The time was 
forty-five minutes. “Shake hands,” 
said he, “that’s a dandy tarpon. You 
did fine. I knew our. luck would 
change.” 

We did not wait a minute. I straight- 
ened my rod, examined the rigging and 
baited with a fresh mullet made a cast. 
To my amazement the bait no sooner 
hit the water than another tarpon 





























A WOMAN'S BIG CATCH. 


Mrs. F. B. Ellsworth and 6 ft. 3%-in. tarpon 
caught by her at Port Aransas, Texas, 
June 13, 1916, on a 6-oz. tip rod 
and 9-thread line. 


struck it, and I was in for another bat- 
tle without any rest. This fish acted 
very differently. After several leaps, in- 
stead of making a long run it kept bor- 
ing down. It was with great difficulty 
I got it up near the boat, and all the 
time its tail was up and head down. 
Finally it was gaffed, and as it was get- 
ting rough we decided to go in. 

On reaching the dock the tarpon were 
officially weighed. The first fish, to 
my delight, measured 6 feet, 2% inches, 
a gold button fish and the largest of the 
season on light tackle. The second was 
a silver button fish, measuring 4 feet, 
10% inches. 

After one has caught a silver and gold 
button tarpon it is customary to liber- 
ate a fish soon as caught, unless there 
is a possibility of its winning some of 
the trophies offered by the club. 

One morning out of eight strikes I 
landed four large tarpon, and the fifth 
the sharks succeeded in getting. Mr. 
Hooper one day caught seven and could 
have continued landing them had he so 
desired. 

The Aransas Pass Tarpon Club gives 
a silver button to each angler landing 
a tarpon not less than 4 feet, 6 inches 
long. Also a gold button for one not 
less than 5 feet, 6 inches long. Then 
there are handsome trophies one can 
compete for such as cups, medals, rods, 
reels, etc. Prizes are also awarded for 
jack fish over 30 pounds and king-fish 
over 50 inches, 
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Remarkable tarpon records made 
here on “light tackle” are: 

ft. in. 
1907—L. P. Streeter, Chicago Ill..5 9 
1908—-A.W. Hooper, Boston,Mass.6 \% 
1909—L. G. Murphy, Converse, Ind.6 6 
1910—A. W. Hooper, Boston,Mass.6 7 


1911—Mark Sarazan, Dallas, Tex.6 4% 
1912—H. B. Webster, Waco, Tex.6 7% 
1913—W. C. Boschen, New York..6 7% 
1914—W. G. Evans, Denver, Colo.6 6% 


1915—Carl Fisk, El Campo, Tex..6 2 
1916—C. J. Benson, Sepulpa, Ok.6 6 


1917—Philip Mayer, New York..6 4% 
Season’s catches on light tackle: 
BNE, CMe tat Ox dns ox'sw die Se ois 16 tarpon 
PEA dia Wah Wbals dg aie cies ooad 35 tarpon 
PS Ae eer ee 297 tarpon 
cate Si ales & aka os 44.46% & 397 tarpon 
PR es Gi Oe oe «wand w'vig & sie « 473 tarpon 
Be bhawkos ss + Gets. sso eke un 343 tarpon 
Rs dion a hdes alee dun ss ore 749 tarpon 
NE iis ¢ darts bah ebe ess wet 378 tarpon 
MG S.e dale dyed nies Wk ce X57 264 tarpon 
SO GtD des danek waahd we 562 tarpon 
1917 to date (Oct. 5)....... 369 tarpon 
Number of buttons issued to date— 


1915: 


Silver button members............. 91 
Gold button members 


32 


_ Money prizes are given to boatmen. 

The largest number of tarpon ever 
taken here on light tackle on one day 
was by Mr. J. E. Cotter, secretary of 
the club. He caught eleven, and he 
also took gne time ten in half a day. 
Most astonishing of all, he one day 
landed a five-foot one inch tarpon on 
No. 6 thread line. Mr. Gwathmey of 
New York also took eight or nine, and 
Mr. R. D. Powers of New York thirteen, 
but I am unable to give lengths of their 
fish, which is unfortunate. 

I was told one time Mr. Murphy 
hooked onto a big tarpon (light tackle) 
that took him away out tosea. He fought 
it for three hours and forty-five minutes 
with all the science at his command, 
and conquered it, The fish was so 
large that when at the boat it was im- 
possible to reach it with the short hand 
gaff, so he requested the use of a gaff 
with handle that was in a launch tnat 
had stood by. Unthinking, the other 
boatman on coming aside offered his 
assistance, which was accepted and 
gaffed the tarpon. It was disqualified 
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because gaffed by another boatman. 
Here a gaff with a handle is not used 
because in a skiff it is too cumbersome. 
Instead, a large halibut fish hook, to 
which is attached a short piece of rope 
about six inches long for the hands to 
slip down upon after gaffing. 

Of course everybody goes to Aransas 
Pass for tarpon, but that is not the only 
fishing indulged in. There are jack- 
fish, king-fish, mackerel, trout, sheep- 
head, pompano, jew-fish, pike, flounder, 
red-fish, etc. The king-fish and jack- 
fish put up a splendid fight. The red- 
fish are very game and caught casting 
off the beach. 

The climate at Aransas Pass in May 
and June was different from what I an- 
ticipated to find. Some days were very 
hot, and the sun on the water intense. 
A few nights were sultry and mosqui- 
toes bothersome, but usually there was 
a wind blowing and nights not uncom- 
fortable. 

Among the well-known anglers who 
visit Aransas Pass annually are: A. W. 
Hooper, W. C. Boschen, L. P. Streeter, 
W. E. Jones, J. E. Pflueger, H. B. Web- 
ster, L. G. Murphy, Henry Wilcox, etc. 
Some o. these are members of the 
famous Tuna Club of Avalon, Santa 
Catalina Island, Calif. When thru at 
the Pass, they proceed to California to 
continue fishing there. 

It is regretable that few anglers vis- 
ited the Gulf Coast last year on account 
of the Mexican trouble. There pre- 
vailed an impression North and East 
that the coast country was over-run 
with Mexican bandits, like on the Rio 
Grande border. Such was not the case. 
I had no hesitancy in going and felt no 
more danger there than roaming the 
streets of New York or Chicago. 

The best places to fish tarpon are 
Useppa Island and other places on the 
west coast of Florida, and Port Aran- 
sas, Texas. Tarpon are also found at 
Tampico, Mexico, and the Panama 
Canal Zone in the Gatun Spillway. I 
also found them at Jamaica, B. W. L., 
and Cuba, but they were small at these 
places. But if you want to fish for tar- 
pon in the only scientific way and meet 
anglers of “real class” go to Port Aran- 
sas, and do it according to the rules of 
the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club—with 
light tackle. 











HEAD OF A HUGE 


SWORDFISH 


KILLED BY SHARKS. 








A NEW YORK SPORTSWOMAN AS A BIG-GAME HUNTER 
if has spent two seasons hunting big game in the Cody 


District of Wyoming under the guidance of Frost and Richard. She says the climbs above timberline for sheep and the 
strenuous chases for grizzlies that she has experienced there have been more thoroly enjoyed than the most lavish functions 
No, 1—Miss Ladenburg and her Wyoming grizzly. No, 2—Miss Ladenburg and her 

This cub is now in the New York Zoo, No. 3— 
No. 4—Miss Ladenburg 


Miss May Ladenburg, a popular and talented New York girl, 


in the metropolitan city’s social life. 


friend playing with a grizzly cub after its mother had been killed by her. 
Miss Ladenburg and her big:ram, killed in Wyoming. The picture was taken fat above timberline. 


in camp... Photographs by N. W. Frost. 
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time 


Twenty-seven years ago (how 
flies!) while employed on the outing 
magazine Sports Afield—then published 


in Denver—and, by the way, Sports 
Afield was the first strictly sporting 
monthly in this country—many of its 
contributors contended that the prong- 
horn antelope shed its horns. These 
men djdn’t know when they made such 
statements what they were really up 
against, or I doubt if they would have 
made such an assertion. At any rate, 
if the heavens had opened and poured 
forth fire and brimstone on the heads 
of these “pretenders,” their mortifica- 
tion, humiliation and degradation (for 
making such foolish (?) remarks) 
could not have been more compuete. 
But they gathered themselves together 
after the first assault, dove into the 
archives of their hunting trips and 
brought forth every available proof to 
show that the other fellows didn’t know 
what they were talking about. And 
then the non-horn-shedding contenders 
rushed to the attack with what seemed 
like indisputable proof that any man 
who believed that an antelope would 
shed its horns in a natural and a willing 
manner should be examined for the mal- 
ady known among the over-worked as 
cerebral desuetude. ’ 

The controversy threatened to out- 
rival in length and spirit the famous 
“Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce” case, for there 
seemed to be just as strong arguments 
on one side as on the other. The “Bolt 
vs, Lever” discussion in Outdoor Life 
many years ago paled as compared to 
the old disputation in Sports Afield en- 
titled, “Do Antelopes Shed Their 
Horns?” 

We had hardly started in the peace- 
ful pursuit of conducting a Western 
magazine twenty years ago, when some 
unsuspecting and innocent victim car- 
rying in his head a little wisdom bomb 
labeled, “Antelopes shed their horns,” 
dropped it one day into the pages of 
Outdoor Life. Instantly there was vio- 
lent commotion, confusion, disorder, 
chaos. When quiet was restored after 
the first assault we wrote some calm 
facts of what we knew about antelope 
horn shedding, but our small proofs on 
the subject seemed as burnt paper com- 
pared to the filibustering, almost threat- 
ening letters which we received from 
old-timers of “twenty years’ experience 
in antelope hunting,” men who had 
“over 100 antelope notehes on their ri- 
fles,” others who “had been eating ante- 


lopes all their lives on the plains in-- 


stead of beef,” etc. 

Some years after the above incidents 
occurred, however, we believe we were 
fairly able to convince most of our an- 
telope hunting friends that these ani- 
mals do shed their horns; altho as late 





The Horn Shedding of Antelopes 


The Editor and Others 

















FIGURE 1 
Antelope horn a short time after shedding 
As will be noted, the new horn is developing 
at the tip of the pedicle, while the remain- 
der of the latter is covered with soft skin 
and hair. 


as eight or ten years ago we received 
a letter from a man residing in the Crip- 
ple Creek District of Colorado, stating 
that ‘“antelope positively do not shed 
their horns.” We replied, offering what 
evidence we had at the time to counter- 
act his statement, but, like many of the 
other “invincibles” of our former exper- 
iences, he was not to be floored by any 
such proofs. 

Our private correspondence, lasting 
over a period of a few weeks, termin- 
ated in our decision to agree to disa- 
gree—and yet I believe that that man 
to this day considers me in the light of 
a chronic disturber, or a wild-life hypo- 
crite, or a nature-faker or some such 
undesirable citizen. 

In our May (1917) number we pub- 
lished an article and photographs that 









were sent to us by one of our Texas 
readers There were three photographs 
submitted, one showing a buck antelope 
carrying two fully-developed horns; an 
other showed the same buck with one 
old horn gone, while the third picture 
showed the animal with both horns 
gone. The story accompanying these 
photographs reads as follows: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclos- 
ing three kodak snaps taken of our 
buck antelope during his horn-shedding 
period this fall (1916); that may be in 
teresting to anyone doubtful on that 
subject, as well As others. The horns 
were found and placed in a little curio 
window in L. B. Cox Company’s store 
in this place (Ozone, Texas) together 
with those shed last year. I might add 
that the fact that this animal was cas- 
trated several weeks ago did not seem 
to effect his new horns, as such an op- 
eration does a buck deer. They seemed 
even longer and more developed than 
last year. M. H. P. 

Texas. 


This story brought forth the follow 
ing rejoinder from another of our old 
timers, Arthur Wilcox, of Modesto, 
Calif. : 

Editor Outdoor Life: 
more years that I have been a subscrib- 
er to Outdoor Life I have seen nothing 
that interested me more than that pic 
ture of the buck antelope shedding his 
horns. For more than half a century |! 
have been intimately acquainted with 
the prong-horn and it is a new thing to 
me to see a buck antelope without 
horns. My acquaintance began in But- 
ler County, Kansas, in 1867, and I have 
met him in many places since. I have 
seen him on the sun-baked plains of 
Arizona, and I have seen his white little 
rump bobbing up and down on the 
grassy plains of Alberta, Canada; but 
he was always carrying his horns. From 
1885 to 1894 I lived in a country where 
they were very plentiful and I saw 
them almost every week, and many 
times daily, but always with horns. Dur- 
ing my lifetime I have killed hundreds 
of them, but always with horns. The 
first intimation that I ever had that 
they shed their horns came in 1884. 
During ’84 or ’85 a series of articles ap- 
peared in ‘Forest and Stream” by Hen- 
ry Macdonald. He stated in these arti- 
cles that the sheaths were annually 
shed and developed. The statement 
was so different from my experience 
and I thought incorrect, that I have 
taken particular notice of those that 1 
killed or had a chance to examine, and 
I have never in all these years saw one 
without horns, and I have questioned 
hundreds of men who were intimately 
acquainted with them, but have as yet 


In the dozen or 
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FIGURE 2 


TENDING DOWN THE PEDICLE 


to find a single man who said they shed 
their horns. 

When I last saw my old friend, Addi- 
son Powell, author of “Trailing and 
Camping in Alaska,” a man who you 
say, and very justly, too, is well posted 
on American game, he told me that he 
had killed many antelopes in San Luis 
Obispo County, Calif., but never saw one 
without horns, and that he doubted 
very much if they ever shed their horns, 
Geo, White, now of Santa Maria, Calif., 
was a Texas ranger for years and is a 
man who has seen antelope for many 
years. He scoffed at the idea of ante- 
lope shedding their horns, and said it 


ANTELOPE HORN WITH TIP DEVELOPED AND HARDENING PROCESS EX- 
NOTE THE 


HAIRS ON THE HORN. 


was preposterous. J. B. Howard, when 


I last saw him, was employed as a Car- 


penter at Thomas Bay, Alaska. He was 
a buffalo hunter in the early ’70s and 
told me he had killed hundreds of an- 
telopes and that he was confident they 
did not shed their horns. O. P. Hanna, 
now of Modesto, Calif., was for forty 
years a resident of Sheridan, Wyo., or 
that vicinity, and he told me only yes- 
terday that he had killed more than a 
thousand and that they do not shed 
their horns. I could go on indefinitely 
referring you to people who have been 
intimately acquainted with the animal 
who do not think they shed. Dr. Horn- 





aday, in his book, “Camp Fires on Des- 
ert and Lava,” speaks of John Milton 
killing two and says the horns had prob- 
ably been shed in July. I have killed 
them less than 200 miles from where 
these were killed, but always with 
horns. The doctor is a great natural- 
ist, and a man of wide experience, una 
his opinion is entitled to great weight, 
but to men who have lived for years 
among this particular specie of game 
taeir opinion is entitled to great weight 
also, ARTHUR WILCOX. 
Calif. 


We replied on two occasions in the 
usual way, offering the arguments at 
our command, atter which we received 
a second letter as follows: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Yours of May 
29th and July 25th are at hand, refer- 
ring to my short article on “Antelope 
Shedding Their Horns.’”’ When I wrote 
the article it was not with the intention 
of writing for publication, but the photo, 
in the May issue showing the horns off 
prompted what I wrote. To us old fel- 
lows whose beards are gray and who 
are nearing the three score years, and 
who .ave been intimately acquainted 
with the antelope for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and who have never seen one « 
the bucks without horns, and who have 
killed hundreds oi them as I have, it is 
preposterous to say that they shed thetr 
horns. As I stated in a former article, 
Henry Macdonald made the statement 
away back in ’84 or ’85 that they shed. 
u4his I knew was a mistake, and after 
that I was doubly careful to examine all 
that I had a chance to as to shedding, 
and I have asked hundreds of men who 
had hunted them all their lives, and I 
have never seen a man who said they 
shed. The sworn affidavits of a dozen 
or two reputable citizens is — usually 
enough to swear a man’s life away, but 
I.can furnish you with a hundred affi- 
davits of men who know the animals 
well, saying that they never saw one 
with their horns shed. 


I know that a few naturalists claim 
they shed, but we have the statements 
of hundreds of men (men who have fol- 
lowed them miles where the average 
naturalist has followed them inches) 
who think differently. Many erroneous 
ideas get into print, as well as into peo- 
ple’s heads. Every now and then a fel- 
low bobs up that has seen an ibex, and 
only a few months ago an old fellow got 
highly indignant when I told him there 
were no ibex in the Rocky Mountains. 
But he had seen a yearling mountain 
ram. He let out.a snort of disgust with 
“Hell! don’t you suppose I know a 
mountain sheep when I see one! and be- 
sides there were a lot with straight 
horns like the ibex.” He had not se- 
cured any of the ibex, and it did not 
seem possible to him that he could 
have found four or five yearling lambs 
in one bunch, and my ignorance pained 























him. Dr. W. A. Allen, in his book, 
“Twenty Years in the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” says they shed, and says he 1s 
backed up in this by the naturalist, 
Morris Gibbs; but he also says the an- 
telope fawns are spotted, like those of 
the deer. As I have picked the fawns 
up when too young to make any attempt 
at escape and raised two of them al- 
most to maturity, and saw no spots on 
them, I think the doctor must be get- 
ting his cases mixed. 

Calif. ARTHUR WILCOX. 

While I have hunted antelopes fairly 
extensively (on many trips on the 
plains east of Denver with A. S. Carter 
and Dr. Keteham of Denver; in Califor- 
nia Park, Colo., with Drs. Robinson and 
Ketcham; and in Wyoming with Frost 
and Richard, on most of which trips 
I was successful), yet I must admit 
that I have never seen conclusive 
proof that such horn shedding was 
an annual, natural occurrence, altho 
I have known, of course, for twenty- 
five years that “antelopes shed their 
horns.”” In order to entirely disabuse 
my mind of any doubt that such shed- 
ding was a natural feature with these 
animals (as I rather unwillingly nursed 
a thought that possibly such shedding 
might be caused by injury to the horn, 
sickness or some other such cause), I 
wrote a letter recently to a man whom 
I consider the highest scientific author- 
ity in the world on this subject, Dr. 
Wm. T. Hornaday, and received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

New York, July 31, 1917. 

My dear Mr. McGuire:—The horns of 
the prong-horned antelope present a 
very curious natural history case. If na- 
ture had deliberately planned a scheme 
to deceive the eyes of hunters and 
plainsmen, it would have been imposst- 
ble for her to have invented a shrewder 
trick than is represented by the horns 
of that remarkable animal. 

I have been called upon a great many 
times to answer the question which you 
now propound, and I have settled a 
great many disputes. Just how many 
disputants have refused to accept my 
_ testimony, I do not know, but probably 
there are many, 

The trouble is simply this: Altho 
the outer horn core, with its one prong 
and its curved tip, is indeed shed ard 
completely dropped off every Decem- 
ber, there still remains a flattened, 
sharp-pointed horn core of bone, vary- 
ing height from 2 inches to 4 inches, 
according to the age of the animal, 
which never is shed, and which always 
gives the animal the appearance of 
having “horns.” In other words, there is 
really no period of the year in which the 
adult male antelope does not seem to 
have horns! But in the months of Decem- 
ber, January and February those horns 
are really horn cores, sticking straight 
up, sharp-pointed, flattened transverse- 
ly, and covered with short, stiff hair. 
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FIGURE 3. FULLY DEVELOPED 
THE BASE OF THE HORN 


The horn is produced by the throw- 
ing out of material all over the surface 
of the horn core, just as if you would 
cover them fully with tar, which finally 
would grow up into a prong, and a tall 
and sharp-pointed curving tip. 

I think you can best settle the ques- 
tion by explaining all these facts to the 
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HORN. NOTE THE HAIRS COMPOSING 


AND THE FULLY ENVELOPED PEDICLE 


persons who dispute the zoological fact 
of shedding. No man is to blame for 
doubting the truth of the shedding the- 
ory when with his own eyes he sees 
upon a given animal, all the year round, 
head ornaments which may fairly be 
called “horns.” When you succeed in 
explaining the process of shedding and 
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FIGURE 2 

TENDING DOWN THE PEDICLE 
to find a single man who said they shed 
their horns. 

When I last saw my old friend, Addi- 
son Powell, author of “Trailing and 
Camping in Alaska,” a man who you 
say, and very justly, too, is well posted 
on American game, he told me that he 
had killed many antelopes in San Luis 
Obispo County, Calif., but never saw one 
without horns, and that he doubted 
very much if they ever shed their horns, 
Geo, White, now of Santa Maria, Calif., 
was a Texas ranger for years and is a 
man who has seen antelope for many 
years. He scoffed at the idea of ante- 
lope shedding their horns, and said it 


——— 


ANTELOPE HORN WITH TIP DEVELOPED AND HARDENING PROCESS EX- 
NOTE THE HAIRS ON THE HORN. 


was preposterous. J. B. Howard, when 


I last saw him, was employed as a Car- 


penter at Thomas Bay, Alaska. He was 
a buffalo hunter in the early ’70s and 
told me he had killed hundreds of an- 
telopes and that he was confident they 
did not shed their horns. O. P. Hanna, 
now of Modesto, Calif., was for forty 
years a resident of Sheridan, Wyo., or 
that vicinity, and he told me only yes- 
terday that he had killed more than a 
thousand and that they do not shed 
their horns. I could go on indefinitely 
referring you to people who have been 
intimately acquainted with the animal 
who do not think they shed. Dr. Horn- 





aday, in his book, “Camp Fires on Des- 
ert and Lava,” speaks of John Milton 
killing two and says the horns had prob- 
ably been shed in July. I have killed 
them less than 200 miles from where 
these were killed, but always with 
horns. The doctor is a great natural- 
ist, and a man of wide experience, una 
his opinion is entitled to great weight, 
but to men who have lived for years 
among this particular specie of game 
taeir opinion is entitled to great weight 
also. ARTHUR WILCOX. 
Calif. 


We replied on two occasions in the 
usual way, offering the arguments at 
our command, atter which we received 
a second letter as follows: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Yours of May 
29th and July 25th are at hand, refer- 
ring to my short article on ‘“Aiutelope 
Shedding Their Horns.’ When I wrote 
the article it was not with the intention 
of writing for publication, but the photo, 
in the May issue showing the horns off 
prompted what I wrote. To us old fel- 
lows whose beards are gray-and who 
are nearing the three score years, and 
who ~.ave been intimately acquainted 
with the antelope for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and who have never seen one < 
the bucks without horns, and who have 
killed hundreds o: them as I have, it is 
preposterous to say that they shed their 
horns. As I stated in a former article, 
Henry Macdonald made the statement 
away back in ’84 or ’85 that they shed. 
uhis I knew was a mistake, and after 
that I was doubly careful to examine all 
that I had a chance to as to shedding, 
and I have asked hundreds of men who 
had hunted them all their lives, and I 
have never seen a man who said they 
shed. The sworn affidavits of a dozen 
or two reputable citizens is usually 
enough to swear a man’s life away, but 
I. can furnish you with a hundred affi- 
davits of men who know the animals 
well, saying that they never saw one 
with their horns shed. 


I know that a few naturalists claim 
they shed, but we have the statements 
of hundreds of men (men who have fol- 
lowed them miles where the average 
naturalist has followed them inches) 
who think differently. Many erroneous 
ideas get into print, as well as into peo- 
ple’s heads. Every now and then a fel- 
low bobs up that has seen an ibex, and 
only a few months ago an old fellow got 
highly indignant when I told him there 
were no ibex in the Rocky Mountains. 
But he had seen a yearling mountain 
ram. He let out.a snort of disgust with 
“Hell! don’t you suppose I know a 
mountain sheep when I see one! and be- 
sides there were a lot with straight 
horns like the ibex.” He had not se- 
cured any of the ibex, and it did not 
seem possible to him that he could 
have found four or five yearling lambs 
in one bunch, and my ignorance pained 














him. Dr. W. A. Allen, in his book, 
“Twenty Years in the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” says they shed, and says he is 
backed up in this by the naturalist, 
Morris Gibbs; but he also says the an- 
telope fawns are spotted, like those of 
the deer. As I have picked the fawns 
up when too young to make any attempt 
at escape and raised two of them al- 
most to maturity, and saw no spots on 
them, I think the doctor must be get- 
ting his cases mixed. 

Calif. ARTHUR WILCOX. 


While I have hunted antelopes fairly 
extensively (on many trips on the 
plains east of Denver with A. S. Carter 
and Dr. Keteham of Denver; in Califor- 
nia Park, Colo., with Drs. Robinson and 
Ketcham; and in Wyoming with Frost 
and Richard, on most of which trips 
I was successful), yet I must admit 
that I have never seen conclusive 
proof that such horn shedding was 
an annual, natural occurrence, altho 
I have known, of course, for twenty- 
five years that “antelopes shed their 
horns.”’ In order to entirely disabuse 
my mind of any doubt that such shed- 
ding was a natural feature with these 
animals (as I rather unwillingly nursed 
a thought that possibly such shedding 
might be caused by injury to the horn, 
sickness or some other such cause), | 
wrote a letter recently to a man whom 
I consider the highest scientific author- 
ity in the world on this subject, Dr. 
Wm. T. Hornaday, and received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

New York, July 31, 1917. 

My dear Mr. McGuire:—The horns of 
the prong-horned antelope present a 
very curious natural history case. If na- 
ture had deliberately planned a scheme 
to deceive the eyes of hunters and 
plainsmen, it would have been imposst!- 
ble for her to have invented a shrewder 
trick than is represented by the horns 
of that remarkable animal. 

I have been called upon a great many 
times to answer the question which you 
now propound, and I have settled a 
great many disputes. Just how many 
disputants have refused to accept my 
testimony, I do not know, but probably 
there are many, 

The trouble is simply this: Altho 
the outer horn core, with its one prong 
and its curved tip, is indeed shed arid 
completely dropped off every Decem- 
ber, there still remains a flattened, 
sharp-pointed horn core of bone, vary- 
ing height from 2 inches to 4 inches, 
according to the age of the animal, 
which never is shed, and which always 
gives the animal the appearance of 
having “horns.” In other words, there is 
really no period of the year in which the 
adult male antelope does not seem to 
have horns! But in the months of Decem- 
ber, January and February those horns 
are really horn cores, sticking straight 
up, sharp-pointed, flattened transverse- 
ly, and covered with short, stiff hair. 
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FIGURE 3. FULLY DEVELOPED 
THE BASE OF THE HORN 


The horn is produced by the throw- 


ing out of material all over the surface 
of the horn core, just as if you would 
cover them fully with tar, which finally 
would grow up into a prong, and a tall 
and sharp-pointed curving tip. 

I think you can best settle the ques- 
tion by explaining all these facts to the 
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HORN. NOTE THE HAIRS COMPOSING 


AND THE FULLY ENVELOPED PEDICLE 


persons who dispute the zoological fact 
of shedding. No man is to blame for 
doubting the truth of the shedding the- 
ory when with his own eyes he sees 
upon a given animal, all the year round, 
head ornaments which may fairly be 
called “horns.” When you succeed in 
explaining the process of shedding and 
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reproduction, every reasonable 
should be convinced. 

The prong horned antelope does in- 
deed shed its horns annually. We have 
here in our Heads and Horns Collection 
an exhibit designed to show exactly 
how it is done; and Mr. Figgins has 
done well in providing for his museum 
an exhibit to accomplish the same pur- 
pose, W. T. HORNADAY. 

New York. 


man 


While I only asked Dr. Hornaday’s 
opinion regarding the “annual’’ or ‘“‘nat- 
ural” phase of this horn-shedding, yet 
I am obliged to him for the explanations 
given regarding the features of genera! 
horn-shedding, and publish his letter 
entire for the information it will spread 

Mr. J. D. Figgins, director of the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History, 
Denver, was apprised of the letter that 
I had received from Mr. Wilcox, and of 
the further fact that I desired to pub- 
lish something of a clinching nature 
that would forever silence those who 
doubted the horn-shedding habit; and 
in this Mr. Figgins has contributed to 
our magazine, in the three photographs 
published herewith, and in the splendid 
article appended, the most convincing 
and comprehensive proof that we have 
ever seen on this subject. I feel great- 
ly indebted to Mr. Figgins for this con- 
tribution. His letter follows: 


Dear Mr. McGuire:—I have yours of 
July 14th together with Mr. Arthur Wil- 
cox’s letter relative to the much-dis- 
cussed question of the antelope shed- 
ding its horns, and trust you will be 
lenient if I make a somewhat lengthy 
reply. 

You are aware, not only from your 
personal observations, but thru the evi- 
dence gathered by others, that ante- 
lopes do shed their horns, and were it 
not an excellent opportunity to illus- 
trate the fact and call attention to one 
or two items which tend to give a false 
impression to the unobserving hunter, 
I would confine myself to merely reit- 
erating the statement that they do. 

As you know, the American antelope, 
or prong-horn, is the sole representative 
of the family. It is one of the few 
American mammals that does not have 
a close relative in some other part of 
the world. Fossil remains of the an- 
cestral antelope are found in Nebraska 
and Wyoming which the geologists tell 
us lived not less than 2,000,000 years 
ago; but no like material has been un- 
earthed in any other section of the 
globe. This seems to establish Amer- 
ica as the home of the prong-horn, and 
in view of its being so distantly related 
to other mammalian forms, the fact that 
it does shed its horns need excite no 
surprise. 

The doubt that has been raised in 
the minds of so many hunters is due to 
their comparing the “shedding” of the 
antelopes’ horns to that of antlered ani- 
mals. As a matter of fact the process 
is wholly different, as is the growth and 
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nature of the horn itself. The horn 

the antelope is a modification of the 
skin (plus the covering of hair) pre- 
cisely as the hoofs and claws of ani- 
mals and the finger and toe-nails of the 
human are modifications of the skin. 
The antler of the elk, deer, moose, and 
like animals, is a bony growth from the 
skull and does not have the lengthened 
pedicle such as horned animals possess. 

In the case of antlered animals, the 
first evidence of the antler is a soft, 
rounded protuberance covered witi 
short, silky hair of quite a different 
character than the tubular hair of the 
body. This has a rapid growth until 
the future antler assumes its perfect 
form; with the exception of the points, 
which are rounded. At that stage o 
development the extremities are still 
soft and spongy, while the beam has al- 
ready hardened to a considerable ex- 
tent, and it is then referred to as being 
in full “velvet.” From that time the 
hardening quickly extends to the ex- 
tremities and the animal begins the 
task of ridding the antlers of the fast 
drying skin. 

The shedding of the antler consists 
merely of a softening of the base of the 
beam within the circle of the “bur,” 
when it is detached by its own weight 
or thru the efforts of the owner. 

With the antelope, the proceedings is 
wholly different. If one will break the 
base of an antelope’s horn, he will find 
it is composed of a multitude of hairs, 
and in a specimen in the flesh, this 1s 
very noticeable. When removed from 
the skull, the horn proves to be a shell, 
flexible near the base, but hard thru- 
out mose of its length. Beneath is a 
bone pedicle, a distinct part of the 
skull, which does not change in ‘size 
and form except with age, one of the 
distinguishing features 
horned and antlered animals. 

Unlike the shedding of antlers, the 
new horn of the: antelope begins to 
form before the old is shed, and is a 
part of the process thru which the lat- 
ter is cast off. This consists in a 
change in the fibrous attachment be- 
tween the “core” and the horn proper— 
precisely as occurs when a finger-nail 
is injured. At that stage the pedicle is 
enclosed in a new skin, covered with 
fine hair from which not only begins 
the development of the new horn, but 
which assists in detaching the old. 
(Again we have recourse to a compari- 
son with an injured finger-nail. By the 
time the skin is formed over the dam- 
aged part, a new nail has started, and 
while still soft and flexible, it advances 
beneath the old nail or pushes the lat- 
ter forward.) The growth of the horn 
begins at the tip of the pedicle, pusning 
upwards as it develops, and at the same 
time slowly encasing the core until full 
proportions and hardness are accom- 
plished. Anyone who has examined 
freshly-killed antelopes during the early 
fall must have frequently noted the 
hair which covers most of the pedicle 
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and which was crowned with a compar- 
atively small horn that was still quite 
loose and flexible. This stage repre- 
sents the development of the new horn 
and which is shown in the illustrations. 

Perhaps I will be permitted to digress 
for a moment to call attention to one or 
two beliefs held by some thoroly experi- 
enced hunters. The one I recall most 
vividly is the statement of an old hunt- 
er that the bull elk bugles by “blowing 
thru the gland in front of the eyes.” I 
made the mistake of questioning his 
statement, and was accused of being 
“one of those d—— office naturalists.’ 
The old gentleman assured me he had 
killed more elk than I had ever seen, 
which in all probability was the truth 
at that time. 

Another is the assertion that bighorn 
will jump from cliffs and alight on their 
horns. Such beliefs are of course with- 
out the slightest foundation and merely 
show that the average hunter’s obser- 
vations are confined to such items as 
will result in securing his animal. 
He knows where each species is most 
likely to be found and how to approach 
within killing distance. Each animal 
represents so much meat to be acquired 
with the least exertion, and the hunter 
rarely runs the chance of losing it for 
the opportunity of studying it day after 
day, even if he has the time and inclin 
ation. 

I venture the assertion that both Mr. 
Wilcox and the gentleman he quotes 
have seen the new horns of the ante- 
lopes in the process of development, 
but simply ascribed the condition to 
variation—additional proof that accur 
ate observers are few and far between, 
and that the theories evolved in the 
smoke of the campfire do not always 
square with actual facts. 

J. D. FIGGINS. 


P. S.—Just as I was about to post the 
foregoing, the August number of Out- 
door Life was received and, hurriedly 
glancing thru its pages, my eyes caught 
the first sentence of A. C. Rowell’s 
“Bears and Their Habits.” This 1 
quote: “There is so little known and so 
much guessed at about the habits of 
bears’’—etc. Not only does this apply 
to bears, but every species of animal 
and bird: regardless if the writer be 
“nature writer,” pure fakir, hunter, 
sportsman or what not. Every mother’s 
son of us is guilty of guessing to a more 
or less degree. Opportunity to study 
animals is only a part of the require 
ment, and no amount of killing will bal- 
ance the failure, or lack of power, to 
make careful observations. 

So many pages are written in Mr. 
Rowell’s. brief sentence that I am 
tempted to confine my reply to a mere 
reference to it. J. DF. 


And now, if I see any more human 
forms with non-horn-shedding antelope 
bombs tucked suspiciously under their 
coats I am going to turn my rapid-fire 
gun on them on sight.—J. A. M. 











As we neared the nest the grouse flew up on a log and gazed at us, 
gave me a fine opportunity to take her picture 


A WILD BLUE GROUSE 


opening her mouth and pulsating her throat as we ime nearer 





Grouse Shooting in Washington 


One hot summer's evening a touring 
car came purring softly up to my door 


and out of it stepped three hunters. 


They laughed at my surprise for they 
had arrived several months too early 
for their usual shooting trip for grouse. 
But it is never too early to talk over 
the situation, and this was the object 
of their visit. 

Being more of a bird lover than a 
hunter, they wished to consult me re- 
garding the outlook for grouse for the 
coming season. After going over the 
situation carefully we agreed to take 
the next day, Sunday, for an outing into 
the grouse country and look over the 
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hunting grounds; so next morning, 
bright and early, all four of us, comfort- 
ably seated in the touring car, made a 
run of twenty miles and stopped in the 
very heart of the grouse country. The 
season had been unusually hot and dry: 
a good condition for the birds. 

We carried cameras, and to their 
surprise I took along a shotgun and 
shelis. At first this seemed question- 


ably out of season, but they merely 
joshed me and I did not explain until 
later why I considered this an import- 
ant part of our paraphernalia. 

We were now in the center of some 
of the very best nesting grounds of 





grouse in the state: | had watched the 
birds of this district for over fifteen 
years and knew them pretty thoroly. 
The territory for miles was composed 
of logged off lands overgrown with al 
der, blackberry vines and an awful 
tangle of underbrush. Here and there 
snags and stumps stood erect, showing 
ghosts of the monarchs of the forest. 
It was into this jungle that we pro 
posed to search, for somewhere hiding 
in the tangle, were the nests of the 
Franklin grouse, blue or sooty grouse, 
ruffed grouse and the California part- 
ridge, more commonly known as_ the 
California top-knot quail. We made our 
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way into the most likely spots, working 
along carefully, using the fallen togs 
for walking, and there were many ot 
them. I carried one of the cameras 
strappéd to my back and the loaded 
shotgun; my companions working along 
parallel with me and also carrying each 
a camera. 

Suddenly a ruffed grouse flushed qui- 
etly at my feet and a few minutes later 
I discovered her nest close beside a 
fallen log. A slight depression had 
been scraped in the earth and lined 
with dead leaves and small twigs, and 
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this nest held nine buff-colored eggs al- 
most ruddy and slightly spotted. It 
was the nest of the so-called Oregon 
ruffed grouse. I called my companions 
and from a little distance we looked it 
over, for a grouse will promptly desert 
its nest if she thinks it discovered, or 
she might break up the polluted clutch 
and destroy them. 

We found many drumming logs of the 
grouse, some of which were actually 
worn smooth by the incessant drum- 
ming of the cock. Every male has some 
particular fallen tree which he has 




















BLUE GROUSE IN TREE. 


One of the blue grouse came hurtling down thru the trees, lighting on a dead tree just 


over my head 


Here it sat and craned its neck at me, giving me plenty of time to take its 
picture before the hunters arrived and rooted it out. 


I was really quite pleased that this bird 


escaped after furnishing me such a good picture. 





chosen for his own private drumming 
log, and he seldom goes to any other 
situation. Cock birds will drum at most 
any hour of the day or night. I have 
known of campers who accidentally 
pitched their tents close to one of these 
logs and the bird woke them constant- 
ly at night with his drumming. 

Several times on this day we heard 
the drummers, but it was rather late in 
the season. There were several treats 
in store for us also this day, for awhile 
we were all walking over the same log 
over a shallow ravine, I heard the call 
of a California partridge just below us 
and I signalled for silence, 

In a few minutes out came a hen wit 
a brood of twelve tiny chicks. She was 
just ahead of them, calling softly as 
they trailed along about and behind 
her. -Suddenly the cock bird emerged 
from the brush, and with his funny lit- 
tle top-knot bobbing up and down, 
looked up at the statues on the log. He 
looked for all the world like a little 
highwayman with a black mask; his 
glossy, bluish, scaly plumage shone in 
the sun. 

Some slight movement made him sus- 
picious; a low call and, presto! change! 
they were gone. We went down and 
hunted and hunted for the twelve chicks 
and it took us just ten minutes to find 
even one of them, and that was snug- 
gled closely between two pieces of 
bark: even when we had found it, in 
looking away and back again, it was 
very hard to find. 

Just for fun, we sneaked away into 
hiding and in a few minutes we heard 
a low mother call, then another, ana dut 
from nowhere came the twelve little 
chicks and scurried away into safety. 

Hardly had they run into cover be- 
fore the boom of the gun broke the still- 
ness of the air and my companions, in 
hurrying to the spot, were pointed out a 
dead weasel in the very spot where the 
partridges had been hidden a minute 
before. The brush was as dry as tin- 
der and the down logs old and punky. 

We now decided to return to the road- 
way and try the thick woods for the big 
grouse, so after a short run in the car 
we stopped near some high trees and 
listened. In a little while we heard the 
low hoot of the blue grouse in the top 
of a Douglass fir, in fact these birds 
seem to love the great firs. 

As before, we struck off into the 
woods four abreast, looking for a nest 
and it was nearly an hour before we 
came across one. This was at the base 
of a maple tree, the only one of its kind 
in the vicinity. The hen refused to 
leave her nest until we were almost 
touching her, and we easily secured 
several of her pictures. 

The nest had seven nearly pure white 
eggs and we were very careful not to 
disturb it; in fact the hen returned to 
her brooding while we were yet ip 
sight. Later in the day we found six 











more making eight in all. 


nests, 

In one grove we passed thru, a ter- 
rific commotion among the birds caused 
us to investigate, and I found a stray 
cat sitting on a log eating a baby 


grouse. It goes without saying that | 
added that cat to the weasel’s account. 

Just before dusk I spotted a cat 
that went into a hollow log. I ran up to 
the-spot and shot her dead as she came 
out. Upon looking into the log we found 
four live kittens which we pulled out 
and destroyed. Imagine the destruc- 
tiveness of these animals, miles away 
from human habitation, absolutely wild 
and living on the game birds of the re- 
gion. 

That evening we shot several more 
cats in the glare of our headlight along 
the country road, and by the time we 
arrived home we had destroyed eleven 
cats and a weasel, not a bad day’s work 
for the birds, by any means. I heartily 
recommend this process to other hunt- 
ers. 

* * > : * * 

Again the touring car came purring 
up to my door, and out stepped the 
three hunters, this time dressed in full 
war paint and feathers, which means 
hunting togs and guns, and just after 
daylight we arrived on the hunting 
grounds: in fact upon turning a sharp 
curve, we saw a large blue grouse in 
the center of the road feeding. What 
followed was the funniest thing I had 
seen for a long time. All of the guns 
were in their cases; the boxes of shells 
were not opened; in fact nothing was 
ready for quick shooting. 

The machine was stopped in its own 
length; three men struggled wildly with 
stiff straps and buckles. Wildly they 
threw their guns together; frantically 
they tore open their boxes of shells, and 
the only ones taking it easy were the 
grouse and I, for I was only shooting 
with a camera and the grouse was oth- 
erwise engaged. ; 

Finally one of the party had his gun 
ready and stepped from the car, walked 
up to the bird only forty yards away, 
gun at ready. The pleadings from the 
others who were a little slow was heart- 
rending: “Hold on, Bill! Wait for me! 
You'll miss it anyhow!” 

Meanwhile the blue grouse had begun 
to realize a little too late, that it was 
the center of attraction; it stopped 
feeding, stretched out its neck and at 
last realizing its danger, took to flight. 
Crack! went the smokeless, and the 
shooter scored a clean miss, but at the 
second crack the bird crumpled up and 
a five-pound blue grouse came to bag. 

I certainly did want to see this am- 
bitious bunch in competition, so I 


trailed along behind them while they 
went off into the woodlands. 


They had 
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a new $100 pup, which held back on its 
chain like a contrary mule, but once it 
had been dragged out where it scented 
a bird, it made a pretty point and every- 
thing was ready. 

Whirr! whirr! bang! bang! right and 
left, in front afd behind, anywhere and 
everywhere, up jumped the blue grouse, 
dodging behind trees like a flash. I saw 
two drop and marked them down, and 
luckily I did, for when the war was over 
the $100 pup was imitating a $1 cur, 
cringing and whining and grovelling on 
the ground. 

“Gun shy, b’gosh!” said his owner, 
and neither coaxing nor anything else 
would get him to retrieve those birds. 
Believe me, it was some job to find 
them in that tangle, but I finally found 
the two I had “marked down,” for as 1 
was not shooting I had a better chance 
to watch them. At least one good bir 
was lost here by the dog’s refusal to 
work. 

They went on a little farther, drag- 
ging the whimpering pup with them, 
and just as they turned him loose an- 
other big blue grouse jumped up. Bang! 
bang! bang! went the guns, and down 
came the grouse. At this new bom- 
bardment the dog tucked his tail tight- 
ly between his legs and beat it, and 
that $100 pup was never seen again, 
and this is really true. 

It was an awful job to find a bird in 
that tangle, but after almost an hour’s 
work they found it; a fine, big cock 
blue grouse which had been wounded 
and had succeeded in crawling under a 
log before it died. 

Now that they were dogless' they 
agreed to go out into more open ground. 
In crossing this open space they ran 
into a covey of the California part- 


ridges. These jumped up more scatter- 
ing than the grouse and gave them a 
better opportunity to get at them. 

Here I saw some fine work: they 
dropped their birds stone dead, marked 
them down carefully and not a bird was 
lost at this point. One of the boys had 
n¢t a bird to his score and was getting 
a little sore over the fact, so he quit 
the others and went over in an alder 
bottom near an old skid road. 

Now, I shouldn’t tell this one. 1 
didn’t think Jim would do it, but he was 
off alone and that’s where a fellow al- 
ways “nigs” a little. I heard him shoot 
and hurried up just as he fired the sec- 
ond time at something in a tree. I saw 
it drop and was about to shout, when |! 
saw him hastily reloading; again he 
aimed hurriedly into the tree. Bang! 
bang! went the gun, and down dropped 
two ruffed grouse. 

Still he hurriedly reloaded and aim. 
ing into the tree, fired once and down 
crashed another grouse. I knew only 
too well this old stunt of cleaning up a 
whole flock of young grouse in a tree 


by picking off the bottom one each 
time, so I waited behind a tree. Jim 
went over and picked up his five 
grouse, the bag limit for one day’s 
shoot, and glancing longingly at other 
grouse still in the tree, murmured 
something like, “Go t’ ell!” then he 
spotted me and said: “Did you see 
me make that double?” “Sure!” said I, 
then handing me all the cigars he had 
in his pockets he added: “Forget it!” 


for you see hunters do not like to have 
it known in high society that they pot 
the birds from the tree tops. Anyway. 
those fellows had a good shoot and went 
home happy, that is, all but the fellow 
who lost his $100 pup. 

















A WILD STRETCH OF WATER PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE REAR END OF BOAT 


Thru the Heart of the Bitter Roots 


From that dark abyss, the boat shot 
like an arrow up thru the white spray 
and out into the light. The bright sun- 
light falling upon the foaming waters 
made it seem as if the was filled 
with millions of diamonds. Glistening 
particles of’ water shot high above our 
heads, but down beneath the surface 
beauty, where the heavy waters lay, it 
seemed dark and forbidding. A few 
feet to the right I could see the sub- 
merged surface of a jagged rock, while 
to the left another huge rock threw 
the water mountains high. In that nar- 
row, rock-walled cafion, the roar of the 
water was like ten thousand claps of 
thunder. It shut out all other sound 
and made conversation impossible. The 
bow of the boat would rise several feet 
above the surface and when it fell upon 
the water it made a sound like the 
crack of a six-inch rifle. In order to 
judge the speed of the boat it was only 
necessary to look toward the shore, for 
the trees and rocks seemed to be fairly 
flying up stream. They flashed by us 
as tho they had wings, indeed. 

It seemed incredible that 
hands could guide a boat thru that 
surging, boiling mass of water, for 
there were a thousand currents and 
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cross-currents to contend with. The 
surface of the water was lashed to 
whiteness and all evidence of a chan- 
nel was thus obliterated. One part of 
the river looked as dangerous to me as 
the other, and I am quite certain that 
a novice would wreck a boat in the 
first hundred feet of the Pine Creek 
Rapids, for we passed within a few feet 
of dozens of rocks that were not visible 
until we were almost upon them. With 
inexperienced hands at the sweeps, 
these rocks could not be avoided, for 
when the boat is close upon them it is 
too late. 

As the boat surged thru those mad 
waters, the Captain was my only hope 
and stay. The huge form of the pilot 
was a Rock of Ages in an angry sea. 
To me he was a tower of strength as 
he grasped the sweep with his power- 
ful hands, his wonderful eyes glued on 
the white mass of foam ahead. With 
the quickness of lightning he swung 
the heavy sweep from side to side, His 
strength seemed beyond belief, for at 
times he fairly lifted the heavy boat 
out of the water and swung it into its 
proper channel. . The terrific’ force of 
the water would pick the boat up and 
hurl it thru. the air like a feather, but 


Captain Guleke dropped the sweep at 
just the right time and shot the boat 
to safety. The swiftness of his move- 
ments, his mighty strength, his unerr- 
ing judgment, and his absolute fearless. 
ness make him the peer of all fiver- 
men. Watch him put a boat thru one 
rapid, and you will vote him the king 
of them all. In that first test he won 
my confidence, and I placed him among 
the immortals, for in all my travels I 
have never met so remarkable a man. 
Tuere is but one Captain Guleke, for 
he is one in many millions. Tho you 
are quiet and modest and tho your call- 
ing is a humble one, I take my hat off 
to you, just the same, Captain Guleke. 

While passing thru the rapids not a 
word had been spoken except by Cap- 
tain Guleke, In a low, quiet voice he 
gave brief commands to Bill who han- 
dled the rear sweep. These orders 
were executed with lightning rapidity, 
for Bill had been on the river before 
and he knew that each command must 
be executed at once or it would be for- 
ever too late. For a small man, Myers 
had unusual strength, and he used it 
with all his might and main. His wil- 
lingness to work was proven to me at 
the end of that second day, for the 
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palms of his hands were a mass of blis- 
ters, yet he swung the heavy sweep all 
day without a word of complaint. 

As the boat plunged thru the rapids 
I, from time to time, glanced at Painter 
who sat near me. I saw that he was 
watching me closely. On his features 
was an amused smile which he tried 
his best to conceal. He had been on 
the river many times with Guleke and 
he knew that we were as Safe in his 
keeping as tho we were in our beds at 
home, but he was too much of a gen- 
tleman to seem to notice the fright 
that must have been written on every 
line of my face. It is under such tests 
that true culture asserts itself, for a 
ruder man would have laughed in de- 
rision, thinking that he would thus 
prove his own bravery, but Painter re- 
membered his first trip thru the Pine 
Creek rapids and he was polite enough 
to appreciate the mental strain that J 
was under. 

As the boat glided into smooth wa- 
ter we all turned and looked back at 
the seething, thundering mass of white 
water that we had passed thru. _ Its 
savage growl seemed to breathe a dis- 
appointment at having failed to add 
our names to the toll of human lives 
that it had claimed in its long and 
wicked career. We all breathed a sigh 


of relief, for even the Captain looked 
back at the rapids and said, “You did 
not get us that time.” 

We continued on thru the grandest 
scenery on this continent. 
solid rock walls, 
high, frowned down upon us. 


At times 
thousands of feet 
The face 
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of many of the walls was perpendicu- 
la” for hundreds of feet. In that canon 
the Creator built conceivable 
thing of beauty and grandeur that could 
be made of rock. The rocks and cliffs 
and pinnacles have been painted in ev- 
ery color of the rainbow. The gorgeous 
shades and colors are beyond my pow- 
ers of description. There the Master- 
builder spent, with prodigal waste, the 
wealth of his genius. No soul is so 
dead but that it would be inspired to 
better thoughts by viewing that wonder 
ful gallery of Nature’s handiwork. 

It is not the rocks alone that make 
of that gorge a dreamland, for the 
pines are there, too. In places they 
blanket the mountain sides with green 
At other places they stand out on pin- 
nacles as sentinels guarding the river 
below. They grow in the steep slide- 
rock and they cling to the rocks up un- 
der the cliffs where it seems impossi- 
ble for them to find a footing. And 
there you will see the red fir, the alder, 
the cottonwood, the red willow, the 
mountain willow, the mahogany, the 
flowering bushes and the lilies that car- 
pet the earth like a mantle of snow. 

The river winds and turns: thru the 
gorge and each bend of the stream 
brings into view a new picture. No gal- 
lery of art was ever arranged with bet- 
ter taste, and with that changing pan- 
orama of natural wonders to charm the 
eye, my boat drifted on and on and on. 

In a thousand places the mountains 
seemed to come together, and to glance 
ahead it looked as tho the river was 
swallowed up by the walls of granite, 
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THE SALMON RIVER 

that were set in our path, but just as it 
appeared as if the boat would run into 
the cliffs ahead we would make a sharp 
turn and the channel would be visible 
for a little way ahead, only to be lost 


again in the endless turnings of the 
river 
At frequent intervals a_ erystal 


stream tumbled down the mountainside 
and into the river 
waterfalls 


Several wonderful 
the high 


walls that hung above us, and now and 


were visible on 
then a river joined its waters with the 
stream steadily increasing the volume 
of the water in the main river 

The Pine Creek Rapids are not th 
only rapids in the gorge nor are they 
the most dangerous 
Big Mallard 
equally as 


The Growler, the 
the Whiplash ar 
dangerous. There is the 
Long Tom Rapids, which are nearly a 
mile in length and there are a hundred 
other rapids that I will not name. each 
exciting and dangerous in its way, but 
after you watch Captain Guleke put a 
boat thru the Pine Creek Rapids you 
will have a feeling of safety that will 
make the shooting of the other rapids 
a pleasure and a delight. For several 
miles below the Pine Creek Rapids the 
river is of rapids, but I 
enjoyed every foot of them and laughed 
and joked with my companions as our 
boat leaped and plunged on its way thru 
that long cafion. I had no fear what- 
ever after the first rapids was safely 
passed, for I then knew that Captain 
Guleke was the master of them all. The 
Captain inspired me with his courage 
and each test raised him in my estima- 
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tion. He has mastered the Salmon 
River and he forces it to work for him 
like a slave. 

Soon after passing the Pine Creek 
Rapids I began to see evidence of the 
fact that I was in a big game paradise. 
The first big game that I saw was a 
deer, In a moment I saw another deer, 
and then the mountain side seemed to 
be a moving mass for I could see deer 
everywhere that there was an open 
spot. I did not count the first band, 
but I judge that there were fifty deer 
in that one band. They were scattered 
for a mile along the left bank of the 
river, 

A deer that has been shot at will us- 
ually run at the sight of man. I was 
surprised at the manner in which those 
deer stood and looked at us. They 
would take a good look at us and then 
go on feeding, much as tame cattle 
would do under like circumstances. 
None of them showed the least alarm, 
altho many of them were within a hun- 
dred yards of us and we talked in loud 
tones as we drifted by them. I could 
have shot any one of them from the 
boat, but did not do so for the reason 
that the season was closed, and for the 
further reason that they were not in 
proper condition for food. 

The previous severe winter had left 
them poor and emaciated. Their hair 
was rough and some of the does were 
very poor, indeed. The yearlings had 
wintered better than the older deer and 
some of the young bucks were in fair 
condition. 

We saw deer, at intervals, alJl the sec- 
ond day—not singly, but in bands. 
From the number of deer I saw on the 
second day’s travel I was convinced 
that a hunter could be certain of a 
fine deer head by drifting down the 
cafion in September or October. There 
certainly are some fine deer heads 
down there, for they were never 
hunted. 

The deer on the main Salmon are the 
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THE GREAT SALMON RIVER GORGE THAT ALMOST BISECTS THE STATE OF IDAHO. 


mule deer, but it is only a short dis- 
tance back to where the white-tailed 
deer are to be found. 

I regard the eagle and the hawk as 
the legitimate prey of all hunters. They 
destroy our bird life as does no other 
force. All small animals such as rab- 
bits are killed by them and the eagle 
kills animals as large as a wild sheep. 

In the state, and particularly in Old 
Mexico, I saw numerous. instances 
where lambs had been eaten by eagles. 
The skeletons of lambs that I found in 
high, rough cliffs, convinced me that 
the lambs were killed and eaten by ea- 
gles. 

A trapper and hunter once told me 
that he watched an eagle kill a wild 
lamb. By driving it into the cliffs and 
then by striking it with its wings, the 
eagle knocked the lamb off the cliff to 
the rocks below, where it was dashed 
to death. The eagle then ate it at its 
leisure, 

These experiences and other proofs 
that I have not mentioned have made 
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SUNLIT PEAKS OF THE SAWTOOTH MOUNTAINS WHERE THE 
SALMON RIVER FINDS ITS SOURCE. 


me an enemy of all eagles and hawks 
and I shoot them whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers itself. And that is why 1 
took with me on this hunt a Springfield 
rifle and a couple of hundred metal- 
cased military bullets. I kept this rifle 
at my side all the way and on the first 
and second days had the satisfaction of 
sending several hawks and eagles to 
their everlasting sleep. 

As we passed the mouth of the Mid- 
dle Fork at 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
Bill told me to open up my fiber case 
and get some of the umbrella-paint bul- 
lets for the Springfield or some of the 
soft-point bullets for the Newton, for we 
would soon see bear. I responded by 
telling him that I had lived in Oregon 
and Idaho thirty years of my life and 
that I had never up to that time seen a 
bear except those in captivity and those 
that I had seen in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and that I would not bother 
about opening up my outfit for more 
ammunition. Further I was curious to 
see the full metal-cased bullet work on 
big game. I had shot thousands of 
these bullets at targets but had never 
tried them on game, 

The readers of this magazine will re- 
member that Dr. John A. Donovan, the 
famous rifle shot and hunter of Butte, 
Montana, used full metal-cased bullets 
on his hunt in the Cassiar some five 
years ago and that he killed a large bag 
and had excellent results with that am- 
munition. To those of us who know 
the Doctor, his word is as good as gold, 
for he is a high-grade sportsman who 
always speaks the truth. Since trying 
out the full metal-cased bullets on a 
bear I am convinced that it was the un- 
usual skill of Dr. Donovan as a field 
shot and not the destructiveness of tne 
ammunition that, he used that accounts 
for his success in the Cassiar. 

Within an hour after Bill had cau- 
tioned me about my ammunition Paint- 
er, in his calm, quiet way, told me that 











if I would look on the hillside to the left 


that I would see a bear. I put the ten- 
power, marine binoculars on the spot 
indicated and saw a big brown bear 
feeding on the tender vegetation that 
covered the ground. He fed for all the 
world like a big hog except that his ac- 
tions were quicker. He would travel 
first in one direction for a few feet and 
then turn suddenly and feed in the op- 
posite direction. 

Captain Guleke told me that he coul’ 
land the boat in an eddy a hundred 
yards below and was directing the boat 
that way when something happened 
that changed our plans. 

It was Bill’s turn this time to set my 
nerves tingling, and in a low voice he 
told me to look to the right and that | 
would see another bear. I did not ne 
the glasses to see that bear, for he was 
not over a hundred yards away and 
close to the water’s edge. He was a 
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large black and he trotted along, little 
dreaming that danger was so near. He 
passed around a point of rocks before | 
could get a shot, and then the boat 
plunged into a rapid. The tossing of 
the boat made shooting impossible even 
had the bear been in sight. It seemed 
to me that I would have given a year ¢ 
my life just then for a hundred yards 
of smooth water, but the rapids and the 
bear came at the same time and I had 
to wait impatiently until we ran the 
swift water to the next eddy which was 
about a hundred yards below us. 

I filled the magazine of the Spring- 
field with the full metal-cased bullets 
and took up my position in the bow of 
the boat. We shot around the bend and 
and I saw the black still a hunared 
yards ahead but still near the river. I 
tried to aim, but shooting was out of 
the question, for the rough water tossed 
the boat as if it were a cork. 
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When the bear reached the foot of 
the rapids he plunged into the river and 
started to swim to the other shore. He 
did not know that there was a human 
being in all the world. All that I 
could see of the bear as he swam was 
his head and the top of his hips. It was 
almost unbearable to be so near to a 
fine, big bear and not be able to shoot, 
but the tossing of the boat made accur- 
ate shooting out of the question. As 
tne boat drifted the bear swam, The 
speed with which that bear swam that 
swift river was amazing. In spite of 
the terrific force of the current he 
swam nearly straight across the stream. 
Just as he touched the opposite bank 
our boat ran into smooth water ana I 
raised the Springfield to my shoulder, 
and taking careful aim prepared to fire 
the first shot that I had ever fired in 
my life at a bear. 

(To be continued next month.) 





Some Seldom-Met-With Animals of the 


THE AARD VARK. 

For a diversion from the stories of 
the hunting and killing of big game, 
perhaps the readers of Outdoor Life 
will welcome a sketch descriptive of 
the more rare species of the African 
jungle. 

To one accustomed for a period of 
years to following Tembo and Simba 
(the elephant and lion) it is as hard to 
confine a hunt to tuese lesser species, 
as it is to write about them. But it’s 
not always the big animals that are the 
most interesting; and as the larger 
ones are more exploited—the more 
hunted and told about—their character- 
istics and general reputation is the bet- 
ter known to the reading public. 

How many who may read this short 
article ever heard of the ard-vaak, or 
aard vark, as the Africander is pleased 
to call it? . Not many, I venture, and no 
more would know. it by the Latin name, 
for it only signifies “ground-pig,” as 
does the aard vark of the South Afri- 
can Dutchman, 

And true :to his flame, the animal is 
strictly a dweller below the: surface, 
seldom, if ever, coming out during the 
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hours of day. So strictly does he con- 
form to this peculiar habit that but few, 
even of the inhabitants of the country 
where the animal abounds, and in con- 
siderable numbers, .have ever seen a 
specimen. No wonder, then, that but 
few have ever heard of the species. 

By some this peculiar species is 
styled the “ant-bear,” not because he 
resembles any member of the bear fam- 
ily, but because his food is strictly the 
white ant that piles up the numerous 
and prodigious hills over the African 
veld. 

Nor does he in any way, save by his 
article of diet, resemble any of the 
numerous branches of the ant-eater 
family. Instead of the horny, scaly cov- 
ering to the body, the aard vark has a 
soft, velvety, well kept skin on which 
grows only a light coat of fine, short 
hair, light yellow in color—so light that 
it is almost white. Nor does it have the 
long beak of the true ant-eater. Instead, 
its head and mouth much _ resembles 
that of a pig, except for the total ab- 
sence of teeth. And while the tongue, 
toa limited extent, is prehensile—can 
be protruded to pick up food—its abil- 


ity to extend this organ is far less than 
that of the true ant-eater. 

The animal is distributed thruout At 
rica, from the Cape to the hot, sandy 
deserts of the North. Wherever the ant 
builds hills, there also may be found 
the aard vark. He is their only enemy 
worthy of note. In the formation of 
their “hills” or places of abode, which 
are impervious to atmospheric~ condi- 
tions, no other animal possesses the* 
ability to break into the hard, crusty 
shell of the “hill.” And it’s only by the 
greatest efforts of the aard vark that 
he reaches the honey-comb-like interior 
and finds his natural meal, 

As a digger, he has no equal in th 
animal kingdom. Many sections of the 
veld contain the holes of these burrow- 
ers—as numerous as prairie-dog holes 
on the Western plains. And, while th> 
animal is of considerable proportions— 
an adult will stand two feet at the 
shoulders, and weigh 200 pounds—his 
places of abode are no small propor- 
tions—and a terrible menace to travel 
by horseback, or even with a vehicle in 
many places, for the hard road is one 
of his favorite places for digging, which 
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in many instances he seems to partici 
pate in for the mere love of moving 
dirt. 

I have said that the aard vark does 
venture out during the 
day. This does not reach the limit of 
his peculiarity for prowling in the dark 
He even taboos moonlight—only com 
ing out to feed on the darkest of nights 
—preferably during heavy clouds or 
drizzling rain. And when he does come 
out he travels but little. Generally the 
first “live” ant-hill suffices. He will 
burrow perhaps a half dozen 
about its base till a “vein” of ants is 
tapped; then he feeds to his satisfac 
tion, saunters off to some favorable 
spot for digging, and in a few minutes 
is far beneath the surface, with only a 
huge pile of loose dirt to mark the piace 
of his abode, where he will remain un- 
til hunger again drives him out in quest 
of another “feed.” 

Naturally one would think 
animal or species would become very 
numerous living under these _ strictly 
nocturnal habits. But the opposite is 
the conditions—compared to natural ad 
vantages. Their ability to bury them- 
selves at a moment’s notice renders 
them quite safe from the attacks of 
predatory animals, and their keen eyes, 
and keener scent, almost invariably 
warns them in due time to make their 
escape almost certain. And, as I have 
said, not one person in a thousand liv- 
ing in close proximity to their habitats 
has ever as much as seen one, much 
less ever killed one, altho their flesh is 
excellent food. 
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And should a hunter set his head to 
kill or capture a specimen, his wits 
would be tried to their limits—far in 
excess of an aitempt to take many an- 
other sagacious species. This was my 
personal experience. My first attempt 
was with the flashlight on rainy nights. 
| spent many parts of nights shining 
the eyes of different animals in the v1- 
cinity of numerous ant-hills and aard 
vark holes. And, altho many eyes were 
shined, none proved to be of the species 
sought. Spring-hares, jackals, mongose, 
hyenas and small bucks fell easy vic- 
tims of the rifle under the rays of the 
brilliant light, but the cunning ground 
pig either refused to look, or else was 
not out during my many visits to his 
usual! haunts. 

Then I tried, with a bunch of husky 
natives—but against their protestations 
—to dig one out. But alas! No system 
of excavating has yet been discovered 
that will overtake one of these insignif- 
icant looking creatures, once he discov- 
ers that he is being pursued. We dug 
for a day—excavated to a depth of six 
feet—sank shafts before him, only to 
find that he had changed his course, 
and at a point some fifty feet from 
where we started, reluctantly gave the 
job up as a bad one. The next morning 
he had emerged from a_ point near 
where we quit digging, and had gone 
for other parts. 

But there is no animal in all Africa, 
if he is passable for food, but what the 
natives—some of them—know, and to 
extent of a science, how to take 

And when it became known to an 
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old Wakamba that | was eager to get 
an aard vark, he at once’ came to hire 
himself out to make the capture. He 
explained that it was quite easy to trail 
one on a wet morning, to his newly- 
made hole, set a spring pole snare of a 
rope and a bent pole, with a trigger of 
a couple of small sticks in the mouth of 
the hole, and then go to camp and wait 
the results, which, naturally, would be 
a hanged pig. But I wanted the animal 
alive. This for a spell puzzled the in- 
genuity of the old native, but he soon 
solved it. A smaller pole was used— 
one that was not strong enough to 
hang the animal. The first experiment 
was to find the animal choked to death 
in an attempt to descend to the bottom 
of his hole. Then we decided on a dif- 
ferent method—tied a clog to the rope, 
near the noose, and attached the long 
end of the rope to the pole in such a 
manner that, when the pole rebounded 
from being set free, the rope was en- 
tirely freed from all moorings save the 
clog. Then the animal descended to 
the bottom of the hole and proceeded to 
bury himself by digging. But the clog 
hindered him, with the. result that he 
was speedily overtaken, and hoisted to 
the surface, where, after.the removal of 
the rope, he was quite content to nose 
about a nearby ant hill completely ig- 
noring the presence of everyone, while 
he sauntered about picking up the ants 
scattered about by the removal of the 
fresh dirt. 

While the animal has no knowledge 
of the use of his mouth in an aggressive 
way, he is both skillful and dangerous 

















THE AARD VARK. HE WAS QUITE CONTENT TO NOSE ABOUT A NEARBY ANT HILL. 








with his hoof-like claws, four of which 
make up the complement of each foot. 
Like the giraffe, he is able to use any 
one foot in all directions, and could 
easily disembowel a dog with a single 
stroke from either foot. 

One of the striking peculiarities of 
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the aard vark is his long, useless tail. 
I say “useless,” for he has but little, if 
any, use of it, simply dragging it about, 
leaving a trail in mud or soft dirt, mak- 
ing the spoor of the animal impossible 
to mistake, even tho his sharp hoofs do 
From what spe- 


not cut into the soil. 
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cies he originated, or belongs, I will 
leave for some of the professors. Much 
of such dope is mere speculation. It’s 
quite enough to know the aard vark as 
he is, for he is surely one of the world’s 
most peculiar creatures of the present 
age. (To be continued in next issue.) 





Theory vs. Practice 


Taken as they come, we find a large 
percentage of the world’s people to be 
extremists. If the average person be- 
lieves a thing he believes it with all his 
might; a thing must be true or false, 
right or wrong. Wholeheartedness is a 
commendable trait in anyone, but so, 
also, is reason. Too many of us are 
short on this asset. Too often it is 
weakness rather than strength that 
prompts our vehemence in support or 
condemnation of a proposition. Those 
historic words, “Sink or swim, survive 
or perish, I give my heart and my hand 
to this cause,” must not be taken as a 
life’s motto. ‘Safety first” is consider- 
ably more logical, since life and happi- 
ness are our most precious gifts. Blind 
faith, to my mind, is not faith; it is 
ignorance or fear. Dare to inquire into 
anything, and let your own reason be 
the founder of your opinion. 

All this may sound a,bit abstract, but 
it has a specific and very pertinent ap- 
plication to sporting affairs. There are 
two classes of extremists among gun 
men; the fellows who shoot and never 
study, and secondly, the fellows who 
study and never shoot. The first laughs 
theory to scorn,.and the other does all 
his gunning on paper or in smoke 
clouds by the library fire. The former 
tells the novice that the only way to 
learn is to go out and shoot and pay no 
attention to books “and such”; the lat- 
ter keeps his protege so long on theory, 
and elaborates so exhaustively, that the 
pupil gets an exaggerated idea of the 
difficulty of shooting, and gives up in 
disappointment, often in disgust. 

It is significant that whenever you 
find a truly remarkable marksman, 
whether at the traps or in the field, he 
combines theory with practice. It is 
not really a proposition of one versus 
the other, but one AND the other. The 


apparent opposition is merely the out- 
growth of difference in opinion — and 
The se- 


too often of personal feeling. 
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verely practical fellow who seems to 
shoot by instinct—or accident—gener- 
ally derides the one who spends half 
his time reasoning out why-he missed, 
etc, Taking a dislike to the supporter 
of a theory too often causes the ultra- 
practical to discredit the theory itself, 
saying, “Oh, that isn’t true; Blank be- 
lieves that, and he can’t hit a barn 
door.” 

Remember ~ that possibly Blank 
couldn’t hit even the barn without his 
theory. Some of the principles of shoot- 
ing are decidedly psychological, and it 
is a rash statement to deny the wisdom 
of applying brains to scientific subjects. 
Because Bill Smith shoots well without 
giving the matter any thought doesn’t 
prove that John Doe can do likewise; 
nor does it prove that Smith wouldn’t 
do better with study. A shooter can 
seldom study a shot at the time of mak- 
ing it—generally this is not advisable 
(in wing shooting); but he. can learn 
between trials by reasoning things out. 

The man who scoffs at any phase of 
gunning but the actual shooting is 
usually set against all “book learning” 
on the sport. More than once I have 
been disgusted to hear it said that 
“those writers know little about guns 
and game.” This is unjust, and it isa 
foolish assertion for this reason: the 
editors of. sporting journals examine all 
contributions very critically before ac- 
cepting them, and assuming that much 
of a writer’s stuff is incorrect, we will 
have to concede that the portion which 
receives the editor’s approval and is 
published is, with rare exceptions, O. 
K.; for these editors positively know 
their subject, and you can gamble on it! 

Now, no amount of reading will en- 
able a sportsman to excel at his game 
unless he has the actual practice; but 
help him it surely does. The fellow 
who pounds it all out himself by expe- 
rience finally ‘‘arrives,” but he might 
reach the same point in half the time 


by reading of how 
“turned the trick.” Frequently ques-| 
tions are answered in sporting books 
and magazines that have puzzled the, 
reader a long time. Recently a gentle, 
man inquired of a _ sporting journal; 
where he could procure a lock for an, 
old muzzle-loading rifle, stating that he 
had searched in vain for it. He was 
promptly given the address of Mont-, 
gomery-Ward, Chicago, and his quest: 
was ended. “Easy enough when you 
know how.” Not to read is to be igno 
rant of what your fellow-sportsmen are 
doing and finding out. To sarcastically 
condemn a proposition merely because 
it is yet in the theoretical or experi 
mental stage is really a simple display 
of ignorance, for the reason that even 
our common established facts had a pe- 
riod of probation—a time when their 
supporters were called cranks and 
dreamers. Knowing that such is the 
history of the advancement of civiliza 
tion, we had best repress any deroga- 
tory opinion of a proposition or its pro 
tagonist, unless can substantiate 
our argument. The evolution of guns 
and gunning indicates that “anything is 
possible” for the inventive genius, and 
our most commendable attitude is one 
of encouragement to the new mode or 
apparatus. Assuredly, it is not wrong 
because of its novelty, and 
must entail many surprises. 

Observation will prove what I 
said, that it requires a combination of 
theory and practice. No man who as- 
pires to first-class marksmanship can 
afford to overlook either, and no man 
who really has the interest of.the sport 
at heart will try to cast discredit on 
one and rabidly champion the other. 
Shooting is a science of far more depth 
than the average person thinks, and a 
study of its finer points and psycholog 
ical phases will pay handsomely. But 
we grant most heartily that the final 


test of any theory is the real trial, “will 
it work?” 


someone else, 


we 


progress 


have 





On the Trail of Bruin in 


It always pays to stick to a proposi- 
tion until you get the bacon, even if 
you do have to undergo all kinds of 
hardships to accomplish your desire. 

It was on the 17th day of May that 
Scott Teague of Yampa, Colo., and I 
started out to cross the Rocky Moun- 
tain divide on a bear and lion hunt 
down the Grand River country of Colo- 
rado. There was a heavy snowfall on 
the ground and it was still snowing, but 
as it had been doing that every day for 
the past month we had hopes that the 
storm season was over and, besides, we 


Adam Breede 


As it was on the Schultz ranch that 
Editor McGuire of the Outdoor Life 
magazine shot his big lion last spring, 
we were confident of success, But four 
days of hard hunting convinced us that 
while there were hundreds of deer in 
that vicinity, there wasn’t a bear or 
lion in that country at that particular 
time. 

Having been told that there was a 
big bear near the Tom Wobler ranch, 
we went there and found one of the 
best ranches and farms combined in 
that part of the state. Mr. Wohler is 




















ON THE WIND-SWEPT SIDE OF 


felt sure that when we crossed the di- 
vide we would be in “God’s country”; 
however, such was far from being the 
truth. 

Everything went well until we were 
within about five miles of the divide— 
and then things began to happen. In 
trying to break the trail the horses al- 
mosi broke their legs, so we had to 
break the trail for the horses, and un- 
less you have done that very thing you 
will not understand just how much of a 
job that was. I was in the lead, and 
every step I took I would sink into the 
snow up to my hips. This got monot- 
onous, so I tried crawling on my hands 
and knees. This worked fine for a rod 
or two, and then it was hard work. 
Just as we thought we had passed thru 
the worst of the big snowdrifts, a typ- 
ical old-time blizzard came up, and it 
was impossible to see more than four 
or five feet in any direction. But we 
labored foot by foot, and we almost 
gained the summit of the divide when 
the blizzard disappeared as quickly as 
it had sprung up. And it was a good 
thing it did, for we were almost “all 
in.” That night we slept in McCoy, 
and the next day we landed at the Her- 
man Schultz ranch, where we made per- 
manent camp. 


THE DIVIDE THE SNOW WAS NOT SO DEEP. 
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blizzards, but saw no signs of a lion or 
bear. 

Returning to Yampa, we waited for 
favorable weather. While there we re- 
ceived word that a large lion had been 
parading around a ranch fifteen miles 
northwest of town. We took the dogs 
and rode out to the place, only to find 
that the tracks in the snow had been 
made by a large timber wolf and that 
no lion had been seen in that vicinity. 
It was at this place that our dogs ran 
into a porcupine—and say, mister, in 
less than a minute that “porker” was 
as dead as a salted mackerel. And the 
dogs—well, they were a sight, that is, 
most of them were, and their heads 
were literally jammed full of porcupine 
quills and they were bleeding profusely. 
The heads of the dogs looked like ani- 
mated pin cushions, and several of them 
had their tongues and lips so badly 
crowded with quills that it was impos- 
sible for the dogs to shut their mouths. 
We threw the dogs down on the snow, 
held them, and with the aid of pincers 
removed most of the quills; but it took 
an hour to do it. 

A few days later we headed for the 
Rock Creek district, which is an ideal 
place for bears. We camped with Lee 
Decker in a neat log cabin on Decker 
ranch, 

While en route to Rock Creek we saw 
thousands of starving cattle on the 

















TEAGUE AND A COUPLE OF TAME YOUNG BEARS. 


a hard-working man, regardless of the 
fact that he is most prosperous, and 
that accounts for his splendid success. 
He has a fine country home, several 
hundred acres of ground under cultiva- 
tion, all kinds of ranch land, and the 
improvements are in keeping with the 
rest of his place. Mr. Wohler believes 
in preparedness, and that is why his 
storehouse resembles a wholesale gro- 
céry establishment. We put in two 
days at this place bucking snow and 


highways and in the mountains. The 
exceptionally long winter and the short- 
age of hay made the cattle loss in Colo- 
rado this year run up into the millions. 
We saw carcasses dotting the white, 
cold snow along the road and in the 
valleys, and we noted the men at work 
skinning the cattle that had starved to 
death. We could hear the bellowing 
and bawling of the starved beasts as 
they cried for feed—and we could hear 
the lonesome howls of the coyotes at 











night, as they fed upon the carcasses. 
No matter where one looked there 
was the white-cold glistening snow, 
and once off the train traveling was 
impossible without snowshoes or skis. 
And if you have never “mushed” it you 
do not know what’real, hard work is. 

The first day after camp was estab- 
lished we put on snowshoes and went 
looking for bear signs. We got up at 
4 o'clock in the morning so as to travel 
as far as possible on the hard crust 
that had formed over the snow during 
the night. Thus it was that we had 
walked about fifteen miles away from 
camp before our real hardships began. 
As the sun was shining brightly the 
crust on the snow was melted before 
noon and the snow became so “mushie™ 
that even with our web shoes on we 
would sink deep into the slush, and as 
we pulled our webs up they would be 
covered with melted snow, which made 
our feet feel like they were weighted 
down with cakes of lead. The first 
mile or two that we mushed it put an 
Arctic damper on our sporting ardor, 
and our one desire became to reach 
camp- before nightfall—otherwise we 
would have to make a bed in the snow 
and spend the night there. 

Bear hunting under difficulties is 
about the hardest kind of work there 
is, and knowing this, the hunter usually 
strips down for action, as it were, by 
removing all surplus clothing and 
weight. That is one reason why we 
each had but a dry biscuit for lunch— 
and those biscuits were as hard as 
baseballs. Bread crumbles, but stale 
biscuits do not, consequently they are 
just the thing for such a hike. 

We ate our biscuits at noon, but did 
not waste much time doing it, as we 
were covered with perspiration and 
there was just enough wind blowing to 
make it miserable for one to stand still 
or sit down, under such conditions. 

It was nearly 6 o’clock that night 
when we dragged our weary feet into 
camp—and said a few things about 
_snowshoes, and mushing, and incident- 
ally lamenting the fact that not a bear 
track did we see. 

There was too much snow on the 
ground for the animals to move about, 
and as it continued to snow we went 
to Yampa, where we danced and en- 
joyed life, as one really can in a small 
town, while we waited for the storm to 
abate. 

The following week we returned to 
our camp up Rock Creek. The next 
morning after our return Scott Teague 
said: “Adam, I guess your horse, Ma- 
jor, got homesick and hiked out last 
night, as he failed to come for his oats 
this morning.” However, upon investi- 
gating we found old Major about half 

a mile up the valley lying beside a 
huge boulder, dead. As he had been a 
large, strong animal, apparently in 
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good health, we couldn't tell what killed 
him. 

That day we tried out the skis and 
had almost as hard a time of it as we 
had with the snowshoes. The skis are 
all right when it comes to going down 
the mountains, ~but when climbing in 
the timber with them they “get your 
goat.” We skied around all day without 


to beat the band. My companion heard 


the cries for help and soon pulled me 


out. With the exception of that I did 
about as well as could be expected. 

We stayed in camp until Old Sol be 
gan to melt almost everything under 
his rays. Then we went looking for 
tracks again—and found them. They 


were tracks that had been made by an 
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anv favorable results. The skis were 
home-made, about five 
nearly an inch thick, nine feet long, and 
turned up in front. I! managed to ski 
all right until I went to round a moun- 
tain; then in some way I failed to make 
the right move, and as a result I found 
myself thrown head-first into ten feet 
of snow. The skis stuck out and I 


kicked them up and down and yelled 


inches wide, 








AND HIS BEAR 


exceptionally large bear, but he had 
about two days the start of us and had 
made his getaway at night when a hard 
crust had formed over the snow, Now 
that we knew that bears were out and 
moving around, things looked brighter. 

The next morning Scott got up about 
3-30. He had had a hunch the night 
before, so hiking out on the crusted 
snow he found fresh tracks within a 
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PHOTOGRAPHED ON ONE OF TEAGUE’S BEAR HUNTS, SHOWING THE HOUNDS AND 
THE BEAR PACKED ON SADDLE. 


few miles of camp. He quickly returned 
to announce the good news. Taking the 
dogs we started on what we knew was 
going to be a real hunt. As soon as 
that pack of dogs saw the bear tracks 
and took the scent they hit the trail in 
a bunch, At first it was a conglomera- 
tion of sounds, but as the dogs ran 
over the mountain the “kip-yip” and 
the “‘ki-yie” of the Airedales died wut, 
and nothing but the deep, mellow bay- 
ing of the bloodhounds floated back to 
us on the morning’s crisp air—and then 
fainter and fainter grew the sounds un- 
til we stood there in the stillness of 
the mountains. 

We followed the chase on snowshoes, 
which, while being sport, was the hard- 
est kind of work. 

“Hark!” said Scott. As we listened, 
with keen, eager attention we could 
hear the deep baying of the hounds far 
down the mountain—but that was 
enough, as it told us that the dogs 
were fighting the bear. Making as 
much haste as possible, we headed 
straight for the dogs and reached them 
just as the bear had hiked for a large 
pine tree. I shot old Bruin, and then 
Scott looked for a way to get the bear 
out of the.mountain. While doing this 
he discovered that there were cubs in 
that vicinity. I located them and soon 
had them bagged. But Scott had to 


shoot about fifteen feet of a tree down 
in order to get at them. 

At this stage of the proceedings Lee 
Decker, at whose place we were camp- 
ing, arrived, and I let him take my 
snowshoes to go back and get the 
horses and take them around the moun- 


tain where Scott was to drag the bear. 

With a cub bear in each hand and a 
rifle on my back I tried to follow Scott 
down that mountainside. And I did it 
for nearly half a mile, most of which 





distance I crawled on my hands and 
knees to keep from breaking thru the 
snow. But finally I had to give up the 
idea of making any progress that way, 
so I took my back tracks and worked 
my way out, up the mountain and back 
over it into camp, 

With a fine, large brown bear and 
two cubs in camp we called the hunt a 
success, and so returned to Yampa the 
next day. 

But we were sights to behold. Our 
faces were so badly burned by the sun’s 
reflection from the snow that when we 
would go to wipe off the perspiration, 
blood would ooze from our cheeks. We 
wore light veils most of the time, and 
colored glasses, but at that our faces 
were severely burned, and we peeled 
off patches of skin almost as large as 
a silver dollar. 

If there is any harder work under 
the sun than bear hunting under diffi- 
culties I would like to know it. 

And another thing about bear hunt- 
ing—you do not have to take a physical 
examination to find out if there is any- 
thing the matter with you; for when 
you get into a real bear hunt, if you 
have a bad heart, you will know it; if 
you have weak lungs, you will know it; 
if you have kidney trouble, or any other 
weaknesses, you will find it out in a 
very short time, and while the spirit 
may prove willing, the flesh will prove 
too weak to finish the game you started. 











in a year in the city. 


is willing nothing else counts. 


without asking if you want it. 





When a Man’s a Man 


You can learn more about a man in a week in the woods than 
The ideal man may be large or small, weak or strong, but if he 


If he is all in but not a quitter, if he is able to joke when tired 
and wet, if he will do his share and then some, this is the man you 
want to go with on your next trip. 

When you come in from a hard hike he has the wood cut, a 
hot meal ready for you, and never kicks as to whose turn it is to 
get the water or do the cooking. 

If you can butt in on him while he is fishing a favorite pool 
and he will only smile, if he will wash the dishes when he is tired 
without a kick, if he is always cheerful even when luck is not com- 
ing his way—a real chum—hook up with him and stick. 

If you are shooting together he does not claim he made all the 
hits, he will help you get a shot if he is more lucky than you, 
does not grab the last piece of bacon in the pan, if he is hungry, 


It does not matter so much if he is not an old-timer if he Is 
willing to learn—in fact, it is just as much fun to teach a bright 
beginner as to go with an expert. 

We know several ideal companions who will always carry a 
little more than their share, do a little more than they should, are 
always cheerful, and, believe us, one can have a better time with 
them on an unsuccessful trip than with others on a good one. 
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One reads very little in sporting jour- 
nals about hunting glasses. Every 
other companion that we take along 
with us is discussed over and over; 
rifle, gun, pistol, dog, canoe, fishrod, 
even the camp ax. Boats, cameras and 
motors have periodicals of their own. 
The hunting glass is only heard from 
when it serves as a rifle sight. 

The optical character of a hunting 
glass is made up of three factors—tiie 
magnification, the diameter of the exit 
pupil and the angular size of the ap- 
parent field of view. The actual or 
true field is a secondary factor result- 
ing from dividing the apparent field 
by the magnification. 

Glasses which bear the name of the 
maker, not of a dealer, and have the 
magnification engraved on them may 
be depended on to tell the truth. But 
if there is no name and you are buying 
of a pawnbroker, the magnification had 
better be tested by looking thru the 
glass with one eye, while the other is 
kept open, at a wall of clapboards or 
a window. If one board thru the glass 
covers 214 seen with the naked eye, the 
glass magnifies 2% times, not the four 
or five the dealer may claim for it. 
Opera glasses, which magnify very lit- 
tle, are sometimes disguised as hunting 
glasses by adding a couple of black 
napkin rings to the front and raising 
the price by a half or more. I have 
seen this done both in France and in 
Germany. 

The other two factors, the exit pupil 
and the apparent field, are best dis- 
cussed under the separate types of 
hunting glasses. There are three of 
these, which differ in the means used 
to erect the image. 

The oldest and simplest and still the 
most common glass is the Galilean bi- 
nocular. This has a concave eyepiece 
which intercepts the converging rays 
before they come to a focus and spreads 
them out again into a parallel bundle 
or pencil or exit pupil, which enters 
the eye and is again converged to a 
focus on the retina. The Galilean glass 
has large object glasses and low pow- 
‘ers. Opera glasses are of this type; 
also the usual field binoculars and ma- 
rine glasses. 

The circle of light is small and is 
determined in this type (but not in the 
other two) by the size and distance of 
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Hunting Glasses 


W. S. Davenport 


the object glass. Therefore, it is ad- 
visable to select large lenses and low 
powers; either 15 ins. for opera 
glasses or 2 ins. for four to seven mag- 
nifications. The Galilean glasses of- 
fered for sale have usually smaller ob- 
ject glasses than this. Marine binocu- 
lars have an unpleasantly small field 
of view, but they are very good night 
glasses. 

The second type has a long terres- 
trial eyepiece with several convex 
lenses which magnify and erect the in- 
verted image formed by the object 
glass. This glass is usually made as 
a monocular draw telescope, less com- 
monly as a long binocular to be used 
on a tripod. The magnification ranges 
from ten to forty. A common size 
used by the English for deer stalking 
has a 1%-in. object glass and twenty- 
five to thirty diameters. It will show 
Jupiter’s moon and even Saturn’s ring 
system, altho not distinctly. 

The circle of light is larger in the 
draw telescope than in the Gali'ean bi- 
nocular. It is about 30 to 35 degrees. 
This circle of light is called the ap- 
parent field of view. It is largest in 
the third type of hunting glass, the 
prism binocular. 

The prism binocular has an eyepiece 
that is a simple magnifying lens. The 
image is erected by reflecting it from 
prisms, This eyepiece is used in astro- 
nomical telescopes because in observ- 
ing the heavens it is more important 
not to fuss too much with the image 
than to erect it. The astronomical oc- 
ular has a very large apparent field 
of view up to 50 degrees. If a prism 
binocular shows 150 yards of fence at 
a distance of 1,000 yards, with six diam- 
eters of magnification, it would show 
900 without magnification. This is the 
maximum, and some prism glasses have 
only 560 yards, others 720. 

Prism glasses have smaller magnifi- 
cations than draw telescopes. They 
range from two diameters to twelve. 
The usual powers are six and eight. 
The object glasses are small because 
otherwise the prisms would be too 
heavy. The advantage lies in the short 
form and large field of the astronom- 
ical ocular. The image is not so bril- 
liant as that of the Galilean glass. 

An image of finite size appears less 
brilliant thru a glass than to the naked 
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eye, The rays enter the telescope in 
a cylinder the size of the object glass 
and emerge from the eyepiece in a 
smaller cylinder the diameter of which 
is equal to that of the object glass 
divided by the magnification. If this 
emerging pencil is larger than the pu- 
pil of the eye not all of the light that 
enters the object glass will also enter 
the eye. 

If a 4-in. telescope magnifies 60 x, the 
image of the moon will be 3,600 times 
as large thru the glass. The light from 
the moon will be as much greater as 4 
ins, is greater than 1-5 d. an inch, the 
pupil of the eye being from 1-5 to 1-3 
of an inch. These two circles are as 
1 to 20 in diameter, or 1 to 400 in area. 
The moon’s image is duller because it 
is 3,600 times larger and receives only 
400 times as much light. If the tele- 
scope magnifies 20x the exit-pupil will 
be 1-5 d. an inch and the two images 
will be equally light except for the ab- 
sorption of light in the glass. But this 
is the maximum. It cannot be more 
brilliant. If the glass magnifies 106 
times, the exit-pupil will be 4-10 of an 
inch in diameter and the image will 
be smaller but no brighter than with 
20 x. The light-gathering power is 
wasted, This occurs sometimes in Gal- 
ilean glasses which have large lenses 
for the sake of the larger field. 

On the other hand, the image of a 
fixed star is brighter seen thru a tele- 
scope because it is so small that it is 
not magnified at all, and as 400 times 
as much light gets to the eye thru the 
4-in, telescope, the star appears much 
brighter. This difference between an 
image of finite size and one infinitely 
small] is very important. For finite im- 
ages magnification is important. The 
glass is of no use otherwise, for the 
image is never brighter; we see more 
clearly because details are enlarged. 

The best night glass is the glass 
with a large lens and an exit pupil the 
same size as the eye pupil. If it is 
larger the light-gathering power is 
wasted, the glass could magnify more 
and be as brilliant. If it is smaller the 
image is too dull. 

A large circle of light is very pleas- 
ant, and in choosing a glass one should 
hold two glasses to the eyes against 
the sky and compare the sizes of the 
apparent fields. 
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The best glass for a sportsman is 
perhaps a six-power prism. binocular. 
These are very dear and in their place 
one can carry an ordinary opera glass 
in one pocket and a 1-in. draw telescope 
in the other, and one or the other will 
more useful than a prism 
glass. An ordinary opera glass makes 
a good night glass for looking for deer 
and ducks. It is also a good glass for 
studying the stars with the aid of Serv- 
“Astronomy With an Opera Glass.” 

The image in rifle telescopes is 
erected either with the long terrestrial 
with prisms. The exit pu- 
pil is large and the eye is not stopped 
down as it is with a peep sight, which 
corrects astigmatism as stopping down 
a faulty photographic lens does. Defec- 
tive accommodation is” corrected in 
both sights. 

Hunting glasses sold in America are 
this and in Europe. 


often be 


iss’ 


eyepiece or 


made in country 
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Those from Europe may honestly cost 
twice as much in this country, but 
sometimes tco much is charged for 
them. Over there a prism binocular 
bearing the name of a good maker costs 
$30 to $40; cheaper ones with no name 
cost $15 to $25; Galilean opera glasses 
with the maker’s name may cost $5 or 
$6; without a name much less. A good 
leather-covered draw telescope costs 
from $10 to $25. An ordinary field glass 
of the usual Galilean type costs as lit- 
tle as $2 or $3 in a cheap make; the 
best makes cost up to $10 or $15 or 
more. 

Prism binoculars are heavy and ex- 
pensive, Some makers sell half of one 
to be used as a monocular. This re- 
duces both price and weight by more 
than half. There is no objection to 
such a glass except its lack of sym- 
metry. 

I do not mean to advise readers to 
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buy only prism glasses bearing names 
of well-known makers. An honorable 
dealer may well save you much expense 
by selling you a glass without the mak- 
er’s name. I have seen on the same 
street prism glasses in one shop for 
$40 and in another for over $100, and 
I could see no difference in their ap- 
pearance from the street. 

Six-power prism glasses have object 
glasses from 20 to 30 millimeters in di- 
ameter,. The larger lens gives a bright- 
er image for dull weather, but it in- 
creases the bulk and weight of the 
glass considerably. By choosing a 
smaller power of about four diameters 
the brilliancy of the larger lens can be 
had with the smaller. These small 
glasses can be carried quite comfort- 
ably in a soft leather purse in the 
pocket. 

There is on the market a brand of a 
glass, a Galilean binocular, made to 
look like a prism glass. 


A Memorable Chicken Hunt 


In the halcyon days of youth there 
happened many things that linger with 
our memories with a little more bright- 
ness than the ordinary run of circum- 
stances, It is a simple manner to re- 
call with vivid distinctness the occasion 
which Jones’ bull butted us in 
the hip pocket and skidooed us neatly 
over the pasture fence. 

The time when we infested farmer 
Higgs’ melon patch and searched dili- 
gently for the big fellow possessing the 
correct “‘tunk” is also stowed away in 
its particular slot in our minds. 

So, too, is the diamond-studded mo- 
ment when we came into possession of 
our first firearm. How well we remem- 
ber that gun! We got it from Bub San- 
ders for two bone harness rings, a mile 
of kite string and letting his hound 
pup chew our leg to show us what a 
terror he was cut out to be. We loaded 
it—finally—and stuck a big shiny cap 
on the dudad made for that purpose. 
How we aimed-and twisted and squint- 
ed and ran out our tongue before we 
mustered up courage to yank that trig- 
ger! And then, when the blamed thing 
missed fire, how we did jump and scare 
our youthful audience into nervous 
shakes! 

But in the course of time we got all 
over our timidity, and one day, months 
later, we trailed in with a duck or a 
prairie chicken or, perhaps, a lordly 


upon 


goose, proudly draped over our shoul- 


N. H. Crowell 


der, a la Daniel Boone. We could hard- 
ly eat supper, hungry as we were, in 
our anxiety to drag out the game again 
and rehearse for the dozenth time the 
thrilling details of how we shot it. And 
what a mess we made in the kitchen 
and on the back stoop! The game 
seemed to be nine-tenths feathers and 
one-tenth feet and neck! 

And how skillfully Mother stayed the 
wrath of Father as he came suddenly 
upon the gory scene! And how we 
worked and perspired and had leg ache 
at night till Mother had to get up and 
rub turpentine on our lower branches 
to ease the pain! Oh, it was great! 

It is in the hey-day period just de- 
scribed that the following hunt took 
place, The two of us—me’n Bill—took 
Slim Williams’ water spaniel and went 


prairie chickening. We knew the 
haunts of the game. We knew where 
they ‘“roosted last night’ and where 


they had scratched last. A dozen other 
jealously guarded facts lurked in our 
brains and spurred us on. 

Hec, the pup, was a luxury. He pro- 
duced chickens by the carload lot. His 
main characteristic was excessive in- 
quisitiveness. This was mixed in equal 
parts with reckless abandon and boiste- 
rous exuberance. He seemed to see 
everything and everything seemed to 
return the compliment. He kept me’n 
Bill and the game well separated. 

Along’ in the day, however, when Hec 


had dropped to rest after running a 
ground squirrel a quarter of a mile in 
and out thru a thicket, we managed to 
stalk a covey unassisted and Bill 
bagged two fat hens right out of the 
heart of it. What? Sure, we shot ’em 
on the set! We waited about ten min- 
utes to get those two fellows in line, 
too! Sporting instinct was born severai 
years later. 

It was a warm day and we worked 
strenuously. But Fate and Hec were 
too strong for us and we got no more 
birds. About dusk we reached the grove 
where the old nag, Snowball, was de- 
spondently awaiting our coming. We 
connected her with the rickety buggy 
and wended our way homeward. 

We intended to make a flying stop 
at a farmer’s house for the purpose of 
liquidating Snowball, as Bill said, but 
in reality to exhibit our birds to Jack, 
the farmer’s son. Jack was so giad to 
see us, or the birds, that he unhitched 
our antique steed and pushed her bod- 
ily out of the shafts before we could 
enter a protest. Then we were dragged, ' 
not by the collar, however, in and 
chucked down in front of one of Mrs. 
S——’s toothsome suppers. 

After undergoing the usual course of 
joshing at the hands of the irrepressi- 
ble S——, we were greatly relieved to 
observe that gentleman arise and leave 
the room. A few moments later the 
lady of the house expressed surprise 











of no mean order at seeing him ram- 
bling about in the raspberry patch with 


a lantern. Jack, after a hasty look, 
choked enthusiastically. He was red 
in the face when he got his breath 


again. 

Me’n Bill, however, were lost to all 
suspicious moves, and were earnestly 
working away with the idea of hasten- 
ing our departure. As soon as polite- 
ness permitted, we cornered Snowball 
again and strapped her into position. 

Something appeared to be wrong 
with the atmosphere. 

“Say!” remarked Bill, in tones of sin- 
cere disgust, “What’s busted?’ 

The taint seemed to increase to a 
dull purple cast. 

“Dead horse, I guess,” suggested 
Jack, at a respectful distance. 

“Huh!” Worse’n horse!” 
Bill. 

We hastily applied the bud to Snow- 
ball and were whisked out of the terri- 
ble locality. We had traversed about 
a half a mile when we both drew a 
full breath at the same time. 

“Whe-ew!” said Bill, closing his lips 
tightly again. 

‘“Whe-ew!” was my response. 

We drove harder. Snowball put forth 
her best licks. But the scent was still 


snorted 
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with us. 
town, too. 

Father met us at the hitching post 
in company with the usual severe ex- 
pression of countenance. We noticed 
something in his brawny fist that re- 
sembled a quirt. Mother was in the 
distant background — fortunately for 
her, . 

“Now, sons,’ began Father, in a rum- 
bling bass, “I’ve been waiting—whish! 
Say, what — phew! What’s that 
smell?” 

Bill looked at me and [I at him. 

“Do you smell anything?” asked Bill, 
innocently. 

“William!” 


It stayed with us right into 


said Father, sternly, ad- 





vancing a step and immediately retreat- 
ing a like distance. 

The propitious moment had arrived. 
We must produce our game as a peace 
offering. We knew the formula. With 
one accord we dove under the seat in 
pursuit of the game. Bill landed first. 

“Eh? What? Whew! yelled 

3y the light from the open doorway 
we extracted two large, gaunt, defunct, 
odoriferous felines of the male persua 
sion. The horrible facts were too, 
true! Seeing our abject condition, 
Father declared a truce and we accept- 
ed it. The dead buried—deeply 
But it was a great day for chickens! 
Me’n Bill’ll never forget it! 


he 


too 


were 


























ANGLING FOR THE SILVER KING, BY H. M. HAMPTON. 


JANUARY NUMBER. 

Among the many valuable papers gontributed for 
our January number is one on angling for tarpon i 
the Guif of Mexico, by H. M. Hamptor At this seaso 
of the year there is no subject of greater interest to 
the fisherman than that of angling for the s r king 
by most fishermen considered the greatest | that 
our ocean waters yield. Mr. Hampton shows by his 
descriptions of the sport that he gives us, as well as 
by the numerous pointers on how best to 8 1 at 
this game, that he is a past master in fh irt 
















































BY A CALIFORNIA TROUT STREAM. 


Harold Lockwood, Metro film star, on a combined picture-making and trout fishing trip in the High Sierras. 
Pat Dowling. Used by permission of Yorke Film Corporation, 
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noth- 
ing I regret more 
than the dullness 
of my senses— 
one can see, hear, 
taste, smell and 
feel so little. Fine 
as we think our 
senses are, they 
tell us little, tell 
us only a fraction 
of the things we 
know exist but 
cannot sense directly, and no man 
knows how much does exist of which he 
not only has no knowledge but can not 
even guess, Before we go any farther let 
me remark that I am not talking about 
spooks, but about animals, plants and 
smells, about things right here on the 
earth like cows and kings, only smaller, 

No wonder in times past, and also to- 
day, that man has such twisted views 
of things—the reason is mostly, I think, 
because of the dullness of his senses. 
He lacks data. Take disease as an ex- 
ample. Just what the word means it is 
hard to tell. In times past we grouped 
all bodily ills under the word “disease” 
and then thought that it was some kind 
of punishment or ill-will from Unseen 
Powers. Odd as it may seem, that view 
was largely the correct one, but the un- 
seen powers were animals, not gods or 
devils. And by the way, a devil is only 
a god that displeases us. Finally, how- 
ever, we came to know that most dis- 
eases are not a matter of gods or devils 
at all, but just plain germs. 

A germ is an animal too small for us 
to. see. At least we call it an animal, 
but it is probably as much vegetable— 
or it is still more probably neither ani- 
mal nor vegetable, but a third classifi- 
eation entirely. Just why we should di- 
vide all living things into animal and 
vegetable (that is, plants), I do not 
know—just habit, I suppose, and be- 
cause we are not yet ready to form a 
new mental picture of three or even 
more kinds of life. We are lazy folks. 

Disease is caused by many things, 
some of which we know a little and 
more of which we know nothing. If a 
bulldog bites me on the leg I do not call 
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it a disease; that is a hurt. But if a 
bullgerm bites me on the lung I cannot 
see said animal, so I call it a disease. 
But the two are just bites, exactly alike. 
If gnats bite me when I am fishing I 
call them insects, but if smaller gnats 
bite me in the railroad car on the way 
home I call it a cold. Now what is the 
difference? Only a matter of eyesight. 
If I take a piece of glass and look thru 
it I can see the little germ-gnats just 
as plainly as I can see the big gnats 
without the glass. 

And now begins to dawn another 
world behind the glass-visible one that 
the naked eye cannot see. With the 
unaided eye I can see the mosquitoes; 
with the extra glass-eye-lens I can see 
the germ-gnats, but from effects we can 
readily come to the pretty sure guess 
that smaller than the germ-gnats are 
other gnats that we can never see. 
Even today we can photograph some of 
the whales in this third invisible world, 
but we have to use what is to the hu- 
man eye total darkness, that is, the vio- 
let rays beyond the limits of human 
vision. 

Now, because a ladder has two rungs 
downward, that does not mean that it 
has a million, or an infinite number. 
How many worlds there are, or may be, 
each a step below the other in visibil- 
ity, no man knows, or can guess. 

Suppose we were to take a trip into 
the wilds with eyes that could see 
things not over three feet high and not 
under two feet high. The elk, moose, 
and most of the deer would be invisible 
to us, also the quail, rabbits and ducks. 

If a snake bit us we would feel bad, 
of course, and have a disease. We 
would suffer from mosquito bites just 
as we do now, but because we could not 
see the mosquitoes we would perhaps 
say the place was unlucky, unhealthy, 
or. that we were being punished for 
dropping a plugged nickel into the beg- 
gar’s hat, or for selling a horse to our 
best friend when said horse had the 
useful habit of prancing for the first 
mile and then limping for the rest of 
the day. 

Now we actually do go into the wilds 
in just that way, with limited eyes. 


There are things too big for our poor 
eyes to see, or too slow; like a moun- 
tain, unless we get miles away from it, 
or the constant rising and sinking of 
the hills. No one knows, and no one 
can measure it; our senses are so dull, 
but many think that the Rockies are 
rising today just as fast as they ever 
did, and that is probably true. Who 
has seen a valley fill up? Or even fill 
at all? It is filling steadily, remember, 
and is not the same as it was ten min- 
utes ago, but our eyes are too dull to 
note the change. Hence we say there 
was no change. Wise man. 

When we go to the hills do we see 
the animals that at once begin to eat 
the game we hang on the limbs. If a 
wolf or a bear lunches on that meat 
about 2 a, m. we get out the rifle, but 
if a whole army of other animals go for 
it, yet make no noise, we just sleep 
peacefully all night. Next morning we 
ourselves eat a part of that meat, part 
of what is left of it, remember, and in- 
cidentally eat a few billions of those 
little animals, too. Just because we 
can see the moose and the weasel, do 
not jump to the sage conclusion that we 
have seen all the animals in the wilder- 
ness. Right on the moose, or the wea- 
sel, either, are more animals than we 
can possibly see on the rocks and be 
tween the trees, not only more animals 
ten thousand times over, but more 
kinds of animals, 

How many kinds of animals are there 
in the places you hunt? Off hand, a 
man might name a dozen, a score or a 
hundred different kinds, but the fact is 
that there are probably a million kinds 
of animals within that narrow territory. 
But the eye cannot see most of them, 
so we think little or nothing about 
them. 

And it is the same with plants. I 
have seen it stated, and on fairly good 
authority, that there are about forty 
thousand different kinds of yeast plants 
in an ordinary room. Not forty thous- 
and yeast plants, but forty thousand 
different kinds, remember. How many 


yeast plants, total, there might be there 
would perhaps run into the billions. 
Now consider these yeast plants as 





trees, say pine trees, and we have a 
forest that is a forest, billions of trees, 
trillions of leaves, and over forty thous- 
and varieties. But this is only yeast- 
trees. There are thousands of other 
kinds of plants there too, and billions of 
each kind. 

Suppose we look from a mountain top 
out over the plains for a few dozen 
miles. We see no grass, but the grass 
igs there. If our eyes were eyes we 
would see each blade waving in the air 
currents, but as it is we see only a blur 
_of green. The green earth, we call it, 
when it is not earth at all but grass; in 
fact, billions of grass-trees, no two 
alike. We are blind as an owl at noon. 

I am inclined to believe that the mind 
sees rather than does the eye alone. By 
that I mean, a keen mind and dull eyes 
can see more than keener eyes and a 
duller mind. Take the so-called X-rays 
as an example. With the aid of that 
special kind of light we can see into 
things such as flesh, wood, most metals 
and many other substances. Now, if we 
had vision we could see right into or 
thru a stone, a piece of iron; look down 
at our feet and see the stars shining in 
the night on the other side of the world. 
But even if the eye cannot register the 
vibrations that are coming, coming al- 
ways, then at least the mind can form 
pictures of what is, in a way, from what 
might be visible if we could but see. 

I have poor eye-sight, but in a crude 
way I know how to use it, and thereby 
can occasionally see what is missed by 
far better eyes. For instance, on a cer- 
tain automobile trip a rabbit dashed in- 
to the bushes beside the road. We got 
out, the other man with a sixgun, and 
we both stood looking into those bushes 
for that rabbit. I saw it first, and he 
said “There is nothing the matter with 
your eyes.” Yet I could not read over 
half an hour without things blurring. 
He looked only at the bushes, I rea- 
soned that a rabbit is gray, not green, 
so I first sorted out the gray places. 
There were four of them. Then I looked 
at the first one; it was too large for 
the rabbit; the second was too long and 
narrow and I knew that a hiding rabbit 
does not stretch out but hunches itself 
into a ball. The outlines of the third 
gray place were quite sharp and dis- 
tinct, and that could not be the rabbit, 
so the fourth gray spot must be it, and 
that fourth gray place was just a gray 
blur. I could not see the rabbit itself, 
but he was in those bushes; he was 
gray, and if he were in sight at all, 
then that fourth gray spot was said 
rabbit. A bullet into the place brought 
out the rabbit. It was mind-seeing, not 
just optical work that located the rab- 
bit. The same with prospecting for a 
mineral vein, for example. We get only 
a glimpse here and there on the hill- 
side, and from these suggestions one 
can easily see the vein far down into 
the rocks, but he can see it better with 
his eyelids closed than open. 

I look at a pretty woman. Her whole 
hypnotic effort is to make just one pic- 
ture, a blending of body and dress. But 
my unholy eyes, bad as they are, too 
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bad to sight a gun well. divides Miss 
Beauty into drygoods and girl, and 
then the girl into. skeleton and organs, 
just as if she had an X-ray machine be- 
hind her, or as the setting sun acts at 
times, often most unexpectedly. And 
the dress falls apart into cotton or wood 
and into wool or hair, and into silk or 
spider thread. Miss Beauty breezes up 
to me all smiles and wiggles and ““Won’t 
yous” and I give in like an observation 
balloon before a Big Bertha, but before 
me beams and beacons not only a wom- 
an but a skeleton, then a nude, then a 
transparent curtain of strings crossing 
each other like any other net. Under 
the plaided and curling glory of her 
hair her head shines as bald as any 
other, it is only a wig grown fast. In 
fact, one looks at things in layers, just 
as does the geologist. The man of rock 
would be a poor vein follower if he 
saw only the grass that clothes the 
earth; and one sees no more of men 
and women if his vision, tho not his 
eye, does not habitually look right thru 
the net to the skin, and thru the skin to 
the bone. It is fine to see the beautiful 
in everything, but it is better to see ev- 
erything; and to see nothing but the 
beautiful is partial blindness. 

Often when I am on the lecture plat- 
form I see only the skeletonsthere in the 
chairs, then only the nudes, then noth- 
ing but dresses and suits of clothes 
minus contents; then the blending of 
ali three, layer on layer, that we call 
men and women. “f 

I remember one of the first lectures 
I ever gave; the rather large audience 
bothered me and I wanted help and a 
drink of water. Then I thought, “If 
some one were to take a carload of 
bones out of here ?” and the pic- 
ture of several hundred skeletons get- 
ting up and clattering out of the hall 
and leaving the rest of the people just 
sitting there somehow amused me; I 
smiled, not at the audience but at their 
bones going down the aisles, and all was 
well. I’m not afraid of bones. 

But some do not see these things. It 
reminds me of what I told a young 
friend of mine about to make his maid- 
en speech, not to a maiden but to a 
whole roomful of them, vintage 6 to 60, 
with some domesticated and docile men 
planted here and there. “When you get 
up there just stand still for a moment 
and swear at them,” I told him. Of 
course he did it silently, and it cooled 
him off like a bucket of icewater. Miss 
Peaches, Mrs. Prestige and Mr. Heavy- 
weight became a team he was driving, 
and he guided them along the road of 
his discourse as he wished, just as he 
would any other team. In a moment of 
thoughtlessness I once gave this bit of 
sage advice to a class of theological stu- 
dents—with surprising results. How 
many preachers in the future will owe 
their success to it I do not know—none 
of them, I piously hope. But, then, 
preachers are canny folks. 

I have always admired the small boy 
who was being lectured by his teacher 
for various shortcomings, She was ex- 
plaining to him the extent of his moral 
cavities, and the youngster was so at- 
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tentive that she was sure that she had 
him at last—her words were sinking in 
She awaited for his reply—and then it 
came: “Teacher, when you talk real 
hard what makes your nose wiggle like 
my rabbit’s?” That youth had in him 
the makings of an observer. It is from 
such seed-men that we raise the long- 
eyed who see things, such as the revo 
lution of the earth or the wild animals 
in the air that feed upon us, and that 
we call microbes—or he may read the 
history of a dozen nations and see in it 
things, currents and undercurrents, of 
more import than kings and battles, the 
things that make kings and battles. 
But I suppose the boy was duly 
spanked for calling his teacher a rab 
bit—and for having eyes. 

Great are our conclusions about gov- 
ernment, religion, science, art and the 
universe in general—very full and wise 
conclusions drawn from a glimpse in 
the dusk with eyes that do not equal a 
piece of convex glass. We know this 
and are sure of that, and the man who 
is not positive is therefore a negative 
quality; he lacks decision of character, 
in fact, and most people are inclined to 
think that he has no character at all. 
“Isn’t that a splendid meadow?” they 
asked from a hilltop. “Maybe, but first 
let me see the grass,” he answers, and 
he thereby is a pessimist, a_ killjoy— 
something lacking. And something is 
lacking in both alike, the power to see 
clearly—a blade of grass from a hill 
top. 

Blind, blind, blind, humanity gropes 
and stumbles and thinks itself dancing. 
Behind every face is a skull, and some 
see both at the same time. The be 
witching smile of a woman, the ques- 
tioning frown of the judge, or the sol. 
emn visage of the saint, are only dif 
ferently contracted muscles hung on a 
bone. 

That is one view, of course. Then 
there are other views, for what is or is 
not all depends on the point of view 
Is my point of view right? No. Then 
it must be wrong. No. It is just the 
point of view of one man and a lot of 
other folks—and there are other points 
of view just as good and just as bad, 
for that matter, for no point of view is 
good in itself, nor is it bad. As to 
which or what point of view is to pre 
vail in your affairs or mine or the other 
fellow’s, or of us all together, that de 
pends on war: verbal, mental, social 
war, or finally war of steel. But when 
two points of view are alike, or very 
near, then there is peace, for the vision 
is the same. 

“Come over here to where I am and 
then you will see itas Ido.” “Certain 
ly, but why me? You come over here 
where I am, or we will each come half 
way.” Thus there are at least three 
ways that people can agree, can get the 
same angle of vision, the same point of 
view. Why we all think differently is 
because we see differently, and none of 
us see much. Every mirror has as 
many foot tracks on it as Africa, but all 
we see in it is ourselves. “Let there be 
light” is an order needed today as much 
as it was when Creation first began. 
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“The mediocrity of the pike as a game fish is doubtless a just estima- 








tion in a majority of cases, but once in a while one will exhibit game 
qualities that will surprise the most doubting-and contemptuous angler, 
compelling his admiration, and forcing him to admit that there are ex- 
ceptions to all rules, more especially in fishing.’—James A. Henshall. 
The pike is a lover of live bait. I ways suspicious of the angler who habits of the fish to satisfy himself of 


sometimes imagine putting up a better 
fight when caught on a minnow or frog 
than when with artificial 

though perhaps the belief but 
other of my angling whims. There 
no question but that the use of artificial 
lures is the cleaner, and, shall I say it, 


taken lures, 


is an- 


is 


but there 


waters when and 


more sportsman-like method, 


where 
He 
who refuses to use live bait at all shall 
bit 
al- 


are times and 


live baits prove the most availing. 


be, 
superstit ous.” 


Father 
By the 


to misquote Izaak, “a 


way, I am 








never uses anything but flies or arti- 
ficial lures of some variety, feeling that 
perhaps it would be a good idea to go 
through his fishing coat carefully; be 
that as it may, the man who employs 
live bait upon occasion, and knows how 


to handle it, is sure of a catch when 


the faddist 
handed. 
All members of the pike family are 
pre-eminently bait fish, from the little 
pickerel up to the fighting muskel- 
lunge; one has but to the 


must needs return empty 


observe 














OFF FOR THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


WELL-DEFINED 


cet ee 
LAIRS AND RANGES.” 


—- 


FOUND THAT CERTAIN FISH HAD 


the truthfulness of the assertion. For 
four years I lived near a number of 
lakes, many of which contained pike of 
fighting propensities and avoirdupois, 
and being something of a fish-student 
as well as angler, naturally I availed 
myself of the opportunity for observa- 
tion. I found that certain fish had well 
defined lairs and ranges. To toss a 
small chub or sucker into the water 
anywhere near a given point was to in- 
vite an attack nine times out of ten. 
Naturally it follows that when the 
sucker or chub was attached to a hook, 
and the bait cast in a skillful manner, 
the pike was hooked though not always 
brought to gaff. 

I had a fighting acquaintance with 
one monster—I think he would have 
weighed in the neighborhood of 25 
pounds—which I had named “Big. Ar- 
thur,”’ in honor of an eccentric lad who 
haunted the lake and often fished with 
me. “Big Arthur’ had his home in a 
bed of water lilies near the upper end 
of the lake, where the water shoaled 
sharply, from 30 feet to 4 or 5. Natu- 
rally that weed bed was the home of 
sun-fish, blue-gills and perch, a matter 
which “Big Arthur’ knew right well. 
Sometimes the latter lay in the weeds, 
just at their edge, and when some hap- 
less, reckless “pumpkin seed” venture: 
into the open he more often paid toll 
with his life than returned to his home 
to tell of his adventures. It was while 
fishing for sunnies in a pocket amid 
the weeds—for I have a liking for sun- 
nies fried in cracker crumbs—that I 
was “introduced” to “Big Arthur.” 
When I saw him dash out and capture 
an unfortunate perch not ten feet dis- 











tant from 
solved to try conclusions with him. 

Hastily I fastened a 4-inch perch to 
a strong hook which I had in my tackle- 
box, and sent the little fellow hurtling 
through the air, to land “plop” right 
where the attack had been made, Noth- 
ing resulted, and I thought that I 
eaught a glimpse of a shadowy form 
slipping through the water. When too 
late I told myself what a fool I had 
been. “Big Arthur” was not in the 
habit of having his fish come flying 
through the air to land with noise and 
commotion. Long life had made him 
sly and also wise beyond his kind. 

The next morning I was in my posi- 
tion betimes and ready for the battle, 
but my friend the enemy was not at 
home, “off his feed,’’ suspicious, or 
something, at any rate I failed to make 
connections or catch a glimpse of his 
greenish-gray body. Then I rested the 
pool for a week, and one night as the 
heavy shades crawled in from the east, 
quietly drew a sunfish through the 
water over his lurking place. I con- 
nected up all right and still have a 
broken 34%-ounce caster as a memento 
of the battle. So it went all that sea- 
son and the next. Now and then I 
would see “Big Arthur,” once in a while 
induce him to strike, semi-occasionally 
—fifteen times during the two years— 
hook him, Always something happened, 
not always because of lack of skill on 
my part, and the fish escaped. Then 
Fates decreed that I should move, and 
my one great regret in leaving was that 
“Big Arthur” still lorded it over the 
lesser fry at the head of Clark’s Lake. 
Some day I am going back there and 
try conclusions with him once more, 
for, of course, he is still waiting for 
the Angling Editor, though a round 
dozen of years have sped since our last 
friendly battle. 

When casting live bait, with perhaps 
the’ exception of frogs, for large and 
“edycated” pike, I much doubt the wis- 
dom of noisy casting; better far, if pos- 
sible, allow the bait to slip into the 
water without any commotion whatso- 
ever. Again and again I have fastened 
a minnow in the weeds, in such a man- 
ner that I could release it with a gentle 
jerk, row my boat to a position 150 or 
200 feet away, and wait half an hour 
for the water to quiet down, then pull 
my bait over the known lurking place 
of some ultra-wise pike. When well 
planned and executed almost invariably 
the scheme will work. Few anglers av- 
preciate how easily frightened a pike 
is.. Taking the matter by and large, 
the user of live bait should attempt to 
duplicate natural conditions. To my 
mind there is more real sport in cir- 
cumventing some aged and wise pike, 
a fish that has defied anglers for sea- 
sons without number, than in taking 
any number of less educated indi- 
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WAITING FOR 
In the matter of what bait to use the 
particular water 

viduals. And the way to capture such 


fish is with live bait used rationally. 
In the matter cf what bait to use the 
ang'er will study the feeding habits of 
the particular to be fished. It 
is a mistaken notion that a man, simply 


water 


because he is a good caster, can go to 
an unfamiliar water and catch as many 
fish as the man acquainted with every 
deep and shal'ow, as well as knowing 
when and upon what the pike feed. The 
reason why the country boy with tama- 
rack pole and cotton catches more fish 
than the rodster with his expensive out- 


fit, is not a matter of paraphernalia, 
but of water knowledge. Give the sci- 
entific angler the same intimate ac- 
quaintanceship with lake or stream, 
and he will discount the native 50 per 
cent. Time and again, when I have 
become thoroughly familiar with a 


trout stream, I have caught two trout 
to every one taken by my Indian guide. 
With but three days to spend upon a 
pike water I am thoroughly convinced 
that if the angler were to spend two of 
them, from dawn to dark, 
studying water and feeding times as 
well as food, he would catch more than 
cnough fish on the third day to make 
up for the two spent in study. There 
is no defeating the angler who knows. 
Protably for all waters there is no 
better minnow than the shiner, say 
from four inches up to six. I have in 
mind the flat, silvery white shiner, 
such as can te caught usua'ly along 
the edges of weed beds on lakes and 
wide streams. A glass fish trap baited 
with cracker crumbs, a seine or dipnet 
will take them, though I prefer to catch 
them with minnow hook and line, for 
those so caught are usually of the right 
size. Quickly released from the hook 
with moist hands, to prevent breaking 


earliest 


INFORMATION 


angler will study the feeding habit f the 
to be fished 


the protecting slime, and placed in a 


double minnow bucket, the will re- 
main alive for several hours, providing 
the bucket is not crowded A dozen 


minnows should be ar ficient for 


ply suf 
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WELL HOOKED 


. That bait alone, 


‘ which is the natural 
food of pike, 


is apt to prove alluring.’ 
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a half day’s fishing. As a close sec- 
ond I would place the ordinary chub 
and sucker, giving perch, sunfish and 
small bluegills third place. By the way, 
few anglers realize I think what a 
splendid bait sunfish, or bream, make; 
again and again I have been surprised 
to find members of the pike family tak- 
ing the little “gold dollars” with avid- 
ity, especially in waters inhabited by 
them. Perhaps I should say right here 
that as a rule successful bait for any 
given water is determin®d largely by 
the natural food found therein; it is 
next to useless to fish with a foreign 
bait. 

A very good bait in some waters, 
especially for trolling, which will be 
taken up further along, is the common 
green or meadow frog. I have found 
the brown frog utterly unattractive 
times without number and wish to 
warn anglers against it. The meadow 
frog, so called, though perhaps some of 
my readers are acquainted with it un- 
der the name of leopard frog, is a splen- 
did casting bait for all members of the 
pike family, save for large muskel- 
lunge. Of course, as was suggested in 
the foregoing paragraph, in a water 
where frogs are not found, where there 
are no environing marshes and “froggy 
land,” the gymnastic batrachian is apt 
to prove a disappointment, for obvious 
reasons, the pike are not in the habit 
of feeding upon them. That bait alone 
which is the natural food of pike is apt 
to prove alluring. Of course, one may 
take a pike upon a frog in waters unin- 
habited by them, that is true, but by 
and large, it is not the part of wisdom 
to employ frogs when sunfish and 
shiners are the natural food. That pike 
will upon occasion take anything edible, 
or near-edible, is a well-known charac- 
teristic of the family. I have more than 
once taken good pike, up to four 
peunds, upon angle worms. 

While upon the question of baits I 
would like to mention one seldom re- 
sorted to because of the difficulty of 
securing it as well as the difficulty the 
caster experiences fastening it to 
his hook: I refer to a mouse. Mice 
make very good pike and muskellunge 
I am free to confess that I 


in 


live bait. 
do not know how to attach a mouse to 
the hook and am only too glad to get 
it half fastened if I can escape with 
whole fingers. A mouse possesses 
teeth. Perhaps some ambitious angler 
will invent a mouse harness and so win 
thanks, fame and fortune, till that time 
arrives I will just pass this best of baits 
with but a word. The mouse should be 
so fastened to the hook that it is free 
to swim upon the surface, and there 
is little for the rodster to do save cast 
it where it should go. 

I once used a mouse very 
fully. I was spending a little time at 


success- 


a pike water, a grassy weedy lake fairly 
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alive with the wicked gentry; but not- 
withstanding their numerousness I 
failed to secure a good fish. So one 
day I captured a mouse under a figure- 
four trap, chloroformed it, and while 
quiescent, wired the body to a double 
hook, to which I attached a trailer. By 
the time I reached my chosen fishing 
ground my bait was very lively, indeed. 
I was worried for fear it might escape 
from my hook altogether and run 
amuck in the boat. My first cast with 
the somewhat, unusual bait was a good 
one, well in amid the fringing cat-tails, 
and Mr. Mouse set out for shore. Hardly 
had half a minute passed before a 
splendid pike had him, and I was hard 
and fast in the heaviest fish of the 
priv. And yet the bait does not appeal 
to me, seems unsportmanlike, tho why 
a live frog should be sportsmanlike and 
a live mouse unsportsmanlike it is hard 
to see. 

Probably we shall never be able to 
settle this much mooted question of 
sportsmanship to the satisfaction of all. 

(Chapter VI will be concluded next 
month.) 





Angling Dreams. 
By Virginius. 
(Photographs by O. W. S.) 


What other pastime can offer such 
repose and throbbing excitement as 





this? And when it is not possible to 
enjoy the actual sport, what pictures 
it paints in our minds for us to enjoy! 
On a bleak winter’s evening we can sit 
back in our com. rtable chair, and see 
in the clouds of blue smoke from our 
old pipe scenes that make us forget the 
horrors of today’s world. 

We see one April day’s scenes per- 
haps thus: A blustery day which the 
winter-cooled sun has not yet strength 
to make balmy; a turbulent little 
stream that ill predicts the mere ribbon 
of water that the summer months will 
find it. Its waters now are roily with 
the burden of the lately melted snows, 
and we use a large fly in the forlorn 
hope that some trout will prefer it to 
the plenty which nature is freely be- 
stowing at this time of year. We do 
not really expect to creel many fish 
this April day; we are out on the 
stream because we have lived for 
months now in the wonderful expecta- 
tion of “goin’ fishin’’” on the opening 
day. As we follow this stream down 
its energetic course we see the little 
white bridge ahead thru the still leaf- 
less trees, and our heart beats faster at 
the thought of the fish we took just 
above this bridge a year ago today. An 
angler’s superstition makes us stop and 
attach the very same gray drake that 
we used so successfully before. Careful- 
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DREAM’S FRUITION. 


(It may be, and undoubtedly is, 


true that the angler does not ‘‘fish for fish,” but neverthe- 


less there is a certain pleasure in taking a record trout.) 




















THE FIRST-AID MAN. THERE ARE DAYS 


ly coming down to the big boulder that 
gave us foothold last year, we cast our 
fly into the swirling little eddy, and see 
it lost in the foam which is spinning 
around just below the opening of the 
pool. Oh! the tenseness of those sec- 
onds as we wait for the flash of the 
glistening, spotted sides! When we see 
it, we find we have struck already, 
prompted by a something which tells 
us the trout is rising, before our eyes 
can tell us. Ah! he feels like a nice 
one, and so he proves to be after sev- 
eral minutes of glorious sport. We go 
on down the stream, and tho we catch 
not another fish all day, it is the finest 
“opening day’ we have ever enjoyed. 
With a sigh we realize that our pipe 
is out, and remedying this fault, we 
see another day in the fresh clouds of 
smoke. This day is a May day, and a 
warm, balmy one. The buds have un- 
folded now, and we are wading another 
stream that we know is less frequented 
by brother anglers. It is a noisy little 
stream, tumbling from one rocky pool 
down to another with much cheerful 
laughter. It is shaded by tall, generous 
trees, which will keep its waters cool 
thru the hottest days of August. We 
know that the trout are small in this 
stream, but the ever-rushing waters 
keep them active, and the coldness of 
these pools make the fish fighters. We 
have our lightest tackle with us today, 








WHEN TO BE ABLE TO REPAIR 
TO BE WISHED FOR 


prepared to extract the most sport 
from these little warriors that the art 
of tackle makers allows. Starting from 
the soft dirt woodland road by which 
we have reached this stream, we wade 
up to within casting distance of the 
first pool. Our fly drops in the foot of 
this lurking place, and is quickly car- 
ried to the miniature Niagara over 
which its icy contents spill. With the 
next cast it falls a few feet farther from 
us, and has hardly touched the water 
before a trout has taken it. We safely 
negotiate the rapids with him, and fight 
him to exhaustion in the waters below 
the pool; for we know that he was not 
alone. Before leaving this pool we 
take another fish from its enchanted 
depths. Ahead of us we see the branch- 
es, which are going to try to defend the 
owners of the stream from our hook, 
bending low over the water. Their 
leafy embrace cannot keep us from 
floating a fly down under them, how- 
ever it may preclude the possibility of 
a cast; and the battle which ensues is 
made more exciting by the twigs with 
which the branches grasp at our line as 
it whips back and forth thru the water, 
adding much to the powers of our furi- 
ous little adversary. And as we dream 
over that day which ended all too soon 
we sigh again for May to come quickly, 
and hush the whistling winter winds 
that rattle the outside of the house. 


A BROKEN ROD IS 








A CONSUMMATION DEVOUTLY 


This time we refill our pipe, and in 
the clouds that soon envelope us in 
their comforting fragrance, is a picture 
of a June afternoon. It has been a hot 
still day, and the insects are abundant 
over the placid meadow pool on the 
banks of which we are standing. The 
sun has almost disappeared behind the 
peaceful looking mountain that hides 
the west from us, and the light evening 
breeze is stirring just enough to carry 
the tinkle of cowbells up the valley to 
us. The trout are banqueting this even 
ing on the luscious little duns that so 
obligingly drop to the water just where 
a fish is lying in wait for them. Our 
rod is one which makes possible “‘fine 
and far-off fishing,’ for the trout must 
not be disturbed by the sight of such a 
happy angler as we are. From the reel 
to the fly our line and leader tapers 
down to almost a hair, and a cast lets 
our little cock-winged fraud flutter soft- 
ly down to the water. A lazy swirl, and 
it is sucked out of sight! Now we do 
not strike with such lightning quick- 
ness as we did last month when we 
fished for little trout; in this quiet pool 
we know there are big dignified fel- 
lows who are supremely self-satisfied, 
and beneath whose dignity it would be 
to rush for a fly. Their dignity disap- 
pears like magic when they feel the 
prick of our tiny hook, however, and 
they are transformed from staid alder- 
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THE ENTHUSIAST HE WILL OBSERVE 


DEEP UPON 


men intos frenzied maniacs in an in- 
stant. The ‘strength or lack of it—of 
our hair-like leader is the thought up- 
permost in our minds We must 
let that flashing fighter tear away 
from us without giving him line. Back 
and forth he Whips our ‘tackle in his 
mad efforts, and we are in the throes 
of ecstacy as we bring into action every 
bit of skill. ‘This trout 
have for all spring, and he is 
of careful fishing 
Finally he is flop- 


now. 
not 


our is the we 


sought 
hours 


worth many 


and stinging midges. 


ping in the meshes of our net, and our 
heart is pounding with the joy and 
pride of our victory. We would not 
change places with a prince now, for 
we have attained happiness that few 
princes ever feel unless they are an- 
glers. And so to bed, as Mr. Pepys has 
it, to dream of flies and fish, till the 


wintry world claims us on the morrow. 


Snow Bass. 
By E. N. Pearson. 


“Where, oh where, is the old angle- 
worm?” was the headline in one of the 
sporting columns of the “Salt Lake 
Herald” on Feb. 14th, the day before 
the opening of our spring fishing, 
which runs from Feb, 15th to March 
sist. And they sure had good reason 


for shouting; the thermometer hovering 
at zero and below and two and a half 
feet of snow on the ground. 

Most of the 
fever for rountain herring, and | 
a similar attack and caught a 
bunch, but the bass my favorites 
when it comes to eating, and I have an 
appetite for them that is seldom ever 
satisfied, 

The Sunday after the 15th was one of 
those days that compels a true lover of 
the outdoors to get out, so I approached 


had a 
had 
nice 


sportsmen here 


are 


“OPENING DAY,” E’EN THO SNOW LIES 
THE GROUND 
my brother with the question, “Say, 


Buck, do you think we can catch a bass 
today ?”’ 

“Gosh, we ought to,” he said; “we’ve 
done it before,” and he immediately 
disappeared in the .pantry where we 
hold possession of one of mother’s 
drawers (much to her dislike) and 
came out with an old shoe box filled 
with the remnants of last season’s bass 
tackle. 

“If you think you can get a bass to 
chase one of those old spinners this 
time of the year, you're badly off,” 
said I. We'll do mighty well if we can 
even get one to look at a nice live min- 
now,” 





“But where can we get them?’ he 
asked. 

I told him to leave that to me because 
I hadn’t forgotten an old broken bridge 
in a certain little ditch that ran out of 
a warm spring I had located while hunt- 
ing ducks last fall. Within a half hqur 
we had our tackle ready and were 
tramping along the track toward the 
little spring mentioned. 

You can’t imagine, unless you have 
tried it, how a two hours’ tramp on a 
warm winter day sends the blood cours- 
ing thru your body. That alone is worth 
the time spent, whether you catch a 
fish or not. 

How did we catch the minnows? 
Easy. I had a piece of mosquito net- 
ting about 3x4 feet and two _ willows 
about five feet long. Tie one corner of 
the netting, the small way, to the end 
of each willow, about three feet along 
the willow, stretch tight, double the cor- 
ners back and tie securely. Tie two or 
three times in between and you have 
an excellent little net. ’ 

In‘ my experience with live minnows, 
if you use a rather large one, you sel- 
dom catch a bass that weighs under. a 
pound; so we selected each five of the 
best ones and started for the bass-wa- 
ter. It might be well to tell what we 
carried our minnows in. If you only 
take a few, as we did, nothing can com- 
pare with a one-quart Mason fruit jar— 
because you can screw the lid on tight, 
put it in your coat-pocket or creel and 
not have to worry about spilling your 
minnows out of a bucket a quarter of a 
mile away from water while falling into 
a hole or crawling thru a wire fence. 

But it’s the bass we’re after. We 
finally reached our destination after a 

















TWO OF A KIND, 


BY E. N. 


“YOU LUCKY DEVIL,” HE SAID; AND I AGREED. 
PEARSON. 
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half hour’s strenuous walk. My com- 
panion selected a spot where a’ little 
ditch ran into the spring, and I went 
around on the opposite side where a lit- 
tle peninsula ran out into a large shal- 
low place for I knew the water was very 
deep. Minnow hooked, I tossed it out 
about thirty feet and sat down to await 
developments. Don’t laugh at me when 
I tell you I use a bobber or float, be- 
cause I get a great deal of consolation 
whether I get a bite or not, to know 
how hard the little minnow is working 
for me. Five or six times that little 
chub worked in close to the edge and 
as many times did I toss him out again. 
I was about to give it up, when slowly, 
but surely, that old bobber disappeared. 

I came to life with a jerk, grabbed 
up the rod and began to pay out line. 
Wasn't he ever going to stop and swal- 
low the minnow? Finally he did, and 
started off in a new direction. I knew 
then that he had that minnow carefully 
stowed away, so I reeled in the slack 
quick as scat and struck. Imagine if 
you can the thrill that ran up my right 
arm. By this time Mr. Bass had de- 
cided that it was no place for him and 
he immediately left for the middle. 
After he had run about thirty feet I be- 
gan to bear down and turned him. Of 
course he lacked the fighting qualities 
of a September fish, and after that one 
mad rush I had little difficulty landing 
him, a 24%-pound large-mouth. 

You ought to have seen Buck’s eyes. 
He immediately took on new life, but 
it was not to be his day. 

After another hour of patient watch- 
ing and waiting, Buck began insinuat- 
ing that I had coaxed him down there 
thru that snow to watch his bobber all 
afternoon, and wanted to go home. 
“Pretty soon,’ said I, and tossed the 
minnow out again. Care had to be taken 
not to let the end of the rod get into 
the water (I was using a _ telescopic 
Bristol) or the line would freeze solid, 
and suppose one should then strike. 
While I was carefully setting the rod 
something was happening and when I 
looked up the bobber had gone. A 
glance told me that in an instant the 
fish would be at the end of the slack, 
and the way I was moving to get my 
Wits on that rod and get some line out 
was nothing slow, but I succeeded. 
Those same tense seconds ensued. The 
time came, I struck, again the fight was 
on. How that bass did hate to leave 
the bottom, and when he did, he came 
to the surface with a rush but didn’t 
jump out. Again and again he opened 
his mouth, shook his head, and lashed 
the water with his tail in his efforts to 
eject the stinging hook. Finally he 


gave up and I led him in shore, stepped 
down, cautiously, slipped my fingers in 
his gills and tossed him out in the snow. 
He was sure a beauty, a 3%4-pounder. 
Now they were nothing to brag about, 
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but I was as proud of them as tho they 
had been prize winners, having not seen 
nor tasted bass since the October pre- 
ceding. Then, too, I had only had two 
bites, got them both, and almost in the 
middle of the winter. 

Buck’s face bore a look of mingled 
disgust and _ satisfaction, 


because he 

















DINNER IN 


PROSPECT 


. . . He knew he had just as big a share 
in the feed coming as I."" Photograph 
by E. N. P 


knew he had just as big a share coming 
in the feed as I. ~ 

“You lucky devil,’ he said, and I 
agreed, and we were soon on the way 
home. 

Gee, but that old creel did feel good 
bumping on my hip. 


The Angler’s Fireside. 


Letter No, 377.—Down Stream vs. Up- 
stream: A Critic Criticised. 

Editor Angling Department: In let- 
ter No. 253 (Nov., 1916) I spoke of dry 
fly fishing, when I fish wet, I fish down. 
“KF. P. R.” Letter No. (May, ’17) 
fooled you, too, as I see you headed his 
letter “A Down Stream Fisherman.”’ It 
goes to show that sarcastic remarks 
don't pay. 

Have been doing considerable fishing 
this spring, and here is one point that 
is deserving of mention. Last year 
when I hooked a rainbow I could tell 
it with my eyes shut, they had no steam 
at all, one little rush and they 
thru. The brook trout put up a glori- 
ous fight. This year the rainbow are 
as far ahead of the brookies as they 
were behind last year. Have you no- 
marked a difference in fish 
The brook trout are just as 
but the rainbow are 


305 


were 


ticed as 
as that? 
fine as 
demons. 

Oh, I wish I were sentenced to four 
months of fishing, continuous trout fish- 
ing. Damn cities! Damn factories! 
(except those in which fishing tackle 
is made). In the spring I suppose you 
feel just as I do. I’d like to start out 
in the morning and not have to touch 
my foot io a 3ide-walk for months, just 
wander along streams, loaf, breathe real 


ever, 








abd 






air, catch a few trout, say what I really 


trought to good friend, and be 


contented mE Ve 


some 


South Orange, N. Y 
the last! 
going to do it, too. 

the and follow it north, 
chase spring time until lost in the Are 
That's 
desire to Keep it up for a whole twelve 
hand the pulse 
of nature for a whole year. No, do not 
change in 


Amen to Some day I am 


Just start out with 


south wind 


tie ocean. my dream, only | 


month, keep my upon 


remember 
character 


ever noticing a 
Thus 
far, in my experience both rainbow and 
brook trout 
from a sporting viewpoint until spring 
sets in in earnest. I have 
still fishing for rainbow with 
just like bullhead fishing, and it don’t 


such as you mention. 


have been unsatisfactory 


seen men 
worms, 


I desire movement, ac 
When I that I don’t 
much care, what the fish, I can even en 
joy pickerel fishing, as the readers of 
Outdoor Life are going to discover be 
fore we are thru with “The Pike Book.” 
As to the up or down stream method, 
probably 
did 


appeal to me. 


tion, life. have 


we will never all agree, if we 
the fun of 
have become an up-stream advocate for 
all 


method only when bait fishing. 


where'd be fishing? | 


fly fishing using the down stream 
If the 
stream be too swift to work up, I follow 
the bank and step in below pools. 

I wonder how 
many Life 
a certain one 
Curtain, which appeared in the “Ameri- 


Speaking of criticism. 


readers of Outdoor noticed 


criticism of James E 


can Angler,” first issue, page 66. To 
quote: “A multiplying reel in trout 
fishing! This is what O. W. Smith 
(Outdoor Life, Dec., 1914), advises. It’s 


new to me and I’ve closely studied all 
fifty We've 
always used a common click reel. Smith 


‘The reel should be a quadruple 


the authorities for years 


says: 


multiplier.’ I’ve never seen anything 


beyond the common click reel used in 
trout fishing, and I’ve before 
read of anything but 


being employed for trout, and I’ve read 


never 


this sort of reel 


all the great authoritative writers 

Herbert (Frank Forester), Robert 
Roosevelt, Scott, Norris, Harris, Hal 
lock, Bradford, Harris (If we were to 
criticise in turn, why two Harris?- 
O. W.) Wells, et al. It would be inter 


other anglers on 
the subject.’ It would, indeed! It mat- 
ters not to that he is lifting 
a paragraph bodily from a work of some 
40,000 words, in the 
double-multiplying reel is but 
twice. There is a quadruple multiply- 
ing reel on the market designed espe- 
cially for the fly fisherman, made of 
aluminum and without off-set handle 
so that the line may not become tan- 
gled. Does Mr. Curtain know that? I 
do not use multiplier for ordinary fly 
fishing, neither do I advise it, as he 
knows if he has read “Trout Lore.” 


esting to hear from 


my critic 


which probably 


advised 
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But fishing such a pool as I had in 
mind, where the rainbow sometimes 
run to 13 pounds, he will find the dou- 
ble multiplier a great convenience, for 
he can play the fish from the reel. A 
rush of a 100 feet is rather confusing 
when the fish turns at the end and 
comes back faster than a single action 
can recover the line. And in “reeling 
for trout,’ where the worm fisher lets 
his line down even 150 feet with the 
current, a multiplier is very convenient 
if not essential. I will admit that I am 
not acquainted with “all the great au- 
thorities,” as is my critic, though I pos- 
sess over a 100 volumes on trout fsh- 
ing, but even though he is right in his 
assumption—or finding-—-does_ that 
prove that the multiplying reel may not 
be used with advantage? Washington 
never scratched a match, and our grand 
parents thought it a sin to have an or- 
gan in the church, but does that prove 
anything? What I complain of is that 
in a work where the single action is 
recommended 999 times—more or less 
-I shouid be quoted as recommending 
the multiplier always. I have defined 
a sportsman as “an individual in which 
the love of fair play is raised to the 
Nth place.”’ Play fair. O. W. S. 


Letter No. 378—A Down Streamer. 

Editor Angling Dept:—I subscribe to 
nine magazines, but can truthfully say 
that Outdoor Life is the only one of 
the nine that I read regularly—and I 
go straight to your angling department 
first off. Just a few words re the fel- 
low who didn’t sign his name—(No. 
305 May), the gentleman from San 
Diego—and who prefers up-stream fish- 
ing. ‘I'll take his reasons for fishing 
up-stream and try to turn them into 
reasons why one should fish down- 
stream. There are many more im- 
portant reasons why one should fish 
down-stream—my opinion—other than I 
give here. I am just answering his let- 
ter, taking his reasons alone. 

First: He says, “when you are fish- 
ing below you any stick or twig which 
you may happen to knock into the 
water will float down and frighten the 
trout below you.” I'll answer that by 
telling him to get out into the water, 
keep away from weeds and twigs. Also 
what about your line curling around a 
weed, twig or brush, that might be 
sticking out of the water, and you 
helpless, unable to reel in quick enough 
to prevent the disaster when fishing 
up-stream? We all make poor casts oc- 
casionally, and accidents happen. This, 
also, “would frighten the trout away” 
—you either wade out and untangle or 
jerk the twig. 

Second: He says, “facing down- 
stream the trout can see you more read- 
ily as they lie facing you.” I think its 
a fallacy that trout always “lie facing 
you.” How many times have you seen 
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them idling hither and yon, up, down 
and across the pool, their eyes looking 
four different directions, at least they 
“right about” at the least touch upon 
the water—they haven’t heard, they 
have seen! The man who keeps his 
shadow off the water (going up or 
down stream) and uses reasonable cau- 
tion, makes long or short casts as cir- 
cumstances call for, will find that Mr. 
Trout will grab his fly as soon as it 
hits the riffle. 

Third: He says, “If you have a deli- 
cate rise you pull the fly away from 
the trout.” That is true in both up and 
down-stream fishing, and won’t occur 
any more, and perhaps not as much in 
down-streaming. If one is on the alert 
and see his trout strike he can slack 
the line, oh, so little, when fishing 
down-stream. What about up-stream 
fishing in this case? 

Four: He says, “You cannot let the 





I’m enclosing a picture of a string 
caught by two of us last July on In- 
dependence Creek, in Northern Idaho, 
twenty miles in by pack from Pen 
D’Oreille Lake. This picture was tak- 
en with a vest pocket kodak whieh 
doesn’t show them up as large as they 
really were. To get a better idea of 
their size, compare them with our 
bodies. They averaged from eleven to 
twenty inches and were caught within 
three hours’ time. 

I have never seen an article pre- 
sented in your fishing section dealing 
with this fisherman’s paradise. It’s a 
twenty mile hike in from Pen D Oreille 
Lake and I suppose that accounts for 
it, tho I know of a great many in this 
territory that make the trip each year. 
Neither do I remember of having seen 
an article about cut-throat trout. The 
enclosed picture is of that variety.— 
W. L. H., M. D., Pullman, Wash. 














A STRING OF CUT-THROATS. 


fly float down naturally if you stand 
above as you must either let the line 
float with the fly or hold up the line 
and retard the fly, using your judgment 
as to how rapidly you should let the fly 
move with the current.” One can con- 
trol their fly fishing down stream, or 
they can give a lot of slack and “let-er- 
float” as in up-stream fishing—an un- 
scientific procedure to say the least. 

Five: He says, “In back-cast you 
will drag the line through the water 
up-stream or across the current, in do- 
ing which you will disturb the fish and 
get some half-hearted rises, and these 
fish, owing to the unnatural manner in 
which you have presented the fly, will 
refuse it and perhaps not rise again.” 
Here he gives his best reason, but it 
applies only with the novice. You, fish- 
ermen! how careful are you to ease 
your fly along until your time to back- 
cast, when—flip! and back she goes 
with no more noise than that added 
whirring of the line as it curls back 
over your head, comes forward again 
and lights gracefully, easily and with- 
out noise at the point of the riffle? 





COMPLIMENTS DR, W. L. H., 





PULLMAN, WASH 


I am very glad indeed to get your 
argument for down stream fishing, be- 
ing an up-streamer myself. Only re- 
cently, comparatively speaking, have | 
come to the up-stream method, but fish- 
ing rapid streams where the trout do 
lie with their heads up-stream—they 
are built that way—lI find it the more 
successful method. Undoubtedly in 
deep, currentless pools it is not so 
much a matter of importance. In bait 
fishing I fish down stream of course. 
You put up a good argument for down- 
stream, but you don’t convince me, 
which simply proves that I am an 
angler. Again I thank you for your 
good letter, and hope it will help the 
fight along.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 379.—$15.00 Fly Rod and 
Tapered Line. 

Editor Angling Department:—Let me 
express to you how much O. W. S. has 
meant to me, and if he will come out 
here there is a mess of hot biscuits 
with butter and honey, also a feed of 
country-cured ham with fresh eggs for 
breakfast, and fishing afterwards. I! 














would consider a day with him on a 
stream worth while if I never got a 
strike. Now can you tell me where I 
ean get a worth-while rod from $12.00 
to $15.00? Don’t laugh, but say, the 
heavy end of the taper goes next the 
hook, does it not?—F, H. Kimberly, Ida. 

I desire to thank you all for your 
good words and if I could do so, be- 
lieve me when I say that I would pack 
my turkey and hit the trail in your 
direction instanter. That ham and 
eggs smells good. You certainly can 
secure a good rod for “from $12.00 to 
$15.00.” Almost any tackle house can 
supply a “recommended” rod, or you 
ean write The Fred D. Divine Co., 507 
Roberts St., Utica, N. Y.; Mr. C. F. 
Orvis, Manchester, Vermont; or Mr. 
Geo. H. Burtis, Worcester, Mass., all of 
whom made, before prices went up, su- 
per-excellent $15.00 rods. I would stake 
my reputation as an angler on their 
quality. Now as to tapered lines. You 
are correct in your assumption that the 
line is used “small end to the reel.” 
Better than a single taper is the 
double: from heavy to light, and light 
back to heavy, giving you a “belley.” 


Letter No. 380.—Who Knows a Good 
Bait for Dolly Varden? 

Editor Angling Department:—I am 
not a subscriber, tho a reader of your 
valued magazine, still I would like to 
have you give me a good bait for Dol- 
ly Varden or Bull trout. The streams 
in this country are full of these fel- 
lows from six inches up to six and 
eight pounds. Our lake, Wallowa, is 
a great place for big ones, Bull trout, 
Rainbow, Brook trout and Eastern 
Brook are there in any numbers. I 
generally use salmon eggs or pieces of 
fish for Dolly bait, as they don’t rise 
to a fly to any advantage. It seems 
that I have seen mentioned every lake, 
river, and creek in the U. S. aside from 
this country. The State Game and Fish 
Commission has done some good work 
in stocking streams and lakes, and 
some fine catches were brought in last 
summer. Fly fishing is great here in 
the mountains after high water, 50 or 
75 trout, from 8 to 16 inches, being not 
unusual for three or four hours’ work. 
Good fishing may be had in any of our 
streams: Big Sheep Creek, Little 
Sheep Creek, Joseph Creek, Immaha 
River, or Wallowa Lake. Wishing you 
success and asking you to come and 
try your luck in this neck of the woods, 
I must close.—W. O. G., Joseph, Ore. 

I am very sorry that so much time 
must elapse before your letter will find 
the light through the pages of our best 
magazine. It will be thru the maga- 
zine that you will receive answer to 
your question undoubtedly. While Iam 
not a dyed-in-the-wool fly-fisher, I do 
not care to take trout on any form of 
bait when they will rise to flies. Dolly 
Varden will of course take flies, tho, 
as you intimate, not as will other west- 
ern trout. A live minnow makes a good 
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bait, as does also a small silver troll- 

ing spoon. Some day I shall hope to 

have the pleasure of fishing those 

streams with you. Let’s dream. What’s 

the harm any way?—O. W. S. 

Letter No, 381.—Do Lures 
Bass? 

Editor Angling Department:—I was 
greatly interested in O. W. S.’s re- 
marks upon the above topic (May, ’17 
issue), and therefore relate a person- 
a! experience. While casting along the 
lower side of a wing dam on the Miss- 
issippi River last summer with a 
Dowagiac minnow, when the water was 
very clear and I could see for some 
distance, I saw a bass lying between 
two rocks, and though I cast over him 
and within a few inches of his nose, 
he paid no attention; but when I put 
on a “crab wiggler’” he took it before 
it was two feet from him. The fish, 
a large mouth, weighed 2 lbs., 4 oz. I 
am of the opinion that few bass are 
frightened by the splashing of the lure 
upon the water. I am wondering why 
we do not read more articles regarding 
bass fishing on the Mississippi, for 
surely we have some fishing here.—R. 
W. S., Davenport, Iowa. 

I was greatly interested in your con- 
tribution to the question of whether or 
not the splashing lure frightens feed- 
ing bass, and I agree with you, that 
ordinarily the fish pays little atten- 
tion to the lure. Again and again I 
have cast over, beyond and around a 
fish, apparently without disturbing it in 
the least. Again I have seen them dis- 
appear at the flash of the shadow of 
a lure. Perhaps the shadow spells to 
them the passing of some bird with 
evil intent, tho that is attributing a 
rather high order of intelligence to a 
fish. When bass, or any fish as for 
that, are feeding, they care little for 
noise, disturbance or shadows. I have 
fished the upper Mississippi River, and 
know that there is no better small- 
mouth fishing in the country; indeed, 
fly fishing for small-mouth is at its 
very best along the upper Mississippi. 
—O. W. S.. 


Frighten 


Letter No. 382.—Could Not Make the 
Sucker “Strike.” 


Editor Angling Department:—In or- 
der that you may understand the small 
amount of recreation I get, let me say 
that I am a common laborer, and the 
only days I get off are Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July and Labor Day. One 
must catch some fish when his days 
are so few. Recently I asked three 
times to get off for a single day’s fish- 
ing, traveled 45 miles, and when I 
reached my stream found the water 
very clear and “nothin’ doing.” In one 
hole there was a number of suckers, 14, 
I counted them, but they would take 
nothing I had to offer, and I had worms 
and preserved salmon eggs. I would 
let the hook down among them, right 
in front of their noses in fact, yet they 
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refused to strike. Now what was the 
matter? Is there a better bait for black 
suckers than angle-worms?—G. W. C.., 
Penna. 

I can well understand that you found 
it difficult to get your “black suckers” 
to “strike.” That fish is not inclined 
to take hooks, either because too lazy 
or too shy, hardly not the latter. Fact 
is, I have never wanted them to bite. 
and when one has, as sometimes hap- 
pens when worming for trout, I have 
been greatly disgusted. I am inclined 
to think that there is no better bait 
than the one you mention, worms, tho 
you migh try dough balls. Perhaps you 
were too impatient and “wiggled” the 
worm. Suckers do not care for a mov- 
ing bait, simply let the bait, whatever 
it is, remain upon the bottom until 
they find and suck it in—O. W. S 





Letter No. 383.—Building Bethabara 
Caster. 
Editor Angling Department:—Could 


you inform me at your earliest conven 
ience of the name of a firm where | 
could purchase bethabara? Also the 
correct taper from butt to top of a 
bethabara casting rod? I noticed in 
the October, 1914, issue of Outdoor Life 
that a certain Harvey A. Donaldson of.- 
fers to give the readers the exact dia- 
meter taken every three inches from 
butt to tip with a micrometer. Do you 
happen to possess that information? 
Could you put me in touch with Mr. 
Donaldson? I have just made a rod of 
greenheart but I think the same is 
much too stiff. I have had nothing to 
guide me in the matter, for bait cast- 
ing is a new sport here, hence my de- 
sire to secure measurements to work 
with. We have just completed a new 
breakwater here and the spring salmon 
and grills come close up after the young 
herring and I have a notion that if a 
man could place a nice No. 3 Stewart 
spoon about 25 yards from shore he 
would get palpitation of the heart often 
enough to do him some good. I get the 
Outdoor Life regular and always find 
something of interest in the Angling 
Department.—W. C., Victoria, B. C., Can 

Almost any tackle house will be able 
to supply your needs in the way of rod 
material. Edward vom Hofe & Co., 
107 Fulton St., New York, list the 
wood you want in an old catalog. I do 
not happen to have a recent one. Have 
no doubt that Wm. Mills & Son, 21 Park 
Place, N. Y., could get it for you, tho I 
do not find it listed in a late catalog 
Have you Mr. Frazer’s “The Angler’s 
Workshop?” It supplies practically all 
the information you wish. Tho we file 
cur correspondence with utmost care, 
preserving from year to year, yet some 
times letters are lost as well as ad- 
dresses; unfortunately, we have lost 
Mr, Harvey Donaldson’s address, there- 
fore we can not put you in touch with 
him as we otherwise would be glad to 
do.—O. W. S. 
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will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. 
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Such 


information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 


game department’s duties in the premises. 
but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


nels, 








Interesting Articles on the Ursus Family 


Bear Protection. 
extract the following 
Vernon (Wash.) 
August 24th, written by 
West's best-known 
L. Dillaway: 
“Bears cannot be killed during May, 
June, July and August, for during this 
the year their and 
worthless. Here 
form, the 
help but 
comment on them and appreciate their 
change betterment. 
There 
in the 
refuge 


We 
Mount 


from the 
Argus of 
one of the 


naturalists, Harry 


season of hides 


meat practically 


have in 


are 
an abbreviated 
We cannot 


we 
new game laws. 
for 
is no reason why state 
Union could not have a game 
like the Yellowstone Park if the 
people would only insist upon it. Amer- 
is just awakening to its own. Let 
the protec- 
ago when 


every 


ica 
us look into the subject of 


tion of wild bears. A year 
we printed articles on this subject, they 
taken as a joke. Bear protection 
was first agitated by the magazine Out- 
door Life, under the management of J. 
A. McGuire. He it was who first real 
that the foolish killing of 
during the summer months 


were 


ized bears 


when nei- 
ther the hide nor meat were fit for use 
was no more nor less than a crime. 
We agreed with him and started pub- 
lishing articles on protection 
which caused a regular hubbub and up- 
roar, and a of sarcastic com- 
ments were directed at us. We kept on 
writing and publishing and agitating 
the subject and now we take pleasure 
in announcing that bears are protected 
in this state during their mating sea- 
To those who still object to their 
protection we state that the United 
States government has taken up the 
matter and agrees on the subject. The 
forestry service states that every bear 
is valued at $20 to the district in which 
it is captured, if done in the open sea- 
son, and for every bear killed in the 
closed season there is a corresponding 
loss of $20. 

“An old trapper stated that in the 
district in which he usually worked to 


bear 


series 


son 


trap bears, the country was practically 
depleted by summer campers who shot 
bears for fun and set fires to the berry 
bushes? A sharp watch was set to stop 
this, and campers were kept out of the 
district the following summer. The 
next trapping season, this man caught 
fourteen black bears, the meat- and 
hides of which brought him $365. We 
seldom publish pictures of dead birds 
or game, but in this instance we wish 
to show the folly of destroying game 
out of season, when by sparing it, it 
means life or profit to another. Two 
years ago I saw two summer-killed 
bears rotting in the sun where they fell 

killed ‘just for fun.’ These same two 
bears would have brought $40 to $50 
io someone if let live until the open 
season. We take our hats off to Mr. 
McGuire for the good work he started.’ 

Althko Outdoor Life 
times 
ago voiced its strong approval of the 
proper protection of bears, it was not 
until three years ago that we went into 
the fight in earnest. We prepared what 
we considered a model bear bill to- 
gether with an appeal in favor of bear 
protection, which we sent to each indi- 
vidual member of the legislatures of all 
the states in .the Union (containing 
bears) that met in assembly that win- 
ter, To each of these men we wrote 
personal letters, and got in touch also 
with the game and fish committees of 
all the assemblies possible. We also 
published many pages of matter in Out- 
door Life on the subject, enlisted the 
support of all the influential sportsmen 
in the states that we could, and in- 
spired much newspaper support that 
was helpful. This work entailed a 
great amount of labor and expense, in- 
cluding the employment of an extra 
stenographer part of the time, and when 
the smoke of battle had cleared away 
we were out about $500 in cash, but 
had .the satisfaction of piling up ma- 
jorities in favor of our bill in either the 
Etouse or Senate of several states, al- 


has at various 
. 
since its inception twenty years” 


tho in no state were we able to force 
it to a vote in both upper and lower 
house, except in California. Washing- 
ton was one of the states in which we 
nearly won; Colorado was another and 
Wyoming was another, California 
passed the bill in both houses but it 
was vetoed by the Governor. That was 
the result of the first shot fired in this 
country for bear protection. 

Last year we made practically the 
same fight that was waged the year 
before. Result: Nine states of the 
Union now have bear-protective meas- 
ures on their books (Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississip- 
pi, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin), while in addition 
to these, Wyoming doesn’t allow bears 
to be trapped. This, we believe, is a 
pretty good showing for three years’ 
work, considering that before we began 
our fight only two states (Pennsylvania 
and Louisiana) protected bears. 

Bear protection is of vital concern to 
our nation if we would conserve one of 
the most valuable natural assets belong- 
ing to us, and which thru negligence 
has been gradually slipping away. All 
we ask for is the abolition of the use 
of steel traps larger than No. 4 New- 
house (which will hold a lion or wolf 
but which will not hold a fair-sized 
bear), the closing of the season on 
them when their fur is of no use and 
limiting the number that may be killed 
in a year. Even the bitterest enemies 
of the bear should agree to these pro- 
visions. 


Evidence of Male Bears Fighting 
in the Spring. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been 
much interested in the articles in Out- 
door Life lately about the habits of 
bears, and I thought perhaps it would 
do no hurt for me to contribute my 
mite, I don’t claim to be an authority 


on bear hunting, or on the habits of 
bears, but I notice Mr. Rowell in his 











article in the September number of 
Outdoor Life says that he has never 
killed a bear that showed fresh marks 
of having been in a fight except late in 
the fall, and as I happened to kill a 
grizzly in the spring that was freshly 
bitten and clawed, I thought I would 
tell about it and allow it to be taken 
for what it is worth. 

In the sprirg of 1914 my partner and 
I camped for about five weeks, from 
April 30th till about the 6th or 7th of 
June, at the foot of the Matanuska Gla- 
cier, near the headwaters of the Mata- 
nuska River in Alaska. It is a very 
wild, mountainous region with almost 
no inhabitants. In fact, we only saw 
one other white man in that time. 

As there was still considerable snow 
there when we arrived, we kept a sharp 
lookout for bear sign, but the first that 
we saw was on May 15th, when we saw 
tracks of two coming down from the 
mountains together, and as the tracks 
were not very old we tried to locate 
them that day, but they went into some 
thick woods and we had to give it up. 
As we did not at that time locate their 
feeding ground, and hunted in other 
directions a number of days, it was not 
until the 28th that we finally saw and 
killed them. 

The glacier at this point is a succes- 
sion of steep ridges and peaks of ice, 
covered with from a few inches to sev- 
eral feet of dirt and rocks, with quite 
large trees growing in places. In a lit- 
tle hollow of a few acres between two 
of these ridges, two bears, presumably 
those whose tracks we first saw, had 
selected their feeding ground. They 
seemed to feed almost entirely on the 
roots of a certain small willow and oc- 
casional small cottonwood. 

We discovered them one evening 
about 7:30. My partner saw them 
first, but said he heard them before he 
saw them. They were about 300 yards 
distant, with the wind from them to us, 
and as only our heads showed over a 
ridge they did not notice us. They 
were male and female, as we after- 
wards found, the male being much 
darker in color than the female, and 
they were digging for roots, and every 
little while would growl and cuff at 
each other in a half playful manner. 

We watched them for quite a few 
minutes while we debated in whispers 
whether to open fire on them from 
where we were or to try to get nearer. 
We finally decided that as they would 
only have a jump or two to get out of 
sight if we did not bring them down, 
that we had better get nearer, so we 
went tack around the ridge we were 
behind and came up behind another one 
to within 100 yards of them. They must 
have heard or seen us as we looked 
over the last ridge, for they started to 
walk rapidly away and then broke into 
arun. We had previously agreed that 
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as I had the most rifle I 
should shoot at the largest one, which 
I did, aiming behind his shoulder, as 
he ran away quartering from me. I 
heard the bullet go plut as it struck 
him, and he immediately dropped down 
and began to bite the wound; but was 
right up again and charged my way, 
roaring loudly, whether with the inten- 
tion of fighting or because he was be- 
wildered I do not know. However, two 
more shots from the .30 rimless put 
him down for keeps, and we also got 
the other one, which proved to be the 
female. 

Now, this male bear had been in a 
strenuous fight not many days before, 
as his left ear had been bitten thru 
close up to the skull and was badly 
festered. His left fore paw was also 
bitten thru, the teeth marks meeting 
in the middle of the foot. He also had 
big bruises and patches where the hair 
had been knocked off by heavy blows. 
There were no marks on the female ex- 
cept the bullet marks, and as she was 
considerably smaller than the male it 
is not likely that she was the direct 
cause of the marks. I think that an- 
other bear about the same size as the 
male, judging from his' tracks, and 
which was alse ranging around there, 
and whose feeding ground we after- 
ward discovered, was the other party 
to the fight. The skin of the biggest 


powerful 


one we killed measured eight feet 
when stretched by hand. 
STODDARD. 


Wash. E. S. 


The Big Brown Bears of Alaska. 

That there is danger in hunting the 
big brown bears of Alaska (both the 
ursus Middendorfi and the ursus Gyas) 
there is no doubt. big planti- 
grades have killed too many men for us 
to in any manner attempt to whitewash 
the bad record they earned 
themselves. But this record is no 
worse than that of the American grizzly 


These 


have for 


when 
this 
and no 


(ursus horribilis) 
traveled 


Clark 


LOO 


Lewis & 
across country 


worse 


over 
than that of 
the grizzly even at the present day in 
the 
The grizzly bear is 


years ago, 


many of Wildest parts of our own 
‘bad med- 
at pretty near all times 
Alaska but 


what 


country. 
icine” 
is the 
exactly pursuit 
capture the 
son that it requires courage and nerve 


just as 


brown bear that is 


makes his and 


attractive. For very rea 
to hunt the grizzly his skin is a highly- 
prized trophy in den. In fact, 
among all the animals of the wild that 


found on 


any 


are this continent, we place 
the grizzly and the big brown bear of 
Alaska first. 


sheep take second place to ursus Gyas 


Even the moose and the 


and ursus horribilis. 
However, just because they are dan 
gerous, they should never be allowed to 


be exterminated from our wilds, for 
they are the noblest, the most pictur- 
esque animals we have. Rather, our 


sportsmen should be admonished to be 
more careful in pursuing them. They 
should be armed with sufficiently pow- 


erful guns so that two'‘or three shots 
will have enough penetration (a vital 
factor in bear hunting) and energy to 
down them before they reach the 
hunter in a charge. It is foolhardiness 
to hunt grizzlies or big brown bears 
with .30-30 or .25-35 rifles—or rifles in 


that class. (We killed a big grizzly with 


a .30-30 in Wyoming, ourselves, ten 


vears ago and we believe we 


know.) A 


ought to 
get 
ting a half dozen grizzlies with a .30-30 

all killed—and 
the seventh. that failure at 
the seventh hour is just as apt to come 
at the the 
the 
going to do? 


man might succeed in 


satisfactorily fail on 


tlowever, 


first hour as at seventh, or 


eleventh—and then what are you 


Sportsmen should not blame the game 


laws that protect these animals if they 


get bear 


both 


hurt following them. Grizzly 


end big brown bear hunting are 
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j‘he big brown bear skin stretched up at camp; measurement, 9% x9% feet. Shaw 
on left. 
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The bear skin made a beautiful trophy, mounted. 


The author is shown stand- 


ing by his prize. 


just as safe—ordinarily speaking—as 
some of the other classes of big game 
hunting (for in hunting men 
often fall from a cliff, and we have 
known a bull elk to gore a man to 
death), provided due care is exercised 
in their pursuit and the proper kind of 
arms are carried. Remember that a 
grizzly will charge quicker if surprised 
or shot at 50 feet than at 50 yards; and 
remember, too, that all members of the 
bear family have a deeper maternal in- 
stinct for the protection of their young 
than any other animal of the wilds— 
and be guided in your acts accordingly. 


sheep 


In re the ferocity of the big brown 
bear, we recently received the follow- 
ing letter from one of our readers at 
present residing in Illinois, but who has 
spent much time prospecting and hunt- 
ing in Alaska: 

tditor Outdoor Life:—The impres- 
sion prevail that the grizzlies are the 
largest of the bear family, but such is 
not the case. The big brown Kadiak 
bears of Alaska are by far the largest, 
and also the most ferocious. The hide 
of the one shown in the accompanying 
photographs measured 914x9% _ feet 
when skinned. His weight was esti- 
mated at 1,200 pounds. He was shot 
clear thru the front quarters with a .33- 
cal, rifle by the writer. The bear then 
killed W. H. Peterson of Hope, Alaska, 
who was tracking him. Tbe bear was 
then wounded again by George Clyde of 


Anchorage, Alaska, after which Clyde 
and I tracked him up together and 
found him dead. He was killed in No- 
vember, which is late for them to be 
out in that country. 

Ill, EARL W. SHAW. 


Mr. Shaw’s letter and photographs in- 
terested us so much that we immedi- 
ately wrote to him, requesting a de- 
tailed description of his experience, 
which we received in the following let- 
ter by return mail: 

“Camp Grant, Rockford, III. 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—I will try to 
give you the information asked for 
concerning the killing of the Kadiak 
bear. On account of the bear being 
wounded (probably two months pre- 
vious, tho not seriously), I was forced 
to track him most every day for two 
weeks before getting a shot at him. 

“Peterson and Clyde, who were out 
hunting moose that day, struck the 
bear’s track ahead of me after I had 
wounded the animal (Peterson getting 
some distance ahead of Clyde), Peter- 
son got within thirty feet of the bear 
before he saw it. The bear, which was 
lying in wait, then rose’on its hind feet 
and started toward Peterson, surpris- 
ing him so much that he pulled the 
trigger in throwing the gun to his 
shoulder, and of course in this way 
missed the bear. In his hurry to re- 
load he threw the lever down just far 
enough to throw out the empty shell, 





and then closing the magazine he 
raised the gun to his shoulder and 
pulled the trigger; but having no cart- 
ridge in the barrel, the gun snapped, 
and at almost the same instant the bear 
struck him on the side of his head, 
crushing it in like an egg. The bear 
then hit him thru the arms and legs, 
and then dragged him down in the 
creek and over a hundred feet down 
the creek on the ice. Then Clyde ap- 
peared on the scene, getting within 
twenty yards of the bear and managing 
to hit it once in the neck and once in 
the nose. The bear, which did not see 
Clyde, then took off down the creek. 
Clyde let it go and came back looking 
for me. We then both took up his 
tracks and found him dead not more 
than 400 yards from Peterson’s body. 

“The time spent hunting was from 
Oct. 1st to Nov. 20th. 

“EARL W. SHAW.” 


Fighting a Grizzly With Riatas. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Laurel Cafion 
lies west of Los Angeles a few miles 
and is now one of the choice locations 
for those who have business in the city 
and prefer to live in the country. Elec- 
tric cars take you to the mouth of the 
cafion and jitney buses do the rest. 

When I came to this city in February, 
1886, I met a Spanish ranchero named 
Louis Plummer. Louis and I became 
good friends and he told me this tale, 
which I will put in his own words as 
nearly as maybe: 

“It was back in the sixties, when I 
was only 12 and Eugene, my brother, 
was 10. Reports had been coming in of 
cattle and colts killed by a bear near 
the mouth of Laurel Cafion. The losses 
were so large at last that the men who 
owned ranches about the valley banded 
for the purpose of getting Mr. Bear. 
They set pickets along the range to 
watch for the coming of the bear. They 
had fast horses and good men waiting 
to carry word of his coming when they 
got the signal. My brother and I 
begged so hard to be allowed to watch 
the fight that the men consented at 
last, on condition that we stay on a 
hill that kept us out of harm’s way. 
So when the men rode in answer to the 
call, Gene and I straddled our caballos 
and rode, too. We reached our station 
on the little round hill and looked for 
the bear. We could see some dark ob- 
ject shuffling along on its way back to 
the cafion, but it was too dark to see its 
shape at that distance. 

“The horsemen had made a line 
along the base of the hills and two men 
rode out to meet the bear, which had 
been alarmed by the scurrying of 
horses and the smell of men. As they 
drew near the bear he rose on his 
haunches, whether to fight or just to 
look and smell I do not know, but the 
men circled about him and threw their 





riatas. One got him around the neck 
and tried to jerk him over on his back, 
but only slewed him around to all 
fours with a quarter turn. 

“The second man was hauling in his 
loop for another throw, but that bear 
sat up, caught the rope with his paws 
and began biting it. By the time the 
owner of the rope had jerked it away 
from him he had bitten it in two and 
mangled it for six feet besides. Then 
other men came racing up with swing- 
ing riatas and the real figtt began. 

“One got his rope on the bear and 
jerked him over on his back and three 
others threw for his feet as they turned 
up. Two ropes clashed with each other 
and failed. One got a hindleg but the 
vaquero was a bit too slow in taking a 
turn on the horn, so lost his rope as the 
bear lunged to his feet and after the 
man who had roped him. This man 
rode a white horse that was the devil 
to buck, and he snapped his man off, 
flat on his back, square in front of the 
bear. The bear never noticed the man 
but took after that white horse, pass- 
ing over the man and stepping on the 
palm of his hand. One claw went clear 
thru. 

“Then the whole crowd were cir- 
cling and trying to rope the bear, all 
but three old men who sat back to 
watch the boys. In the mixup one man 
got his rope on the bear, but his horse 
stumbled and the bear came up that 
rope hand over hand like a sailor. 
When he reached the man and horse he 
struck, his claws tearing the skin 
loose at the withers and stripping the 
flesh bare clear to the bottom of the 
shoulder in a strip eight inches wide. 
The skin hung down in a flap. 

“When the bear struck, the horse 
screamed, his rider leaned far over to 
the left and the bear made a snap at 
his right knee. Just as the _ great 
mouth was about to close on his knee, 
the man shoved a big Colt into that 
mouth and pulled the trigger. The bear 
settled back on his haunches, roared 
like a devil in pain and clawed at his 
jaws. Then the oldest man _ present 
went into action like a shot. He was 
past 70 and the best hand with a rope 
in the whole valley. He went past that 
bear on the jump, dropped his rope 
over the bear’s neck, got his turns on 
the horn in time and turned Mr. Bear 
flat on his back. 

“The other old men had followed the 
first one and each got a foot, one a 
front foot, the other a back one. In 
another second several other riatas 
dropped, two on one foot, and every 
leg was stretched, with a horse leaning 
on the rope and his rider putting his 
weight on the far stirrup to help. 

“They muzzled the bear, got two 
ropes on his neck and kept two on his 
hindlegs. Then they let him rise and 
began working him towards Los 
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Angeles. That shot.from the Colts had 
cut thru the tongue and broken the 
jaw. Aside from that the bear was un- 
marked. The men had to count one 
man and one horse put out of commis- 
sion, the hole in the hand that bear 
had stepped on in his rush being big 
enough to let a finger thru. It took 
them till daylight to get the bear into 
the town and tied up. Then they sent 
out word that they would have a bull 
and bear fight and the men came from 
all over the valley. When they were 
ready for the fight and had the bull in 
a mood to hop in and do his part, one 
of the young boys ran to the men and 
told them the bear looked sick. They 
went over to him and he was just 
breathing his last breath. The jaw 
wound had bled steadily until it killed 
him.” E. E. HARRIMAN. 
Calif. 


California’s Bear Law. 


Sportsmen of California are wonder- 
ing if a joke has been perpetrated on 


oI 
~) 
— 


them in the bear law that was enacted 
by their last assembly. According to 
the text of this law bears are protected 


from March 1 to November 1, each 
year. As the bears usually hole up 
about Nov. ist to 15th each year and 
“sleep” until April 1st, the bears of 


California are for tweive 
months of the year, and for one month 
of the year (March ist to April Ist) 
they have double protection 


Two years ago 


protected 


last winter Outdoor 
Life, in conjunction with several Cali 
fornia sportsmen, worked so hard for 
the Outdoor Life bear bill that we were 
able to get it passed in both the upper 
and the lower housc, 
by Governor 


but is was vetoed 


Johnson. In our fondest 


expectations for bear protection, how- 
ever, we never could hope to get a bill 
thru which so cleverly cinches the sit 
uation in favor of Bruin as the law 
which at present is found on California’s 
books. When relief does come in Cali 


fornia we hope the new bear law will be 
a model one. 























A MONTANA GRIZZLY. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This grizzly was killed on Jocko River, Mont., by 
Williams, President of the Carnegie Steel Co., and is a very large bear, 


H. D 


but, being 


thin in flesh, this 1,200-pound horse was able to carry it to camp, a distance of 


three miles. 


accounts for my mouth being puckered up so. 
place over three hours, and could have held him longer 


Idaho. 


I was holding the horse and was just whistling for the dog, which 


Six dogs held this grizzly in one 
He was killed on Mav 23 
STEVE ELKINS 





Unusual Incidents in an Old-Tim- 
ers’ Life. 


Outdoor Life:—The reason 
that I read your magazine is because it 
it pure gold, not of the cottontail kind, 
but of the real big game variety, and 
contributed to by such men as A, GC, 
Rowell; and all who have hunted big 
game know that Rowell knows. 

C, V. Oden asks why some deer fall 
when shot thru the heart and others do 
not. We boy hunters, in Northern Cali- 
fornia, assumed that a deer would fall 


Editor 


instantly when so shot if the breath 
was out, but if not he would run as 
long as that breath lasted. I am in- 


clined to think that we were correct. 

I also notice that Lloyd F. Brown has 
discovered that which most old hunters 
know, and that is that the .44-40 tears 
up flesh with a wonderful shocking pro- 
cess. 

We are requested to describe unusual 
incidents, and while hunters always 
have a list, yet they may be backward 
to tell of them, fearing that they will 
be drafted to serve in the army of hab- 
itual prevaricators. However, I'll 
chance a few little incidents that ap- 
peared to me to be unusual: 

No. 1. In 1876 Asbury Frost, now of 
Willits, Calif., shot.a beautiful three- 
point buck at about 50 yards. The buck 
was standing on a hillside and looking 
over a manzanita bush. Asbury could 
hit a dollar at that distance, and aimed 
at the. deér’s head. At the report the 
deer dropped out of sight. As soon as 
Frost had reloaded -his muzzle-loading 
rifle, What was to be seen but the three- 
point buck’ standing exactly as before! 
Frost deliberately downed him and re- 
marked that he guessed he wquld stay 
down this time. Well, when we walked 
down there we found two three-point 
bucks. They must have been twins, 
and one lay on top of the other. 

Nos, 2, 3, 4 and 5, I have killed six 
deer and two antelopes at four rifle 
shots: Two were killed at each shot, 
and when the last two were killed I 
only missed getting, three by one step- 
ping out of range just as I was pulling 
trigger. 

No. 6. When returning from a hunt I 
something disturbing. the water 
about. 60 or 70 yards down the creek. 
It was moonlight, and thinking it might 

duck, I fired my rifle by guess, 
there was some flopping, but no 
I found two mallard ducks with 
Quite a whopper, 


saw 


be a 
and 
flying. 
their heads shot off. 
eh? 

No. 7. In 1889, while Marcellus 
Brown, Green Jones and I were sitting 
around a campfire, Brown filled his 
pipe for a smoke. He had not smoked 
but a few minutes when his pipe blew 
out all the tobacco. Brown reloaded it 


and began smoking again when bang! 
she went, and search revealed a .22-cal. 
bullet in the bottom of the pipe. 


He 
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had unthinkingly mixed .22 shorts with 
his tobacco, and the shells were blown 
off without injuring the pipe. 

No. 8. A buck stood with tail towards 
me, and I shot at the tail. The deer 
dropped dead, but I searched in vain 
for any sign of blood. Hold on, you 
smarty, until I finish. After coming 
to the conclusion that he had died from 
fright, I opened him up, and there was 
no sign of inside wound. I then grasped 
his horn to lift his head for decapita- 
tion, when I discovered the bullet hole 
squarely placed in the forehead. The 
deer had evidently swung his head to 
his side to look back when I shot and 
missed his body and killed him by ac- 
cident. 

No. 9. I once saw a companion crease 
a buck that instantly fell. The hunter 
deliberately laid down his gun and 
stepped astride it to cut its throat. The 
deer jumped up with the man on top, 
and they rolled and tumbled into a 
gulch, possibly a distance of 75 feet. I 
ran to assist him, fearing danger, but 
found him wiping perspiration from his 
face, and the deer with its throat cut. 
I asked him what caused his agitation, 
and he replied: ‘‘Dang it all, I just rode 
a buck down the mountain for three- 
quarters of a mile!” ‘ 

Nos. 10 and 11. I have powder burnt 
two deer in my time, when hunting in 
brush, 

No. 12. This same Brown and Jones 
paunched a deer and as it was sick and 
repeatedly laid down, they concluded to 
drive it into camp. The last time they 
approached it refused to get up, so 
one of them laid down his gun and took 
hold of its ear to cut its throat, when 
the deer became suddenly animated 
and jumped up, dodged over a ridge 
and escaped. It is unusual to have 
one’s hands on a deer and then have it 
to get away. 

No. 13. As I once looked out thru 
some brush into an open space I discov- 
ered my partner, a tenderfoot at hunt- 
ing, sighting his rifle in my direction. 
I called to him not to shoot until he 
could see his horns. He then lowered 
his gun and stepped to a log and sat 
down. I, upon approaching, saw his 
gun was lying across his lap at full 
cock, and with set trigger. I walked 
up. ic him, took the gun and let down 
the hammer. He was about as white a 
man as I ever looked upon. Not a word 
was said then or since of the incident, 
and I value his friendship. 

No. 14. Taylor Frost, address Wil- 
lits, Calif., once awakened me in the 
night to tell of a dream of his having 
nearly laid his hand on a rattlesnake 
that was on some dead brush, and it 
drew back to strike when he awakened. 
He was much agitated because of its 
apparent reality. The next day he was 
walking in front of me and by an old 
brush fence. I saw a rattler on the 





brush and saw Taylor attempt to put 
out his hand towards it. There was no 
time to use words, and as Taylor 
sprang far down the hill I shot the 
snake in two, but not in time to have 
saved Taylor if he had not seen the 
snake in time to save himself. Ques- 
tion: Can the mind go ahead? 

No. 15. In Arizona I dreamed of hold- 
ing a snake rattle in my left hand; the 
rattles were about half black and of 
medium size. The next day I nearly 
stepped on a rattler and shot off its 
head. When I caught myself standing 
with the rattles in my left hand, just 
as seen in the dream, I recognized the 
rattles to be the same. Query, ditto? 

Alaska, ADDISON M. POWELL. 





An Alibi for the Passenger Pigeon. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I’ve enjoyed a 
humber of quiet chuckles over the in- 
nocent and ignorant enthusiasm of the 
Rev. S. M. Stratton’s declaration some 
months since that there still exist in 
Mexico passenger pigeons, peacocks, 
and dodos!!! Oh my blessed Aunt 
Maria! 

And now Mr. W. P. Shortridge backs 
him up and says it’s a fact, and that 
professors don’t know what they are 
talking about—or words to that effect. 

I am not a professor—not on your 
life!—not even of religion, but with 
the exception of a year spent in New 
York and vicinity, and four months in 
Texas, Mexico has been my home 
since May 10th, 1878, and for ten years, 
’78 to ’88, I lived in the region where so 
many amateur naturalists have stated 
that passenger pigeons are still to be 
found, viz:—the Western Sierra Madres 
(I was located in the San Dimas min- 
ing district in Western Durango.) In 
the high mountain above the camp 
wild pigeons were abundant at certain 
seasons of the years, feeding on acorns 
on the oak ridges, in flocks of from 
eight or ten up to one hundred. Altho 
in my boyhood in the late ’60s and early 
‘70s I was very familiar with the pas- 
senger pigeons, having shot and eaten 
lots of them and seen their flights in 
flocks of many thousands, I at first con- 
Younded these birds with the passenger 
pigeons of ‘‘God’s Country,’ but on 
killing a specimen or two found I was 
wrong, as, tho they resembled them a 
good deal, they were a smaller bird, 
and without being able, for lack of 
data, to state the other differences, 
can only say that they are not the pas- 
senger pigeon. When looking at the 
group of mounted passenger pigeons in 
the New York Museum of Natural His- 
tory three years ago, their superior 
size was the most notable difference, 
and a critical examination by a sci- 
entist would be necessary to give the 
finer points of difference. 

I have been in twenty-two states of 
the Mexican Republic, and have rarely 





let a chance to go shooting get by me, 
and have killed six distinct varieties of 
doves and pigeons, but have never seen 
a passenger pigeon, the mountain pig- 
eons of the Sierra Madres being the 
nearest approach to that extinct bird. 

If Mr, Stratton‘s knowledge of Span- 
ish was as ephemeral as of natural his- 
tory, like most of my compatriots in 
Mexico, who appear to think that the 
Mexicans ought to speak English, his 
mistake in saying that there are pea- 
cocks in the Mexican jungles is quite 
natural. “Pavo”’ in Spanish is a com- 
mon name for the turkey, as well as 
“guajolote” and “cocono,” which latter 
name is more often applied to the wild 
turkey, which abounds in numberless 
parts of Mexico. ‘“‘Pavo real” is the cor- 
rect Spanish name for the peacock, but 
in ordinary conversation they are often 
referred to as “pavos’—and especially 
where the wild turkey, or tame ones 
for that matter, are called ‘“guajolotes” 
or “‘coconos” (I believe that ‘‘cocono” 
is an Indian word.) 

The Yucatan jungles are said to 
abound in the beautiful occelated wild 
turkeys, which in my opinion are more 
beautiful than the peacock, altho not 
so gorgeously plumaged, and it is more 
than likely that Mr. Stratton was in- 
formed by natives that there were 
“muchas pavos en el monte” (meaning 
there were lots of wild turkeys in the 
woods) and that he understood them as 
referring to peacocks. All thru Mex- 
ico tame peacocks are common in a 
domesticated state, and altho their na- 
tive country is tropical Asia, I see no 
reason why they might not be acclim- 
ated and do well in the jungles of the 
Mexican tierra caliente, where climatic 
and food conditions are similar to those 
in their Asiatic haunts. But the Rev. 
Mr. Stratton is the first man who has 
ever stated seriously that they do ex- 
ist there in a wild state. 

Wild guinea fowl abound in some 
parts of Cuba and furnish fine sport, 
altho their native habitat is Africa; it 
is only reasonable to suppose that pea- 
cocks, that we only know in domesti- 
cation, couid be acclimated and add an- 
other name to the list of game birds in 
Southern Mexico. But, I’m from Mis- 
souri! 

Stratton’s dodos get my goat. It was, 
I think, in 1687 that the last living do- 
do, with feathers, was seen by civilized 
man on an island many thousand miles 
from Mexico. Now, how in the dick- 
ens could those birds paddle across the 
ocean (they were land birds, you know, 
and couldn’t even fly, but only waddle) 
and locate in Yucatan and lay low 
there for two centuries, until routed out 
of their clandestine obscurity by the 
scientific (?) researches of Mr. Strat- 
ton? 

On the streets of Mexico City feath- 
erless dodos are of common occurrance, 
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attired in frock coats, lavender trous- 
ers, “biled” shirts, plug hats, and eye- 
glasses. If these are the variety that 
the Rev. Stratton has reference to, he 
is correct. But I understood that he 
meant the kind that wore feathers and 
faded away long before the passenger 


pigeons. A. D. TEMPLE. 
Mexico. 
And now will every man who ever 


mentioned the present existence of live 
Wild passenger pigeons in Mexico take 
a back seat in the realms of perpetual 
darkness along wich the brethren who 
do not believe that antelopes shed their 
horns. One better than a scientist has 
at last spoken on this subject as it per- 
tains to these birds in Mexico.—Editor. 


A Good Average Deer Head. 


Editor Outdoor Life:- 
interesting letter and photographs con- 
cerning Virginia white-tail deer, sub- 
mitted by Dr. H. M. Beck of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I am sending you, herewith, inclosed, 


I note the very 


a view of a specimen [| killed in’ Maine, 

















Mr, Koons’ deer head pho ograph ad 
from the rear, 
fall 1910, which I think will compare 


favorably with any of the heads I have 
seen published. 

There is a among 
men to claim a record on 
either a great number of 
great width of spread, or 
heavy or lengthy horns. 
think that a specimen combining all 
these features should be entitled to 
some consideration as a record head, 
such for instance, as symmetry, size, 
weight, number of points (no knotty 


tendency sports- 


heads with 
points, 

very 
Personally | 


= oP ep 
Ii” 


scrags) and real beauty, which my head 


possesses. 
Number of points, 20; widest spread, 


19 inches; widest palmation, 614 inehes: 


curve of beam, 24% inches heighth 
from skull, 18 inches 
Ohio GEO. W. KOONS 


The Destruction of the Sage 


Chicken. 

Editor Outdoor Life I have been 
traveling thru the Western part of 
Routt County, Colo, almost continu 
ously all the past summer and have 
made it a point to observe closely the 
game conditions in this part of the 


country, and this being the home of the 


sage chicken, it is with considerable 
sorrow’ that I note the destruction of 
this grand bird of the desert. In my 
opinion unless these birds have imme 


diate and complete protection they will 
be absolutely wiped out 

this 
thousands 


In many parts of county they 
but a 
the 
ground one can travel tur days and not 
bird. A 


bunches are still 


numbered in the cou 


ple of years ago; now on same 


raise a single few scattering 


to be found in remote 


places, and if given immediate protec 


tion they would no doubt increase, They 
increase faster than most wild birds, 
six 
bird, 


But the auto 


usually hatching from twelve to 


teen young, and being a hardy 


they all grow to maturity 


mobile is directly the main cause of 
their fast destruction. They are a bird 
of the desert or open country and the 


auto can and does go any place that the 
sage hen lives, and four men with auto 
matic guns and dogs can clean a whole 
section of these birds in a single day 
During the fifteen days of open season 
this year the entire country where these 
to stay combed 


birds known was 


day after day, and it is a certainty that 


were 


but few birds escaped. Fishing streams 


can be fished out, then restocked and 
soon made as good as ever, but not so 
with the birds, and | trust we can per 
suade our State Legislature to give this 
valuable bird complete protection be- 
fore another season comes round and 
the destruction is made complete.. 
Colorado. SAM STEVENS 
What Mr. Stevens says is only too 


true, The same report comes to us from 
every state that shelters that grand 
bird, the sage grouse. It seems there 
are but two courses left: either to r 


duce the bag limit and exercise strictel! 


espionage over the automobile drivers, 


or close the season entirely We never 
like to see a game bird season closed 
except as the very last resort, for, as 


soon as it is closed, ordinarily, less in 
terest is taken in the protection of the 
birds by sportsmen, and sufficient van- 
dalism will be practiced to exterminate 
them eventually, even with a closed sea- 


son. Let us all give some deep thought 
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to this subject. Suggest a remedy, 
those of our readers who can, and we 
will publish it.—EKditor. 





Save the Does. 


The open season for deer is now 
(Oct. 10) at hand in many parts of the 
country, and in fifteen states the law 
allows both bucks and does to be killed. 
In the other states does are protected 
at all seasons. 

Since the does as a rule average less 
in welght than bucks of the same age, 
killing a doe instead of a buck usually 
means considerably less meat, Further- 
more the supply of deer will not in- 
if the breeding stock is killed 
off. The rapidity with which deer in- 
crease when does are protected is 
shown by the experience in Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, and other states, and a 
doe spared this fall means at least one 
more fawn, as well as one more doe, 
next spring. A fawn left without a 
mother this fall will have more difficul- 
withstanding the the rigors of 


crease 


ty in 

winter 

The Mention of Arms, Etc., in 
Hunting Stories. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Now that in 
the new Outdoor Life we are going to 
have splendid stories by America’s best 
sportsmen, let me make this sugges- 
tion: Why not ask each author of such 
hunting stories to mention the kind and 
calibre of gun used during the trip, and 
why. We read of long shots, and other 
important incidents of the trip in which 
the rifle plays a very important part, 
and still it often happens that no men- 
tion at all is made of the kind of arm 
used. I think this will interest a great 
many more of the readers and aslo gain 
them something to go by in making 
their own selection for their trip. This 
suggestion would also apply to the oth- 
er equipment taken on the hunting trip. 

New York JOHN M. LIPTAK. 


To which suggestion we most heartily 
say, amen. Let us suggest, therefore, 
to our correspondents that hereafter 
they give us more details of the kind 
mentioned as we know from experience 
how eagerly such data is devoured.— 
Editor. 


Regarding Hunting by Way of 
Atlin, C. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—-Several months 
ago an article was published in Outdoor 
Life by someone who had been at At- 
lin, B. C., saying how foolish men were 
to come in here (Telegraph Creek) and 
make this expensive hunt when they 
could take the same hunt from Atlin 
by automobile. 

Several sportsmen who have hunted 
here two or three times have written 
me asking me to answer the article. 


Life 


Outdoor 


The last mail brought a letter from 
Powhatan Robinson, who, as you know, 
only hunted here once. He explored 
Cold Fish Lake, returned and made 
“The Burnham Circle,” returning via 
Deuse Lake. He is not familiar with 
the north country and asked me if there 
was any truth in the article and if not 
to personally let you know. So here 
goes: 

Atlin is the center of a chain of plac- 
er mining camps on Fourth of July, 
Pine, Spruce, and other creeks, and 
O’Donnell River. They have splendid 
wagon roads to all these creeks and 
are using automobiles on them. There 
is no game reached by any of these 
roads. 


The Fannini sheep can be got near 


Way 





er Atlin than here, but not the true 
Stonei sheep. Stonei sheep are killed 
between Nakena and Nahlin, that run 
with the Fannini. 

They are Stonei sheep, all right, yet 
there is a difference; their scalps are 
lighter. 

The travel for moose and caribou to 
the east of Gem Lake (proper name 
Victoria Lake) is about the same dis- 
tance—if anything a little in favor of 
here. None of this game can be 
reached except by pack train. Atlin 
has no pack train outfit and never has 
used them, and as a result, poorly- 
maintained pack trails. 

The Nakena-Nahlin is only one of the 
different hunts taken from here. 

B.C. J. FRANK CALLBREATH. 
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Hutchinson, Minn., may well feel 
proud of its lively sportsman club, the 
Gopher Campfire Club, membership 
600. Many cities of ten or twenty times 
the population of Hutchinson have not 
such a high-class organization. A let- 
ter from its secretary, W. D. Griffith, 
discloses the following as one of the 
ennobling purposes of the organization: 
“Recognizing the rights of property 
owners, we condemn all acts of dis- 
courtesy or vandalism, or any unsports- 
manlike conduct, such as have in many 
instances created prejudice. We invite 
all who love the ancient and honorable 
sports of shooting and angling, who 
would increase the opportunity for their 
enjoyment by increasing and preserving 
upland game birds and waterfowl, game 
animals and fish, and all other wild life 
and who would preserve and protect our 
forests, lakes and streams, to join with 
us in an organization for the purposes 
named,” 


The following extract is made from 
a letter received from C. P. Fair, a 
sportsman subscriber of Outdoor Life, 
residing in Wellington, New Zealand: 
“This is a great country for game, red 
deer being the largest which may be 
shot, tho some moose have been im- 
ported and are -reported to be doing 
well. In some parts pigs and goats are 
numerous, in fact, the former are a ser- 
ious nuisance to the farmer in places. 
The .303 of various makes, but having 
the government cartridge, is the popu- 
lar arm here, owing to the cartridge be- 
ing manufactured in the colony—the on- 
ly rifle cartridge that is. 

“For the gun lover there are all sorts 
of imported game (California quail) and 
pheasant being the chief, while the na- 
tive wild duck is numerous in the lake 
and swampy districts. 
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“Trout fishing I do not indulge in, but 
judging by the number of fishermen 
and from reports, the streams are fair- 
ly teeming with fish.” 


On the plenitude and destructiveness 
of mountain lions to deer in California, 
M. S. Gordon of Palm Springs, Calif., 
writes: “I have been out in camp for 
about three weeks. I first went out on 
horseback for two days looking for a 
place to camp. I remarked when back 
that I had seen more lion sign than 
deer sign. One night while I was 
camped in Long Valley—in the San 
Jacinto mountains, at an altitude of 
about 9,000, according to the U. S. maps 
—a full-grown lion came within easy 
shot gun range of my tent one night, 
leaving the print of his two fore feet 
very distinctly in the moist sand along 
the water as he drank. At another 
camp near Cornell Peak, I found close 
the fresh droppings of unquestionably 
a lion, deer hair mixed all thru them 
Two other deer, lion killed, have been 
found this summer in these mountains. 
If a bounty of say $50 should be put on 
them, it would pay hunters and trap- 
pers to go after them and some good 
would be done.” 


The following is interesting news to 
our army of friends who are assisting 
in the great work of game protection: 
“Editor Outdoor Life:—We are to or- 
ganize the Washington Fish and Game 
Protective Association from the differ- 
ent clubs thruout the state. Our fish- 
ing and hunting is becoming depleted 
and so it is necessary that a large or- 


“ganization be formed from the many 


clubs in order to better present condi- 
tions.—C, A. Wisen, Chairman, Seattle, 
Wash.” 
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The Sheep-Killing Dog. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—The present 
high prices of mutton and lamb make 
it desirable to keep the farms of the 
United States well stocked with sheep, 
aside from materially adding to the food 
supply of the land in this time of na- 
tional crisis. All good sportsmen de- 
sire to “do their bit.” 

One of the deadliest foes the sheep- 
raiser has to combat is the sheep-kill- 
ing dog. Those in position to know 
elaim that not only are these dogs de- 
structive to sheep, but have a bad in- 
fluence as tc the numbers kept on 
farms, the moral effect upon all per- 
sons who have seen sheep killed, in- 
jured, or frightened by dogs being far 
more destructive, they say, to the in- 
dustry than the actual damage sus- 
tained. No farmer contemplating sheep- 
raising is likely to venture on the en- 
terprise while the flocks of his neigh- 
bors are continually meeting reverses 
through the attacks of dogs, as the ul- 
timate financial losses are incalculable. 
Dog depredations to flocks are not only 
disheartening and discouraging to the 
flockmaster, but they also break up 
breeding plans and render flocks rest- 
less and unproductive. Now it is up 
to our fellow-sportsmen to do all in 
their power to alleviate these condi- 
tions. 

These dogs work both singly and in 
groups, but usually by twos or threes. 
They do not limit their attacks to the 
flocks of the immediate vicinity in 
which they are kept, but are prone to 
travel for miles in all directions, spread- 
ing destruction in the flocks with which 
they come in contact. Because their 
work is so frequently done under the 
cover of darkness it is almost impos- 
sible to catch them in the act of worry- 
ing the sheep, and hence they can sel- 
dom be positively identified. 

The methods in which different dogs 
attack and destroy sheep vary great- 
ly. Some dogs simply kill one or two 
sheep in a flock, while others continue 
to attack them until all are either de- 
stroyed or crippled. In many cases 
where large numbers are killed they are 
neither bitten nor wounded, but simply 
chased unttil they die from exhaustion. 

After a dog has once formed the hab- 
it of sheep-killing, it seemingly becomes 





a mania with 
ever, broken 


him, and he is seldom, if 
of it. He not only de- 
stroys sheep himself, but leads other 
dogs to the work. No consideration 
should be given to such dogs; if addi- 
tional losses to flocks from this source 
are to be avoided, they should be dis- 
patched as soon as their habits become 
known. 

That dogs are a real hindrance to 
the sheep industry is not only ac- 
claimed by the testimony of thousands 
of sheep owners whose flocks have suf- 
fered through ravages by them, but is 
verified by figures showing a conserva- 
tive estimate of the partial loss in- 
curred by flockowners during the year 
1913 in twenty-one farm states of the 
union, which shows that approximately 
107,760 sheep were lost by sheep-kill- 
ing dogs that year. It is presumed that 
the number killed the current year will 
be proportionately in excess of that 
number. Thus it will be seen that this 
results in a very serious loss of meat 
supply to this country, which is ren- 
dered especially important at this time 
by reason of the scarcity of all classes 
of meat. 

Owing to his many acts of faithful- 
ness and devotion, the dog rightfully 
holds a strong place in the minds and 
affections of men. This fact must be 
reckoned with in any attempt to amelio- 
rate the injury done by the animals hav- 
ing the bad characters of the dog fam- 
ily. Not infrequently it happens that 
the dog most beloved is the one that 
will kill or worry the most sheep and 
is most cunning in obscuring the evi- 
dences of his clandestine prowlings. Be- 
cause of the economic loss occasioned 
by sheep-killers, and because of such 
dogs bringing the whole of their kind 
into bad repute, it is necessary that the 
true admirers and friends of this ani- 
mal should help to further any steps 
likely to result in the limitation of the 
activity of these descrediting members 
of a noble race. Someone has suggest- 
ed that one of the most practical meth- 
ods of accomplishing this result would 
be to place upon dogs such a tax as 
will reduce the number of superfluous 
dogs and result in fewer dogs being 
kept by persons who can not or will 
not give them the attention necessary 
to prevent the formation of habits and 





associations that lead to sheep killing 
It is further suggested that these taxes 
be held in trust by the county to be 
paid to sheep owners for 
tained by dogs. Some states already 
have such a law. 


losses sus 


There is now on the market a fence 
known as dog-proof fence, so flockmas 
ters need not dispose of their sheep 
because of the dog menace, even as it 
now exists. With the more general 
adoption of methods of intensive farm 
ing, the grazing of sheep upon compar 
atively small areas of land sown to for- 
age crops instead of upon permanent 
pastures in larger fields is facilitated 
Such a change in pasturage reduces the 
fenced area to a minimum and thus 
makes possible the building of dog 
proof fences around the smaller fields. 

There are two sides to every ques- 
tion and this applies to the much moot- 
ed question under discussion. The writ- 
er cannot say he approves of putting 
out dog poison, even though notice is 
given of the fact in advance, as he con 
siders the practise of poisoning dogs 
highly inhumane and unworthy of a 
righteous man. Anyone who has wit 
nessed a dog having convulsions and 
fits as a result of being poisoned 
knows the agony that the poor creature 
passes through. Still we hear officials 
high in government service ~ecommend 
putting out poison 
tice is given. 

About the the 
er has to offer would be to keep dogs 
suspected of sheep-killing confined at 
night, in fact all dogs would be safer 
from harm, or doing harm, if tied or 
kenneled during the hours of darkness 
During the daytime a may be 
kept on the dogs and lessen the chance 
of them getting into mischief. In this 
and other ways sportsmen may aid in 
reducing the number of sheep killed, 
which in time will redeem the character 
of the dog as a race, now so little es- 
teemed in some people’s minds. In 
this time of war, sportsmen will safe- 
guard their own thoroughbred dogs by 
taking this matter up and giving it 
some thought, else they may find their 
dogs ordered killed by the government, 
as already the government of Great 
Britain has issued a decree to kill all 
dogs in England. 


where advance no- 


best suggestion writ- 


watch 
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Think what a similar order would 
mean to you—possibly separate you 
from your best friend, the dog—and co- 


operate with sheep owners in every way 
possible so as to offer them no excuse 
for demanding stringent laws. 
THOMAS HUBERT HUTTON. 
Kentucky 


In Re ‘‘Hunting the Doodlebear.’’ 
Editor Life: —I 
ceived communications 


have re- 
from 
your readers, relating to my account of 
“Hunting the Doodlebear,”’ published in 
vour July number, the most interesting 
Spanish and 


Outdoor 
several 


was written in 
from Panama. 
as follows: 

“Mr. William Hickox: 

“Author of the article ‘Hunting the 
Doodlebear,’ published in the maga- 
zine Outdoor Life for July, 1917. 

“My Dear Sir:—I have been greatly 
delighted at reading your article al- 
referred to, and being fond of 
hunting and something of an enthusi- 
(this being my only relaxation), I 
have decided to pass some time in your 
country with the exclusive design of 
hunting, my chief object being to hunt 
the phenomenal doodlebear of which 
you spoke in your article. (A bear with 
horns! What an extremely dangerous 
animal!) Of this will be no 
slight task, but, however, it may be, I 
will not stop at the expense, because 
my social and financial position permit 
to go the limit, and I am deter. 
mined to employ the time and money 
necessary to gain my object. 

“Well, I wrote to your guide, Mr. Nor- 
val, with the address you gave in your 
and I have not been able to get 
returned me 


of which 


came Translated, it is 


ready 


ast 


course, 


me 


article, 
an answer because they 
my letter with a stamped notice, say- 
ing, ‘Insufficient address; Return to 
Sender,” and now I take the liberty of 
writing to.you to request your aid, that 
is to get me a guide and « couple of 
Indians, horses, and the rest of the par- 
aphernalia and outfit necessary for the 
expedition, remembering always that I 
am responsible for all the expenses, and 
at the same time, I invite you to do me 
the favor of accompanying me on this 
hunt and thus confer a very great fa- 
vor indeed on me.” 

To the above I made answer as fol- 
to-wit: 

“T have your esteemed letter of re- 
cent date and thank you for your invi- 
tation to join you in a hunt for the 
doodlebear in Massachusetts Colony. 
Altho the last of this species hereabout 
may not have been destroyed by our 
party, as stated in my veracious history 
printed in Outdoor Life, I would yet 
not advise you to come here to kill 
any of them, as it is closed season on 
doodlebears now, and if a female of the 
species should be killed, somebody 


lows, 


would lose the profit on ten-cent milk. 


Outdoor Life 


Thus the collateral circumstances 
might prove unpleasant all around. 
However, something very like the 


cdoodlebear might be found in the Canal 
Zone—a beast, as described, with horns 
that measure nearly a foot in length, a 
three-foot tail, and ‘fur of a magenta 
tint, punctuated here and there by ir- 
regular white spots.’ 

“T am surprised to learn that your 
letter, directed to ‘Norval, R. F. D., Bos- 
ton’ came back to you stamped ‘Insuf- 
ficient address; Return to Sender.’ As 
there are less than a million and a 
half inhabitants in this settlement, the 
postmaster surely ought to have locat- 
ed so prominent a personage as Norval 
and delivered your !etter. 

“I searcely think you can reach Nor- 
val now, for he has gone away—whith- 
er I know not, Perhaps he is with Gen- 
eral Pershing ‘Somewhere in France,’ 
fighting the Kaiser; perhaps he has died 
of grief at losing the pelt of the doodle- 
bear; perhaps he may have gone back 
to the Grampian Hills, the home of his 
ancestors, where ‘his father fed the 
flocks;’ perhaps he has retired to his 
uermitage and is sorrowing for the flip- 
pancy and piebald humor of his fellow- 
men! Adios Amigo.” 

1 think it’ was a seventeenth century 
philosopher who said that a man with- 
out a sense of humor must needs go 
thru life the butt of others, and a sor- 
row to himself. WM. HICKOX. 

Massachusetts. 


How to Tell the Directions. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—How to tell 
the directions and reach a given point 
is a subject that has interested man 
from the very earliest times. Even with 
the advancement of science it is not 
an easy thing to find the true north. 
Some say that moss grows on the north 
side of trees and that a person can tell 
the north side of a pine tree by the 
way its limbs sag down, but the ques- 
tion immediately arises, how are you 
going to tell the direction in a prairie 
and desert country where moss and 
pine trees do not exist. Every one 
knows that the sun rises in the east 
and sets in the west, but the sun is not 
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always shining, and besides it advances 
north in the summer and goes south in 
the winter. The North Star is supposed 
to be the guiding beacon for the night 
traveler, but unfortunately all of us are 
not astronomers and sometimes the 
North Star cannot be seen. 

For directions on the prairie recourse 
is sometimes had to the compass flow- 
er, which folds its leaves north and 





south. Recourse is also had to the com- 
mon ant hill of the red ant. The red 
ant is an early riser and works from 
the hole on the east side of the hill 
where the sun first strikes the hill. A 
line drawn from this hole through the 
top of the ant hill will give east and 
west with a very slight variation. A 
method sometimes used to find the di- 
rections on a cloudy day is to rest a 
small pointed stick on the thumb nail 
and it will cast a shadow. The shadow 
will indicate the position of the sun. 

It must be remembered that geo- 
graphical (true north) and magnetic 
north are two distinct things. The dif- 
ference is called the variation or declin- 
ation of the compass. The declination 
is 22 degrees east in Astoria, Oregon, 
and 21 degrees west in the northern 
part of Maine. The geographical and 
magnetic north are practically the same 
on a line drawn from White Fish Point, 
Michigan, southeasterly to Charleston, 
South Carolina, 

There are several ways of finding 
true north as indicated by the North 
Star. One is by aid of a watch and 
the sun. Place the watch on a level 
surface with the hour hand directly un- 
der the sun. Find the point midway 
between the hour hand and 12 o'clock, 
and through this point and the pivot 
draw an imaginary line, which will be 
approximately the true meridian, tho 
it varies in certain parts of the coun- 
try owing to difference between stan- 
dard time and sun time. Another way 
is by the North Star. Attach a roc 
or other weight to two strings an! 
suspend the strings twelve feet apart 
and in line with the North Star. To see 
the forward string a light will have 
to be used. When the two strings are 
in line with the North Star, the imag- 
inary line can be prolonged in the day- 
light if desired. 

Probably one of the most satisfactory 
ways of telling the directions is by the 
compass, which shows the magnetic 
north, and is near enough for the aver- 
age person. The next question is what 
kind of a compass should be used. It 
pays to get the best. Some of the im- 
portant points of a good compass are 
accuracy, a closed case to prevent brok- 
en crystals and consequent injury to 
the needle, a lever to lift the needle 
off the pivot when the case is closed, 
a quick response of the needle when it 
is released, and a luminous dial or 
needle for night use. I have used and 
can heartily recommend the Ceebynite 
compass advertised in this magazine 
and sold by the Taylor Instrument 
Company at a price of $3. It has a 
floating dial, is accurate, the needle re- 
sponds quickly when released, it will 
stand up under hard usage, and the 
north and south points will shine in the 
dark without fail. A popular compass 
with the soldiers abroad just now is one 
that has a dial which floats on oil. 











The next thing to a good compass is 
a good. map showing both the geographi- 


cal and magnetic north. -Before you 
start on your hunting trip this year 
write to the Director, United States Ge- 
ological Survey, Washington, D. C., ask- 
ing him for a list of the topographical 
maps of the state in which you are go- 
ing to hunt. For five or ten cents each 
you can purchase from him the differ- 
ent maps showing roads, railroads, 
streams, trails and mountains. The 
maps can be easily foldéd to a conven- 
ient size for the pocket. About forty 
per cent of the United States has been 
mapped in this way, and a large part 
of Alaska has been mapped. 

Suppose you have a map and com- 
pass and want to reach a certain place 
shown on the map (Point C, Figure 1). 
First find your present location on the 
map (Point A, Figure 1). Draw a line 
(AB) from this point parallel with the 
magnetic north and south line shown 
on the map. Place your compass on the 
line AB with the north point of the 
compass card on a line with AB, and 
then note what point on the compass 
card is in line with C (the point where 
you want to go). The angle BAC will 
be found to be 45 degrees or technically 
north 45 degrees east, which is north- 
east. You can use your watch for read- 
ing off this angle, allowing fifteen de- 
gress for every five minutes shown on 
the watch dial. You then proceed from 
A to C by traveling 45 degrees east 
of north; consulting your compass at 
frequent intervals to ascertain if you 
are traveling at an angle of 45 degrees 
from the way the needle points. 

If you want to determine your pres- 
ent location on the map, and you are 
able to recognize two distant points 
on the ground, proceed as follows: 
Place your compass on the map and 
get the needle lined up parallel with 
the north and south magnetic line 
shown on the map. This is for the 
purpose of getting your map straight. 
Next take a straight stick and place 
the end of it at a point on the map 
that you recognize on the ground (saya 
mountain). Sight along this stick from 
the mountain shown on the map to the 
mountain itself, and when in line draw 
a line on the map toward your body. 
Repeat the same operation with anoth- 
er mountain you recognize and which is 
shown on your map. The point where 
the two lines intersect on your map 
is your map location, and by consulting 
the map you can easily tell which way 
to travel to reach camp. 

Texas. B. O. BAKER. 





Some Unusual Experiences. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a late num- 
ber of “our” magazine I notice what you 
Say in your article, entitled, “To Our 
Readers,” and thought perhaps you 
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might sift out something from some of 
my experiences, as I have hunted in 
Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming and 
Montana and what I say will be strictly 
true in every case: 

Stringing Fish Before Landing. Them. 
1872—I had borrowed a very cranky 
boat to put out a trot line (or night 
line) in Skunk River, Iowa. I baited 
in evening, using the sure bait—angle 
worms. Next morning I went to take 
off the catch and noticed the line was 
alive as it would go up stream and then 
down stream, said stream being 75 to 
100 yards wide and main line being 
fastened on each shore. As I traced 
and removed fish, I was sure there 
was some fish ahead of me; finally as 
I came next to my stout friend, he came 
to top and showed the tail of a catfish 
just protruding from between his jaws, 
but as he was quiet, I took him by-the 
gills and started to lift him into the 
boat, but, being new in the Walton busi- 
ness, I allowed him to touch the side 
of the boat. He made one mighty flop 
and to save the boat from capsizing, I 
let go of the fish, but still held to the 
main line, with the result that he threw 
his mouth wide open, at the same time 
throwing his head_from side to side and 
finally disgorged the fish he had at- 
tempted to swallow, so I could not 
weigh him, But the one I saved weighed 
just four pounds, and this one was on 
a ten-ounce cat he had swallowed, and 
this was the cat that had the hook; so, 
should I have had anything with which 
to have landed the largest one I would 


have had a good string of fish, already 


strung. 

A Remarkable Accidental Shot. 1876. 
—I was hunting antelope in Kansas; 
sneaked up to close range undiscovered, 
shot one and the other two ran back 
about 100 yards and stopped to see 
what had made the disturbance. I took 
aim for the buck, but as I was about 
to press the trigger the other one start- 
ed, and ran behind the buck and at right 
angles to my position. As it was pass- 
ing the aim I pressed the trigger and 
it dropped in its tracks, and the buck 
made only three or four jumps and fell 
dead. STUBB. 

Ohio. 


Buffalo Bill’s Needle Gun. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a 
reader of Outdoor Life for sometime, 
and was especially interested in Mr. 
Thomas’ article in his ‘‘Last Interview 
with Buffalo Bill,” in the May number, 
as Buffalo Bill has long been one of 
my old heroes. I am sorry that any 
controversy has arisen over the calibre 
of his gun, as I am certain Mr. Thomas 
made the statement as he received it 
from Buffalo Bill’s own lips, and as he 
says, the statement was from a dying 
man, and the memories of all old tim- 





ers are faulty. I have before me “The 
Life of Hon. W. F. Cody,” published in 
1879, and quote from this book, page 
154: “I had no saddle, mine had 
been left at the camp a mile distant, 
so, taking the harness from Brigham, 
I mounted him bareback and started 
out game, being armed with 
celebrated buffalo killer, ‘Lucretia Bor- 
gia,’ a newly improved breech-loading 
needle gun, which I had obtained from 
the government.” 


as 


after my 


And again in referring to his cele- 
brated buffalo hunt with Billy Com- 
stock, found on page 172, same book 
“We fortunate in the first 
in getting good ground. 
mounted on one of his favorite horses, 
while I rode old Brigham. I felt con- 
fident that I had the advantage of Com- 


were run 


Comstock was 


stock in two things—first, I had the 
hest buffalo horse that ever made a 
track: and, second, I was using what 


was known at that time as the needle- 
gun, a breech-loading Springfield rifle, 
calibre .50. It my favorite old 
‘Lucretia,’ which has already been in- 
troduced to the notice of the 
While Comstock was armed with a Hen- 
ry rifle, and altho he could fire a few 
shots quicker than I could, yet I 
pretty certain that it did not carry pow 


was 


reader; 


was 


der and lead enough to do execution 
equal to my calibre .50.” 
This statement from his own book 


proves to me he was using at that time 

a .50 calibre gun, as has been contend- 

ed by some of your correspondents. 
California. C. C. OLIVER. 


Powder Used to Scare Away 
Coyotes. 


Do you know that black sporting pow 
der is used for lambing purposes? While 
the season for this year is this 
informaticn worth remember- 
ing. Black powder is used for this pur- 
pose in many Western states. In Wy- 
oming, especially, a great kegs 
are used in the course of a year. The 
powder is used to scare away coyotes 
and wolves at night, so that they will 
not get the young lambs. The sheep 
are bunched at night as a rule, and the 
sheep-herder puts out a few pans and 
at intervals during the night “goes the 
rounds,” putting a small charge of black 
powder in each pan, then lighting it. 
Some herders use the powder in a shot 
gun, 

There are three theories as to 
the above keeps the coyotes and wolves 
One is that the smell of 
powder is disliked and the undesired 
animals will not go near. Another is 
that seeing the flash of fire which is 
made by the powder, they are scared 
away. The other has reference to the 
gun, and of course it is assumed that 
the noise from it naturally scares them. 


past, 


may be 


many 


why 


away. the 





Military and Sporting Rifle 
Powders. 
By Charles Askins. 
THE BULK SMOKELESS POWDERS. 


We all know that these are war 
times, that powder and ammunition 
concerns are alike under a heavy strain 
to keep up with foreign and domestic 
military demand. Temporarily the civ- 
ilian rifleman and the big game shooter 
must find himself in a degree neglect- 
ed, but the war will be over one of 
these days, and then the rifle crank is 
due to receive even more than his old- 
time consideration. Temporarily the 
rifleman will have to stand asid2 to 
let the great war procession pass, but 
the time is coming when he wili step 
blithely forth, armed with a new 
weapon, shooting ammunition with 
which the present ammunition is not 
to be classed. 

Plans have all been made. The guns 
have been designed and the powder 
has been manufactured, tho we cannot 
obtain it now in such quantities so 
readily as we will be able to later. 
The rifles that we have now are to 
change their class—change their class 
im velocity, trajectory, range and pow- 
er, The old reliable .30-30 will climb 
into the Krag class in power, with a 
velocity around 2,500 feet; the Krag 
and similar cartridges will be promoted 
to the position occupied by the Spring- 
field now, while the Springfield will 
go into the 8,000-foot class with the 
Ross, the Newton and the Savage. The 
Ross and the Savage can be given ve- 
locities around 3,400 feet, if anyone 
feels that he needs such speed of mis- 
sile. All this can be done without any 
ballistic sacrifice whatever—no falling 
off in accuracy, no increase in erosion, 
no addition to breech pressure, the 
work being done simply by powders 
beautifully adapted to their purpose. 

The powders I shail mention nere 
are all manufactured by the Du Pont 
company. Other powder factories, like 
the Hercules company, make good rifle 
powders. Lightning and W. A. are in 
common use—have been for a long 
time—but powders in common use, 
whose qualities are fully understood, it 
would be a waste’ of time to dwell 
upon. Not all the Du Pont output will 


be handled in this article either; such 
as are old and time tried and without 
special features other than reliability 
will be le’. where they belong—to the 
judgment of a public that knows all 
about the.n. 

The motive which has governed me 
in the preparation of this little essay 
is to give the experimental rifleman 
(we are all experimenters) such facts, 
figures and ballistics that he can safe- 
ly load his own ammunition, knowing 
exactly what to expect of it when it 
is loaded. Much of what I shall have 
to say is based upon my own work 
with high-power rifles, and the targets 
furnished were shot with ammunition 
which I loaded myself. The ballistic 
figures were furnished by the Du Pont 
company, and, as Captain Casey says, 
“The figures given are the results we 
actually obtained when the powders 
were tested for canister label charges, 
etc., and can be relied on and quoted.” 

In their circulars containing recom- 
mended charges for the various cart- 
ridges, the Du Pont company incident- 
ally recommends the Ideal Universal 
powder measure, giving a table show- 
ing at what black powder figures the 
measure should be set in order to 
throw the required charge of the nitro 
powder in question, Any loading in- 
structions almost necessarily include 
directions for the use of this measure, 
since, so far as I know, it is the only 
one issued to the public capable of ac- 
curately throwing any and all kinds of 
rifle charges. I have this to say of the 
Ideal powder measure, and then will 
return to the subject: I use the Unt- 
versal measure, without weighing the 
charges, for all reduced loads, for ev- 
ery load that falls short of the maxi- 
mum, but for ultra high-power charges, 
in such guns as the .256 Newton, .280 
Ross, .250 Savage, full charges, where 
the pressure is running up above 50,- 
000 pounds, where a difference of two 
grains may cause a dangerous pres- 
sure, I carefully weigh the charges on 
a scale which is accurate to the tenth 
of a grain. The measure itself throws 
charges very accurately, rarely vary- 
ing a quarter of a grain, but the “read- 
ing” of the measure may not jibe ex- 
actly with the weight, as shown by a 
fine scale. I do not know whether the 
measure is to blame for this or the 








particular issue of powder, but when 
the measure is set to throw forty-eight 
grains, the limit of safety, and the 
scale says that the charge weighs fifty 
grains, better take the word of the 
seale for it, set your powder measure 
at two grains less, and then go ahead. 
Moreover, when primer and shell show 
that they have about reached a pres- 
sure limit, weigh the charges anyhow, 
or else be content with a slightly re- 
duced charge. 

Of the powders occupying our atten- 
tion here, all are nitrocellulose, cool 
burning, regular in pressure, and non- 
erosive. Such powders, taken im con- 
nection with non-mercuric primers, and 
insulated bullets, give us the nearest 
to perfect ammunition yet developed. 
The only changes I could suggest would 
be a stronger case, which would not 
expand so readily, and an improved 
bullet jacket, which would tend to pre 
vent metal fouling. Now for the pow- 
ders, taken in turn, beginning with the 
only bulk smokeless powders to be in- 
cluded: 

No, 80.—This bulk smokeless rifle 
powder resembles a bulk smokeless 
shotgun powder in that a given amount 
of it weighs about half what the same 
quantity of black powder would weigh. 
However, a*given bulk of it is consid- 
erably more powerful than a like bulk 
of black powder. For example, fifteen 
grains bulk in a .25-20 rifle gives a ve- 
locity of 1,600 feet, against a velocity 
of 1,400 feet for twenty grains of black 
powder. 

The Du Pont company says that No. 
80 is intended to use in low-power rifles 
using lead and metal-cased bullets and 
for reduced and short range charges 
in military and high-power rifles. The 
company further claims that this is one 
bulk smokeless that will not take up 
moisture, or gain or lose in velocity 
owing to atmospheric changes. 

This powder is adapted to low-power 
cartridges from .22-18 Winchester toe 
.45-90. The idea of the manufacturers 
is to furnish a powder which can be 
used with lead bullets at black powder 
velocities, with ideal gas-check bullets 
at a trifle higher velocity, and with 
metal patched bullets at still higher ve- 
locities. 

Loaded under instructions that come 
with the powder, I have no sort of 
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doubt but what this powder behaves 
perfectly, and I doubt if No. 80 has a 
superior in regularity and the accur- 
acy With which it drives its bullets. I 
have had a good deal of experience with 
this powder, mostly in high-power 
rifles, and I prefer in this article to 
dwell upon my own experiences as 
probably being of more benefit to my 
readers than to talk in general terms. 
The makers say that the powder is 
also intended for reduced and short 
range charges in military and high- 
power rifles. I have used the powuer 
for reduced charges in the .250 Savage, 
.250-2900 Adolph, and .256 Newton. Let 
me say now that if I had had such a 
powder as this twenty years ago, I 
would have declared thct no better 
powder in any respect ever would be 
needed by a rifleman. I can say the 
same today, except that, of course, this 
powder is not adapted to full charges 
in such cartridges as the .280 Ross. In 
those days we didn’t have 3000-feet ve- 
locity rifles, and at 2,000 feet, in the 
calibers mentioned above, number 80 
will shoot with the recoil of a .25-20, the 
velocity of the Krag, and the accuracy 
of a Pope-Schuetzen rifle. 

The Du Pont company says that this 
powder may be used in reduced charges 
in high-power rifles, but they do not, 
so far as I know, specify the amount of 
powder to be used. I was obligea to 
take this up myself, beginning my ex- 
periments with the .256 Newton. I had 
already learned enough about powders 
to go a bit slow when working on my 
own responsibilities so commenced with 
the charge recommended for a .25-20, 7 
grains, using this quantity of powuer 
behind a 100-grain bullet in the Newton 
and 87 grains in the Savage. I got good 
work from the first, and gradually in- 
ereased the charge until I was using 
fifteen grain weight. At twenty-five 
yards with the .256-15-100 I got ten 
shots that could be.covered by a dime; 
at fifty yards a dime would have 
touched the ten, and at 100 yards the 
ten shots were in a two-inch ring, an 
accuracy equal to the best I could dc 
with any load, reduced or full charge. 
In this work with number 80 in the 
Newton I did not get a wild shot, and 
it was the same way with the Savage. 

The Adolph rifle gave me the pleas- 
antest surprise of all, though I didn’t 
do much target work with it. This 
rifle has a 28-inch barrel, is cut with a 
quick twist, and is intended for a 117- 
grain bullet, with a powder charge driv- 
ing the bullet at an initial velocity of 
2,900 feet. I had found it wise to re- 
duce the velocity a trifle, for the gun 
metal fouled badly, and it was neces- 
sary to. lubricate the bullets. Even 
then cleaning the gun was troublesome. 
I tried the gun with the 15-grain charge 
of number 80 and the Savage 87-grain 
bullet, and the first thing I did was to 
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turn up the 300-yard leaf for short 
range work, not having a doubt but 
what the rifle would shoot away under 
the sights. It did not shoot away under 
but shot nearly to its sights for the full 
charge, at 100, 200 and 300 yards. More- 
over, there was no récoil, beautiful ac- 
curacy, and the rifle cleaned out as 
smoothly as though black powder had 
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been used. Number &0 had given the 
Adolph a new lease of life. 

I had to guess at the velocity I was 
getting from this Adolph barrel with 15 
grains weight of the powder and the 87- 
grain bullet, but the velocity must have 
been pretty high. Half the powder I 
used gives the 86-grain ball a velocity 
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of 1,440 feet, and 8.5 grains gives the 
bullet a velocity of 1,600 feet. I must 
have been getting with the Newton 15- 
100 grain at least 2,000 feet, with the 
Savage a higher velocity, and with the 
Adolph the velocity should have been 
around 2,400 feet. The pressure should 
have been in the neighborhod of 40,000 
pounds, but the rifle and shell would 
make nothing of this, being intended 
for a pressure of 50,000 pounds. Any- 
how, the cartridges were accurate be 
yond my ability to hold, reliable be- 
yond criticism, and altogether, for 
shooting up to 200 yards, the ammuni- 
tion is right for the man who !ikes to 
shoot a great deal, with nothing to con- 
sider whatever except his holding and 
his trigger pulling. At any range from 
25 to 200 yards, I shcuid h2ve no hesi- 
tation in going into a match with this 
Number 80 powder, knowing that if I 
were beaten it would be from no fault 
of the ammunition. I never expect to 
see a better powder for reduced 
charges in the ultra high-power, small- 
bore rifles. The bulk of my charge, 
using D. & E. slides, Ideal Measure, is 
27 grains. 
Ballistics of Number 80. 


Pressure 


Load Velocity Pounds 


Cartridge Powder Lead ft. sec. sq. inch 
25/20 Rep. 7.0 86 1388 16,800 
25,20 W. H. V. 8.5 86 1600 26,750 
32/20 8.6 100 1380 11,500 
32/20 Hi. V. 11.6 100 1619 20,500 


Charges Giving Standard Velocities for 
the Cartridges. 


Weight of 
Cartridge Bullet Powder chg. Bulk 
22/13 Win. 45-gr. 4.3 7. 
22/15 Stev. 60-gr. 6. 10.5 
25/21 Stev. 86-gr. 7. 12. 
25/21 Stev. 86 Metal Case 8.8 15 
32/20 Win. H. V. 100 Metal Case 12. 21. 
38/55 Win. 255 Metal Case 16.4 29. 
45/70 H. V. 300 Metal Case 31. 53. 
45/90 Win. 300 Metal Case 31.2 53.5 


Du Pont Number 75. 


This is a fine grained powder de 
scribed a Gallery Rifle Powder. I have 
never used it myself, being perfectly 
contented with the Number 80. For the 
benefit of those who may have this 
powder or prefer to use it, I am giving 
a few reduced loads for high-power 
rifles, taking the figures from the Du 
Pont circular. In all instances the 
weight of a charge is given at just half 
the bulk, that is, a ten-grain measured 
charge will weigh five grains, a twenty- 
grain ten grains, and so on. 


Cartridge Bullet Wt. Powder ch. 
22 Sav. H. P. 53 6.5 
6 mm. U. Ss. N 65 6. 
25/35 Win. 88 6.5 
25/36 Par. 110 10. 
250 Sav. 87 10. 
30/30 Win. 154 10 
30/40 Gov. 154 11 
30 Spring. 170 12 
(To be continued.) 
Next! 
While cutting firewood on W. M. 


Fust’s farm, Monday, Will Boatright 
felled a tree out of which he got a pos- 
sum, a squirrel, a rabbit and seven gal- 
lons of honey, to say nothing about the 
three or four cords of firewood. It is 
far better to be born lucky than rich.— 
Punkin Center Prevaricator. 
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Shooter? 


Then see that your outfit 
includes a plentiful supply of 
3-in-One oil. Nothing like it to 
keep a gun in fine shooting condition. 
Oils lock, trigger, ejector and break- 
joint perfectly. Cleans the barrel of 
burned black powder residue. Prevents 
leading and pitting. Also keeps a fine 
polish on stock and fore-end. 


3-in-One oil 


contains no acid or grease. Never gums or 
tries out. All big gun makers use and recom- 
mend 3-in-One oil. Hardware, sporting goods, 
drug and general stores sell it. Three sizes: 
1 oz. bottle, 15c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz., (4% pt.) 50c. 
Also in Handy Oil Cans,3 oz, 25¢. If your 
Aealer hasn’t these cans, we will send you one 












by parcel post, full of good 3-in-One, for 30c. 


FREE—W tite for a generous free 
: sample and the 3-in-One 
Dictionary. 


THREE-IN-ONE OiL CO. 
165 EEG. Broadway, New York 





BEAR,LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experieny in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including edivor utdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 

















KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 


genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 








| 8-in. barrel about 93 score. 
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Length of Revolver and Pistol 
Barrels. 


By Chauncey Thomas. 
PART II—CONCLUSION. 


It is estimated by McCutchen and 
Hardy that in pistol matches on the 
Standard American Target, with the 


8-in. bullseye at 50 yards, with equal 
shooting the 4-in. gun gives about 80 
score, the 6-in, barrel 90 score, and the 
And I per- 
sonally think this represents very well 
the relative accuracy of the various 
lengths of barrels at that range. But 
this relation will not hold good at longer 


| ranges; the difference becomes greater 


| for the 


and greater in proportion against the 


4-in. barrel, and soon the 4-in. barrel 
must be left out of calculation alto- 
gether. At a rough guess I would say 
that the 6-in. barrel will do as good 
work at 200 yards as the 4-in. will at 
100 yards. At 200 yards, the 4-in. woud 


| be practically worthless while the 6-in. 


would still do fair shooting at 400 yaras, 


| So one can see that it is hard to com- 


pare the shooting of various lengths of 
barrels; it all depends on how we look 


| at the matter, and especially on the 


range fired over, all barrels with the 
same load, of course. 
Now the weight of the gun seems to 


| act somewhat like the length of barrel, 
| as it concerns accuracy. 


At 10 yards, 
for instance, the light Colt shoots prac- 
tically as well as do the heavier guns, 
just as do the shorter barrels on the 
heavier guns, but range soon tells. a 
different story. At 50 yards, the lignt 
Colt is inaccurate compared with the 
heavier Colt, otherwise both guns alike. 
As I said before, it all depends on what 
you want the gun for. For self-defense, 
with the possible exception of rapidity 
of double action fire, at short sidewalk 
range, the 4-in. barrel 22-ounce Colt is 
as effective and accurate (on a man 
target) as is any 6- or 8-inch barreled 
2-lb. gun. For shooting at mudhens at 
100 yards, or as a general hipgun in the 
mountains, this same little short, light 
revolver is out of place, is weighed 
down with responsibilities it was never 
meant to asSume, hence is practically 
worthless for such work, just as a shot- 
gun is a fine, deadly weapon for bear 
at ten feet, but is not effective at 100 
yards, and is harmless at 300 yards. It 
all depends on the purpose for which 
you want the gun. If you are looking 
“all-round revolver” there is 
just one place you can find it—in the 
catalogue. It exists nowhere else. 
Now, tien, for one length of barrel 
for most purposes? I suggest the 6-in. 


as the most practical length. The 8-in. 
is too much like a fishing rod; the 4-in. 
is too short ranged. The actual hitting 
power of the three lengths of barrels, 
| by the way, is practically the same, 
that is, I doubt if the 8-in. is over 10 








per cent more powerful than is the 4-in. 
as usually loaded at the factory, of 
course. So it all comes down to a mat- 
ter of convenience and accuracy. The 
6-in. oarrel on the .38 Special, either 
Colt or S. & W., is nearly as accurate 
as the 8-in. and is nearly as convenient 
as the 4-in. and is better balanced and 
quicker to shoot than is either of the 
other lengths. For rapid fire both 
Hardy and McCutchen always take 
their 6-in, guns,’ "They use the 8-in. only 
for slow fire at target in official 
matches, the same as they use their 
10-in. S. & Wz, .22 single-shot pistols, 
and use neither of these guns for every- 
day shooting. So much for the cylin- 
der guns. 

Hardy and I also tried out the 6-in. 
barrel compared with the 10-in. barrel 
in the .22 S. & W. single-shot pistol. 
Now remember that the .22 long rifle 
cartridge is loaded for a barre! from 
12 to 18 and more inches long, and 
that it does not shoot nearly as well 
in barrels much shorter than 12 inches. 
The 6-in. pistol, remember, is about 
the same inside barrel length as the 
4-in. revolver, and the 10-in. pistol bar- 
rel is about like the &-in. revolver bar- 
rel, Some difference, of course, due 
to various cylinder lengths, but for our 
purposes here, just a practical every- 
day working comparison the resem- 
blance is close enough. So with our 
6-in. and 10-in. pistols, otherwise just 
the same guns, we had the 4-in. and 
the 8-in. revolver barrel comparisons 
all over again. And we found about 
the same results. Both the pistols, of 
course, shot closer than did the rela- 
tive lengths in the revolvers, but the 
comparison of their relative accuracy 
is about the same. That is, the 8-in. 
revolver targets compare to the 4-in. 
revolver targets about as the 10-in. pis- 
tol targets compare with the 6-in. pis- 
tol targets. If anything, the difference 
in accuracy is greater in the pistols 
than in the revolvers. 

I noticed that my 6-in. pistol needed 
cleaning more often than did Hardy’s 
10-in., as the 6-in, barrel smoked up 
more for the first inch or two back 
inside the muzzle than did the 10-in. 
barrel, due, no doubt, to lack of as 
complete burning of the powder in the 
shorter barrel. In fact, I am inclined 
to believe that I must clean my 6-in. 
.22 pistol barrel about every five, and 
surely every ten, shots for good work 
with it, where the 10-in. barrel .22 will 
shoot forty to fifty shots without need 
of wiping out. How shorts work, or 
smokeless, I do not know, as I will, of 
course, not use them in the gun, as I 
have no desire to ruin it. And the 
first man who says “B. B. caps” dies 
with his boots on, too. 

I have made some good shots at fifty 
and more yards with the 6-in, .22, but 
I find that for any kind of satisfactory 
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work about 100 feet is its limit. For 
a side arm in a big game country, the 
6-in. .22 is all right. Here the 10-in. 
is too inconvenient and its long range 
accuracy is not needed. But for game, 
however—merely as a side arm for a 
big rifle, of course, as no pistol is a 
legitimate game gun—I will take tne 
.22 revolver with the .22 W. R. F. cart- 
ridge. It is not as accurate as the pis- 
tol over 100 feet, but 100 feet is as far 
as one is likely to want to shoot small 
game in the big rifle field, and it is 
important to keep one’s eye on the 
game and to have a few quick shots 
rather than more accurate and longer 
ranged but slower shooting. The .22 
automatic is a fine little gun, as ac- 
curate as almost any pistol and faster 
than any revolver of its caliber, but 
neither the .22 short nor the .22 L. R. 
is heavy enough a cartridge for game 
in any pistol, as practically all such 
shots must be body hits or nothing, 
and the .22 pistols have far less power 
than the same cartridges out of a .22 
rifle. So, for a side arm in a big game 
country, I for one would take the .22 
W. R. F. revolver, 6-in.: barrel, in pref- 
erence to any pistol of .22 caliber. 
Also the outside lubricant is better 
for target accuracy, but the grease will 
collect sand in the open hunt, or melt 
or rub off from the lead, and then the 
cartridge is worthless, and also leads 
the gun. Hence, I like the .22 W. R. F. 
with its inside lubricant. As a target 
cartridge, the .22 W. R. F. does not 
compare with the .22 L. R., nor does 
the .22 revolver compare with the .22 
single-shot pistol, but for field purposes 
and body shots on small game where 
one cannot take his eye off the bird or 
animal else he lose it, I much prefer 
the hollow point .22 W. R. F. in the 
revolver with a gold bead front sight. 
There is another thing against the 
.22 L. R. or any outside lubricated small 
cartridge in the field I have never seen 
mentioned, but have found out by ac- 
tual experience in the cold above tim- 
berline—the grease hardens in the cold 
and makes it difficult for stiff fingers 
to insert in the chamber. Also, and 
this is the more important, the force 
necessary to insert the greased cart- 
ridge will often displace the loosely 
set uncrimped bullet and a wild shot 
is the result. I doubt if the .22 auto- 
matic will work in cold weather for 
this very reason, to say nothing of the 
collecting of the grease off the bullets 
in the action, and that grease in cold 
weather is as hard as a candle, remem- 
ber. The various .22s have their uses 
and limits, as do other calibers, ap- 
parently. For a plaything the 6-in. sim- 
gle-shot pistol is a beauty up to 100 
feet; it is light, sure, accurate, con- 
venient and cheap, but it is not a gun 
for target work at fifty yards. Altho 
I have made some excellent shots with 











it at longer ranges, it cannot be de- 
pended on much over thirty yards. At 
fifty yards, however, the 10-in. .22 L. 
R. pistol is the most accurate hand 
gun known today; it surpasses any re- 
volver of any length, or caliber or make. 
I think it is capable of 1l-in. groups at 
fifty yards, and that is what no re- 
volver can do. 

Altho we all make occasional, or 
even many, successful shots at 100 up 
to even 400 and sometimes 500 yards 
with a revolver, I am coming to the 
conclusion that for actual practical 
work about 100 feet is the limit of all 
revolver shooting. A revolver is al- 
most worthless in a wind even at 100 
feet, and even a slight wind at that, 
especially if it is irregular and comes 
in puffs. Not only is the body swayed 
too much to allow an aim, but the ex 
tended arm and revolver, due to the 
excessive leverage, is blown about so 
that the sights dance all over the land- 
scape. I have seen McCutchen miss 
&-in. bullseyes in a light, irregular wind 
at twenty-five yards half the time, then 
go back to fifty yards, under the shed, 
free of the wind, and make 3-in. and 
4-in. and occasionally bullseye 
right along. The automatic feature of 
the .45 army automatic becomes prac- 
tically needless at fifty yards, com- 
pared with the single action revolver, 
due to the necessity of careful aiming, 
but at from five to thirty yards the 
automatic feature is invaluable as a 
man killer. At thirty yards a man will 
kill or hit what he shoots at; at fifty 
yards he can do so under specially fa- 
vorable conditions; at 100 and more 
yards he may do so—and that about 
sums’ up practical revolver shooting. 
For practical work the killing range 
of revolvers and shotguns is about tne 


a 5-in. 


same, depending on size and loads in 


each, of course. For longer 


take a rifle. 


ranges 


in preference to any one-hand gun, 
thirty feet the chances between a re- 
volver and a rifle as an effective, prac- 
tical killing weapon, in my 
at least, are about equal. From three 
to ten feet, however, the chances rest 
iu favor of the one-hand gun, as it is 
quicker and the extra accuracy of the 


rifle is superfluous, and if both wea- | 


pons have enough striking power, of 
course, like a .45 revolver compared to 
a .45 rifle. Don’t go hunting with a 
six shooter. 


And now to answer fifty letters in a2 | 


bunch, for this article will no doubt 


give birth to the same old question— | 


“What gun do you recommend, etc.?” 
For an all-round outdoor revolver, es- 


pecially in a wild country, take the .44 | 
for | 


single action Colt, 5%4-in. barrel; 
more civilized needs and target work, 


take the .38 S. & W. Special, 6-in. bar- 


for inexpensive amusement and | 


rel; 
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outfit is 
i just the 
thing that . 
every hunter Ay 
or outer will @ 
best appreciate 


of all things you \ 


® could give him or her. 






















GAME-GETTER GUN 


has proven the best for years. 
The Game- Getter Gua is two guns 
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MARBLE ARMS 


& MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 








Men's Sizes, 6 toll, at $3.60. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to 6, at 
$3.00. 


Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 
superior as 46 hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today 


Metz & Schloerb, 84 Main Street, 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 





Even at thirty yards for | 
quick, deadly work I will take a rifle | 
At | 





estimation | 


TRAPPERS 
GUIDE” 


FREE 


Get Highest Prices 
From the World’s 
Piggest Fur House 


The fur season is now at its height. 
Manufacturers are in the marke 

We want skunk, coon, mink, musk 

rat, fox, w« olf—everything— and pay 

Don’ t wait! Ship today while the 

market is good. Your check comes by return mail. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
Trapper’s Guide, Tre REE 3 nooks 8 Supply Catalog. 
per s Game Laws. in one 
iw, en, where to how oY prepare and ship 
skins. by a Fur Market Reports aad shippin: 
tags. No 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
227 Funsten Bidg. St. Louls, Mo. 
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SLEEP ON AIR 


With a Comfort Sleeping Pocket 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients and Sports- 
men everywhere. 
A warm, com- 
a> fortable, dry bed. 
== Wind, rain, cold 
=. and moisture 

proof. Packs 
6x25. 


We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue A. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GCODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 




















M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 








FINE TARGET RIFLES 


AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
Rear Bidg., 1415 LAWRENCE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. 














| KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 





Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.25 





Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.25 
A protected Gold Bead having 


material and having a high 





There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 


ce & 





A Gold Bead circular in form of Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 : 

very hard materialandhavinga 4 new Ivory Bead witha braced Triple Bead, Price $1.50 
STEEL CENTER. Especially blade and matted 
designed and desirable for front of the bead. 
carrying in scabbard. Will not length and twice 
catch on ANYTHING. of ordinary bead 


uard in This model of the Triple Bead 
wice the _isespecially designed forSavage 


the strength Hi-Power Rifles and Winches- 


ter Carbines. 





a STEEL CENTER—very hard Triple Bead, Price $1.50 Hunting Sight, Price 50c 


Made with Gold or Ivory tip. 


polish. Can be seen clearly in Three Beads, Ivory, Gold or Especially designed for 
the dark timber or earlier in Black, instantly changed to strength and a favorite with 
the morning or later at night suit any condition of weather those not desiring a bead sight 
than anyother sight ever made. or background. 


and at a less price. 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘O’’ showing over 100 front and rear 
sights, and copy of ““Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, Box 1531, DENVER, COLO., U.S. A. 


practice, take the S. & W. single-shot 
pistol, 8-in. barrel; for a man-killer, 
take the .45 Colt army automatic; for 
a side arm for small game, take the 
.22 W. R. F. S. & W. or Colt revolver, 
5 to 6-in, barrel, and for fancy shoot- 
ing, if you have plenty of cartridge 
money, take the Colt .22 automatic; 
for a pocket gun, take a .380 Savage 
automatic, a .38 S. & W. hammerless, 
or a .38 Special Police Positive Colt. 

But do not expect a pocket gun to 
do target work or kill game any more 
than you would expect to carry a 10-in. 
single-shot .22 target pistol as a self- 
defense weapon. The best revolver is 
not made; it all depends on what you 
want it for, But, if possible, pick one 
gun and one load, like one job and one 
wife; otherwise one is liable to get 
into trouble and be a wanderer over 
the face of the bullseye. We wil] now 
hear from Mr. Haines. In the mean- 
while, if anyone has a pretty good cy- 
clone cellar they don’t need, I’d like 
to borrow it. 





A New Niedner-Roberts Contro- 
versy in Sight? 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Several years 
ago in.another magazine Mr. Roberts 
aroused a storm of protests by his 
fantastic statements concerning veloc- 
ities obtained with one of the Niedner 
cartridges. He “guessed” at velocities 
up to 3,800 feet per second, but Mr. 
Newton reduced it very successfully to 
3,225 ft. sec. Now Mr. Roberts comes 
again with statements which in his 
opinion seem to be startling news, but 
which are really nothing new at all. 

First, he announces that in his opin- 
ion “based on a military experience of 
over sixteen years in the National 
Guard,” the army rifle of the future will 
be a .25-caliber. This did not strike me 
very innovating, remembering the writ- 
ings of Major Whelen and others who 
have advocated the same thing for 
years, and in a 1914 issue of “Arms and 
the Man” I find a description of Fred 
Adolph’s military automatic rifle for a 
.25-caliber cartridge with a trajectory 
of 8% feet at 1,000 yards against 14 feet 
of the ’06 ammunition. 

However, these newly-developed cart- 
ridges don’t come up even to cartridges 
of the same size furnished by other 
makers. Outdoor Life several years 
ago printed the description of a three- 
barrel gun with a rifle barrel cham- 
bered for the Krag .25. Now, Mr. 
Adolph in his catalog, printed in 1913 
or so, gives the velocity of that cart- 
ridge with a 117-gr. bullet as 2,900 ft. 
sec., and Mr. Roberts tells us with pride 
that he obtained 2,700 ft. with a 101-gr. 
bullet. Where is the improvement? 

Mr. Roberts shouldn’t tell about 
things he is going to do, but about 
things he did, and he should not 














“guess” again, as it made trouble for 












omens = . = — 


him once. He says f. i.: “—we are cer- | 
tain that 45 ers. of 1916 powder will 

give this 101-gr. bullet a muzzle veloc- 

ity of 3,400 feet or more. If that is cor- 

rect we may then claim that the .25-cal. 

Springfield-Niedner rifle gives the high- 

est velocity of any rifles in the United 

States, if not in the world.” 

That statement shows that Mr. Rob- 
erts’ knowledge of things ballistic is 
limited to his own doings. I remember 
having seen, in Outdoor Life, I guess, 
the photo of a French cartridge with a 
velocity of 3,500 feet, and a statement 
by some other experimenter, either | 
Adolph or Newton, that they obtained | 
3,600 ft. with a light bullet. But this | 
last fact reminds me of the reply Mr. 
Roberts drew from the English ballistic 
expert, Mr. Newitt, when he wrote 
about his phenomenal 3,800-ft. cart- 
ridge. Mr. Newitt wrote: 

“To stuff a shell full of powder and 
blow out a cork-like bullet at a velocity 
of 3,600 feet is not a ballistic achieve- 
ment to be announced from the house- | 
tops with a blare of trumpets, let alone | 
to cite in disparaging comparisons with | 
such ballistics as those of the Spring- 
field or Ross. If Mr. Niedner will aim 
at securing anything over 3,500 ft. with 
a 125-gr. bullet in a shell smaller, if 
possible, than a .32-40 and with a pres- 
sure in the neighborhood of 50,000 
pounds, he will be experimenting in a 
useful direction.” 

Mr. Roberts knows as well as any 
other well-informed sportsman, that the 
highest ballistic efficiency has been ob- 
tained with the Newton cartridges. 
However, he doesn’t mention them at 
all for some reason, but tells only of 
the Ross with its 3,050 ft. velocity and 
forgets all about the .30 Newton with 
3,208 ft. sec. However, even from his 
standpoint, advocating a cork-like bul-| 
let, the Niedner .25 with its promised | 
velocity of 3,400 feet some time in the 
future is not, or will not be a very re- 
markable improvement. If Mr. Roberts 
will look at page 708 of June Outdoor 
Life, he can read a ballistic table tell- 
ing of velocities of 3,058 ft. sec. (instru- 
mental) obtained with a 101-gr. bullet 
from a .250 Savage shell and with a 
barrel of only 22 inches length. If we 
calculate the actual muzzle velocity 
with 3,150 feet and consider that a 29- 
inch barrel would give about 150 feet 
more velocity, we come to the surpris- 
ing result that a velocity of 3,300 feet 
can be obtained from the little Savage 
shell—we don’t need the big Springfield 
case, 

I have no doubt that the accuracy can 
be improved by Mr. Niedner’s style of 
chambering, but with his achievements 
in the ballistic line Mr. Niedner has 
not been very successful and even less 
lucky in the choice of his press agent. 

“Highest velocity in the world,” which 
seems to be the acme of achievement 
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DEPEND! 


Depend on a Savage Automatic. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
643 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 


Mak>rs of high power and small caliber sporting rifles 





It’s built 
to be relied upon at the most vital time. 
You'll always find a Savage product where 
the service is the hardest. 


























IDEAL POWDER MEASURE 


Measures accurately all rifle, pistol, 
and shot gun powders, 
high and low pressure 
dense bulk and black, 
any charge wanted 
from 2 grains to 140 
> grains and from 4 
rams to 5 drams. 
Hand loaded ammu- 
nition gives the best 
satisfaction and only 
afew IDEAL tools are 
needed. Their cost is 
small. Write today. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
265 Meadow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


IDEAL 


POWDER 


NOs 
















KILGORE, IDAHO 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


In the best big 
game fields of 
Idaho and 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding 

Jackson's 


Hole. : sates.» 
BEAR HUNTING A SPECIALTY 
Idaho is now the greatest bear hunting 
state in the Union, and my new field 
is best in state. 
























THE BRILLIANT 


(A GOOD NIGHT COMPANION) 


The Brilliant Search Light has been 
on the market for over seventeen 
years. Wherever men hunt, frog- 
fish, cruise, or need a good night 
light, there you will find the Bril- 
liant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California— 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
and in practically all foreign coun- 
tries. 

The reason for their wide popular- 
ity is satisfactory service, conve- 
nience and reliability. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. 


SEARCH LIGHT 


The Brilliant Search Light can be 


worn on the head—and one filling of 
carbide lasts for eight hours. Comes 
in single, double and interchangeable 
lens. 

Style 1. Single Lens, $5.00. Double 
Lens, $6.00. Int. Lens, $6.50. 

Style 2. Adjustable Candle Flame 
Burner, add 50c. 

Style 3. Adjustable Flat Flame 
Burner, add $1.00. 


Write for Descriptive Folder. 
At All Dealers. 


CO., Dept. 4. DULUTH, MINN. 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glove making. You never lose anything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur on, 
and finished soft, light, odorless, moth proof 
and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we sell, 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 











E.A.LOCKWOOD 
TAXIDERMIST 


IDAHO FALLS 
IDAHO 


GAME HFAD 
SPECIALIST 


The most artistically 
posed, correctly modeled 
game heads expert skilland 
long experience can pro- 
duce. Grace, alertness, and 
expression, make even a two- 
point deer or small elk more ad- 
mired than many larger trophies. 
Prospective customers advised as to suit- 
able hunting country, and reliable guides. 





















JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 
Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 


In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. Ina lesser sense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 Jifferent kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


és situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 











in Mr, Roberts’ eyes, may prove entirely 
useless, if not accompanied by other re- 
quirements, and that phrase makes im- 
pressions only at the tenderfoot—but 
when he thinks that the “army rifle of 
the future” will adopt his 3,400-foot 
cartridge with an 86-grain bullet, he 
will be wrong. Even the use of the 
name of Niedner en masse, as done on 
pages 204-205, will not change matters. 


|] find there Springfield-Niedner, Stev- 


ens-Niedner, Winchester-Niedner, Mann- 
Niedner - Winchester, Niedner - Krag— 
mentioned about thirty times; a little 
less would have been more. 

Ae PAUL BRINKERHOFF. 





Old-Time Shooting Irons. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a 
reader of your magazine for many 
years, and have taken particular inter- 
est in the “gun talk” department, Have 
been collecting guns, rifles and revolv- 
ers for the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, and only regret that I did not be- 
gin earlier, when opportunities were 
better. Enclosed find a couple of pho- 
tographs of relics of buffalo days. 

First at the top is a pair of Civil 


War Colt revolvers, next a pair of Rem- 
ingtons of same vintage. The first ri- 
fle at the top is a .45-120-550 buffalo 
Sharp, weighing 17 pounds and 2 ounces 
without any ammunition aboard. Next 
is a .45-100 Creédmoor Sharp with Ver- 
nier and globe sights, with wind gauge 
and spirit level. This is one of the 
aristocrats of the Sharp family, an ele- 
gant gu and a fine shooter. Next is 
a hammerless Sharp, .45-70-405, a nice 
handling gun and a fine shooter. Next 
is a Spencer .56-44 rim fire sporting ri- 
fle, marked on top of barrel close to the 
rear sight “Bachner Bros., Minneapolis, 
Minn.” This gun shows much more 
wear than any of the others. Next isa 
genuine Henry rifle, .44 cal., in origi- 
nal condition, and a fine specimen of 
this make. Next is an 1866 model Win- 
chester carbine, .44 cal., with “King’s 
improvement,” which makes reloading 
the magazine much easier than in the 
case of its predecessor, the Henry rifle. 
At the bottom of the picture is a .56 
cal, Spencer carbine, another old-timer. 
At the bottom of the two-gun picture 
is a close-up view of the 17-lb. buffalo 
Sharp, and at the top its aristocratic 
brother of thousand-yard fame. 
























A part of Mr, Sterling’s collection, 
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Sharp rifles. 


I have a number of other photographs 
of guns, revolvers and pistols making 
up my collection, one of which I call 
my “Flock of Revolvers.” 

Ill. JAS. N. STERLING. 





Arms of the Future. 


We hear a great deal of talk of the 
arms which are in use at the present 
time, some talk of the arms which were 
used in the past, but very little or noth- 
ing of the arms which will be used in 
the future. 

I remember one evening in the late 
nineties, my father and I were looking 
in an old Sears, Roebuck & Co. catalog, 
when my father pointed out a long-bar- 
reled rifle, and below it in heavy black 
type were the words, “This is the gun 
that shoots two miles.” 

The gun was a Model ’95 Winchester, 
no doubt using the .30 U. S. army cart- 
ridge with about 2,000 feet per second 
velocity with the powders in use at that 
time. Now, to move up ten or twelve 
years, we find the .25-35, .30-30, .803 Sav- 
age, and .32 Special in general use, and 
a great deal of talk about the .38-55, 
.38-72, .45-70 and other black powder 
cartridges of greater or less power. 
Some of these old cartridges were so 
well liked that they were loaded with 
high-power or high-velocity loads, like 
the .38-55 and .32-40. 

Of course, some were using the .30 
U. S. army or the .30 U. S. government 
03, but I think the four high-power 
cartridges just mentioned were far 
away the most popular. For years, 
some companies like the Stevens, were 
making sharp-pointed bullets for shoot- 
ing small game, as they would not muti- 
late it like the flat or round-nosed bul- 
lets. I do not know that cartridges 
were loaded with these pointed bullets 
at the factories, but the bullets or tools 
for the making and loading of same 
were for sale. The 6 mm. Lee Straight- 
Pull had held high honors for velocity 
until the model 1906 Springfield came 
out, but was complained of, I believe, 
because it metal fouled too badly. 
Some extravagant claims were and are 
yet, made for the Ross, but it seems it 





At bottom, 17-lb. buffalo gun; top, its brother of 1,000-yard fame. 


was very little known in this myeneneall 
until a comparatively short time ago. 
When the Model ’06 Springfield came 
out with its spitzer bullet and 2,700- | 
feet velocity, it was tried in the Spring- 
field. The '95 Model Winchester and 
the Mauser have also been made to 
take this cartridge. The cartridge, when 
used on game, was liked by some be- 
cause it, unlike the sharp-pointed lead 
bullets, mutilated the game a great deal, 
and, of course, was frowned upon by 
others for the same reason. Now, some- 
where near the time that noise from 
the Newton and Crossman Lever vs. 
Bolt Action controversy died down, we 
began to hear of the coming .22 with 
a 3,000-foot velocity. After months and 
months of waiting it came, and while 
it fell short of 3,000 feet by a hundred 
feet on each thousand, it tied the 


Springfield, and was shortly followed | 
by the .250 Savage with a sure-enough | 


3,000-foot velocity. 
The Ross, with its 3,000 or 3,100-foot 


velocity, is now being more commonly | 


used, and once or twice we see an ac- 


count of a .333 Jeffery being used, but | 


it is far behind the extremes of today. 
The newest thing, I suppose, is the 
Newton, made for the .35, which s‘uarts 
its 250-grain bullet at 2,975 feet per 
second, and has a muzzle energy of 
4,925 foot pounds. We also have the 
following: The 


pounds; the .256-140, with 3,000-foot ve- 


locity and a muzzle energy of 2,800-foot | 
the .22-90, with 3,103-foot ve- | 
locity and muzzle energy of 1,921 foot | 
pounds; the .30 U. S. government with | 
its 172 or 150-grain bullet and 2,700- | 
foot velocity and 2,445-foot pounds muz- | 
Thus we find the U. S. | 


pounds; 


zle energy. 
government cartridge ranks lowest of 
the five for velocity and fourth for muz- 
zle energy. We also see, unless they 
invent something entirely new or are 
content to copy and trail the bolt-action 
people, two of the best known arms 
companies on this continent, falling 
hopelessly behind. 

Perhaps this is not so much due to 
weakness of the lever action guns as 
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Send your skins to us and 
tell us what you want 
them worked into—a fur 
coat, gloves, mittens, fur 
set, cap, robe or rug—and we 
will save you 50%. 

We've been tanning and doing 
fur work for every state 
in the Union and Canada for 
over 30 years—our work is right 


and you can depend upon it. 
Write for our book of Style Suggestions and 
instructions for preparing hides for tanning. 


It's free. 


JOHN FIGVED ROBE AND TANNING CO. 
2942 Forest Home Ave., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Rifles — Pistols — ies 
Sportsmen’s Supplies 
Cheaper or Better 
Send three stamps for Katalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO, 
410 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 











If your choi of a car is 
a Light Four Big Four, 
a Six or one wits. a Willys- 
Knight motor—it will pay 
you to investigate the Willys- 
Overland line first. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











.30-172-3,000-foot ve- 
locity with a muzzle energy of 3,440-foot | 








REEDSBURG—Center of 


The Fox Industry in the West 


WIth guaranteed A-1 Silver Black 
Foxes, which have been proven 
rolific—with Three Established 
anches—with yearly profits ranging 
up to 40%. 


REEDSBURG 


If You Want to Enjoy Enormous 


financial profits, investigate the Fox Industry. 
Get foxes that are absolutely guaranteed to 
breed true tocolor and witha fixed quality of fur 


is the acknowledged 
Fox Farming Center 
of the West 





From ———> COLLINS 

x9 The Fox Man 
il ee 100 S. Park St. 
ere® a Reedsburg, Wis. 
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Cutter Moccasin or 


are bench made €¢ 99 

by hand — each ac ts 
pair individually 

and to measure—from such leather stock asis not 


known in modern “quantity production.” Each 
hide is selected personally, and only the choicest 
parts used for Cutter Boots. 


The Moccasin Boot is the style old-timers 
prefer—and as made by the skilled Cutter 
craftsmen, is eacicct on the feet, comfort- 
able and ligt it; yct civing season after sea- 
son ot repairlec ‘s wear. Waterproof as 
any leather boot can be. Fit guaranteed 
from selft-measurement. 


Write for descriptive literature of Cutter Sporting 
and Moccasin Boots and get your local sporting 
goods dealer interested. 


A.A. Cutter Co., Box 353 Eau Claire, Wis. 








Wrestling Book FREE 


xpert wrestier. Learn at home from the 
eae undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
Quickly learned by mail at home Know the 
art of eelf-defense an dis- jiteu. Have perfect 
health. Learn how tod ourself. Handle big 
STLING(| men with ease. Sera for | $e, State your age. 

7 dg. 


RES 
for HEALTH 
DON’T BE CUT 


PILES me" 





















Wonderful Treatment. 
mms “The internal method 
of treatment is the correct one, and 

is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 

sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 
and other local applications give only 
temporary relief. 

If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 


sample of Page’s Pile Tabiets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 


E. R. Pane, 20° Main St.. Marshall, Michigan 








BETTER THAN 
EVER 


Our Special Offer tells you how 
you can examine our 





Alpine Binoculars | 
Made in our Factory. 
PAUL WEISS 
Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St., 


| 
| 
| 


Denver, Colo. 











| .30 
and_ shoulders, 


| years ago. 
/one piece stock. 
|about 26 
| round, 


|; and stock 
| same length. 


| the 


tt is to the makers shying at the idea 
of loading cartridges with spitzer bul- 
lets for their customers to use in tubu- 
lar magazines. 

But is the Newton .22-90, with its ve- 
locity of 3,103 feet per second, the last? 
No, the Ross people mentioned 4,000 
feet velocities several years ago, saying 
that steel cartridges will perhaps be 
used. Now 4,000 feet sounds as bad as 
3,000 did in the old .30-30 days, but let’s 
take one look before we shout impos- 
sible. Fred Adolph says 3,208-foot ve- 
locity for the Newton Express. 

Again he says, “I can furnish you 
arms for special cartridges up to 3,500- 
foot velocity.” A few men in a few 
places who have the time and means 
are always experimenting, and the days 
of 4,000-foot velocities are not so far 
away as some might think. 

I do not look for steel to be used for 


‘cartridges with 4,000-foot velocity, as 
| the steel would rust and cause trouble 
| in ejecting the shells unless constantly 


protected from moisture by some form 
of lubricant. Steel of the anti-corrosive 
or non-rustible types, may be used at 
some future time, if the different kinds 
of steel can be referred to as types. My 


| idea is that the cartridge will be about 


caliber, rimless, with heavy head 
straight inside to the 


neck, then a slow, sloping shoulder to 


| the neck, and the neck straight, grip- 
| ping the bullet for the full length of 


shell neck. The outside of shell will 


| be tapered from head to offset of neck 
| to help make the ejecting more easy. 
| The shell being straight inside will dis- 
| tribute the breech pressure around the 


walls of the barrel and not,too much 
on the breech bolt. 

The bullet will be of the spitzer type 
of 200 grains or less, and will be heat 


| insulated to prevent its breaking up on 


impact. 

The gradual slope from body to neck 
of shell will lessen the recoil. 

The gun to use this shell and the 
charge giving -the 4,000foot velocity 
will in spite of its power, be light to 
comply with the extreme light-weight 
craze which swept the country a few 
It will be a bolt-action with 
The barrel will be 
inches long and generally 


As to the take-down features, the one- 


| piece half stock will be made so that 


when taken apart the barrel and action 
will be almost exactly the 
The gun will have single 
set triggers, and I expect it to have 
elliptical rifling, pitch about one in 


| twelve inches. 


be heavy at the 
that the outside of 
and 


The barrel will 
breech, so beavy 
barrel will be bottle-necked; 


| to give a better appearance ‘and give a 
‘level sighting plane a matted rib will 
be fitted to the higher priced guns. But 





it will not stop here. When we have a 
gun on the market that has a 4,000-foot 
muzzle velocity, someone will have a 
load in the making that will give still 
greater results, and so on until the 
shortened hunting season’s bring too 
many hunters into the field at once. 
Until too many accidents occur thru 
unskilled or unscrupulous hunters and 
the hand of the law will be raised in 
protest, checking further progress in 
this direction. 

Who can say what the first step wil) 
be—whether it will bar guns with cer. 
tain velocities, or will the automatics, 
the lever action and the sliding fore 
arm have to go as well. 

States have been accused of copying 
laws, and what if some states adopt the 
laws of Massachusetts and Maryland 
combined? HARLAN HOUK. 

Colo. 





250-Yard .22 Long Rifle Cartridge. 


The U. S. Cartridge Co., 220 Trinity 
Bldg., New York City, has perfected a 
.22 caliber long rifle Lesmok cartridge 
that is accurate up to 250 yards. This 
cartridge has been developed as a re- 
sult of agitation in this country for out- 
door small bore qualification courses of 
from 50 yards to 250 yards, and to meet 
the demands of the British Army Train- 
ing Camps. 





A New Front Sight for Rifles. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At this time 
of the year there is more or less in- 
dulgence in big game hunting, and the 
following few lines on a front sight for 
the high-power rifle may be of inter- 
est to those who fancy something out 
of the ordinary. 

Taking into consideration the much- 
Giscussed subject of rifle sights, I wish 
to give you a description of what, to 
my way cf thinking, is the best thing 
that I ever saw in the front sight of a 
rifle. This sight was hand made and 
fitted to a uigh-power rifle by the son 
of an old-timer and hunter of Wyo- 
ming. Just where the young man got 
his idea I do not know, but I presume 
possibly from the use of a globe sight, 
on which he has greatly improved, and 
I give him full credit for the improve- 
ment, as I know of no one else ever 
co.s‘ructing cne like it. 

Using an ordinary front sight block, 
he fashioned a ring, or circle, about the 
size of an ordinary front globe, or pos- 
sibly a little larger—larger, I think, as 
it appeared larger, but he probably did 
not use any given measurement. Across 
this circle in the center he placed a 
fine wire horizontally. This wire was 
on the same level as the top or bead 
of the ordinary front sight. On this 
blade, in the center, on the rear side, 
he put a small gold bead, hardly as 
large as the usual gold bead on the 
rear of the front sight in ordinary use. 
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This completes the front sight. It may 
be mounted on the regular sight block, 
or can be made in the fashion of a fig- 
ure 8, the lower part of the 8 fitting 
over the muzzle of the barrel. The 
sight from the rear appears thus, when 
finished: 


To my notion, the circle should be 
made of strong, heavy material to pre- 
vent any ordinary jar or other thing 
from bending or displacing it out of 
line. 

On the rear of the rifle the young 
man had placed an ordinary peep (ad- 
justable). This combination made the 
best set of sights that I have ever seen 
or used. The average hunter who pre- 
fers a set of peep sights will find that 
the above described front sight is far 
superior to the old globe. 

Now, the real advantage of this sight 
lies in the fact that to the eye in sight- 
ing there is nothing visible but the gold 
bead, giving a range or, unobstructed 
vision on all sides, and proves especial- 
ly valuable on long-range or running 
shots. 

Many hunters may take issue on this 
subject, but I say here and now it is a 
closed matter with me, as I will not 
attempt to argue the thing. All I can 
say is that I was raised in Wyoming 
and, as a boy and young man, I did a 
great deal of hunting of all kinds of 


game and have used nearly every make 
of gun and sights on the market, and 
to my idea this is probabiy the best 
thing I ever saw. 

If anyone cares to experiment, there 
seems to be no reason why they should 
not do so. As to using any other kind 
of rear sight, I leave that to the one 
who cares to investigate. 

Colo D. S. CRAWFORD 


Changing the Sights of the Colt 
.22 Auto. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a former 1s- 


sue I noticed a subscriber asked some- | 
thing about the Colt .22 Automatic. '1 | 


got one of the first ones put out, and 
will say it is not for sale at any price, 
as I like it very much. I was used toa 


a! ° ® 
combination rear sight on a rifle, so I | 


put one on the Colt 
tol, and like it fine. The open sights 
which come on it from the factory are 
9 inches apart, while they are now 11% 
inches apart by using the combination 
sight. 
know how I 


fitted the combination 


.22 Automatic pis- | 


If any of your readers wish to | 


sight to my gun they can write to me | 


as I believe in 


passing a good thing | 


along, and if you wish I can send a pho- | 


to of it. Address me at La Belle, 
Since putting this sight on my gun I 
have done much better shooting with 
it, both at target and moving objects, 
as I never could get used 


sight flying back at each shot, 
does on top of the receiver. 
Fla. L. E. JEPSON. 








fire, distance 50 yds., 











A great revolver score shot on July 7, 1917, 


under U.S. R.A. conditions; 
original target, 19% in.; 


by L. P. Castaldini; rapid 


black, 8 in. 











Fla. | 


to the rear | 
as it 





Preserve 


Thrills of the Hunt 


Let us preserve for you the heads and 
hides bagged on your hunting trip. 
Through our years of experience as 
Taxidermists and our natural love of 
animal life and anatomy we have 
learned to pose and mount animals in 
natural attitudes expressing every 
thrill of your glorious hunting days. 


Furs, Rugs and Mounted 
Animals for Christmas 
Nothing more appropriate or appreciated at 
Christmas than fine f irs, fur rugs or mounted 
game heads. No where can you buy these 


things so reasonably or with such certainty of 
satisfaction as from Jonas Bros. 


Price List and Field Guide Free 


There are three Jonas Bros., al] enthusiastic naturalists as 
wellastaxidermists. If you want the best send us your orders 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 

















‘Weil Pays More Cash for FURS AND HIDES 
Remits quicker than any other House. FREE 
FREE-FREE-OUR TRAPPERS GUIDE ifs as 
different from other Guides as Aeroplanes are 
different from Stage Coaches. Write for PRICE 
LisT. Ss money for 1 —~ Hides. No. 1 cured 
Hides, 24ca pound. Large Horse hides, $7 each; 
eure. No. 1 Calf skins, 30¢ a pound., Half a Cen- 
Wel in Business. Ask your Banker about Us! 

IL BROS. & CO., the Old Square Beet 
House. Box 146 FT. WAYNE. IND.. t 


GOOD 
GRUB 
for CAMP 
and TRAIL 


“Old timers” will tell you that FULL-MEAL 
is the grub to tote when you hit the trail 
scouting, hunting, trapping, prospecting, 
hiking. A piping hot meal in five minutes,— 
delicious and satiaf/ying. 


a 85 8) Sh 8 oF. E 


—for that hungry feeling 



























A savory ready-cooked combination of fresh 
beef, lima beans, green peas,rice and seasoning. 
It’s good, hot or cold— 
better hot. An ideal trench 
food. Always ready. 
Can be used in many 
ways—baked,sandwiches, 
stew, soup. 

Your grocer wil) supply. 
If not, send us his name 
and your address, enclos- 
ing 25c for full-sized can, 
parcel post, prepaid. 


THE HASEROT 
CANNERIES CO. 
Dept. P. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Correspondents are requested tc enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. Please 
write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, 


altho noms de plume are not as desirable 


I have a Sharps-Borchard rifle, .45-70- 
500 caliber. Will the .45-70-405 cart- 
ridge work satisfactory in this rifle? 
If so, what would be its range and tra- 
jectory?, Please give me ballistics of 
this rifle using latter cartridge. Rifle 
is marked “Sharps Rifle Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., U. S. A., Pat. 1876.” Barre! 
is engraved “Old Reliable.”—N. V. 
Stone, Aurora, IIl. 

Answer.—The cartridges will work all 
right in your rifle. We have no data 
as to the muzzle velocity but are print- 
ing on our ballistic page in this issue 
the ballistics of the .45-70-350 and the 
.45-70-500 and the cartridge in question 
would be between the two.—Editor. 


Am using a .303 Ross rifle and .30-.30 
Winchester and like both in their place. 
Can you give me the ballistics of the 
.303 British cartridge with 215-grain bul- 
let, also .83 Winchester with 200-grain 
bullet? Have you the ballistics of the 
.30-40 Krag cartridge with 172, 150 or 
180-grain bullets?—A. H. Swift, Lilloaet, 
B.. C. 

Answer.—The ballistics of the .303 
Ross are the same as those of the .303 


for publication as real names. 


British as the cartridge is the same. 
There is no well established load for 
the Krag cartridge with anything other 
than the standard 220-grain bullet. In 
the absence of such established loading 
and the velocity given it is impossible 
to give the ballistics, but with the 150- 
grain bullet a velocity of 2,700 foot sec- 
onds has been obtained. This is the 
same bullet and the same velocity de- 
veloped by the .30 U. S. Government 
cartridge, mode] 1906, and we are giv- 
ing the ballistics of this cartridge, to- 
gether with those of the others asked 
for in our ballistic table in this issue. 
—Editor. 

Will you please inform me whether 
the following load is absolutely safe to 
shoot in a Model 1895 .30 cal. Govern- 
ment ’06 Winchester rifle: 50 or 51 
grs. No. 15 Dupont Military powder 
with Newton protected point, heat in- 
sulated, spitzer bullets which weigh 
172 grs., and No. 9 U. M. C. primers, 
about what velocity and breech pres- 
sure would this load develop?_ If the 
172-gr. Newton bullets were seated in 
.30 Government ’06 cases loaded with 





Table of Ballistics. 


50-gr, No. 15 powder, what would be 
the correct depth to seat this bullet? 
Same depth as the 150-gr. service bul- 
let. The Springfield service rifles are 
rifled with four groves; why does the 
Winchester use six in the 1895 .30 cal. 
‘06 Government rifle? My rifle is regu- 
lar stock model as far as I know. I! 
have written the DuPont Co. twice in 
regard to load mentioned above, but 
cannot get a reply.—A. M. Schnetzler, 
Cleveland, O. 


Answer.—Capt. Casey of the DuPont 
Powder Company states that a load of 
54.3 grs. of DuPont No. 15 powder be- 
hind the .30 cal. Newton heat insu- 
lated bullet, weighing 175 ers., in the 
Springfield shell, develops about 50,000 
lbs. per sq. in. chamber pressure, and 
a muzzle velocity of 2,700 ft. secs. We 
personally use this load in a .30 cal. 
Newton rifle, adapted to the Spring- 
field cartridge, and while we had no 
facilities for chronographing it, yet it 
shot very pleasantly, indeed. The bul- 
let should be seated to make the cart- 
ridge the same length over all as the 
Springfield cartridge. Our American 
arms companies have not as yet woke 








So many of our querists have asked for ballistics of our different cartridges we have decided to run each month a ta- 


ble giving the ballistics of the different cartridges concerning which inquiries are made, 
space and have all the data together where it may be most readily found and comparisons most easily made. 


By this method we economize in 
The following 


table contains the ballistics of all cartridges concerning which inquiries have been made in the queries published in this issue: 


A, ‘ i n 
2 Ws, eo c ° ° 
se oa > - * n E o o 

a 8 an) rd wn < a . 
> - Z, a 3 ee i. .. Nn. 
SS 5: a wn 2 nue tot os me or 
CES ddt 95 o9h e123 %8 “in. oe 
Not 8-0 Ton ef OR =f) on. aac 
No wrd — NeO VAO 0 RaQ BHO 

RANGE. BULLET. 

Muzzle Velocity, ft. sec.... 2800 2562 1978 3000 3050 2000 2700 2925 
Energy, ft. lbs..... 1190 1632 1016 1740 3002 1970 2445 2850 

100 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec 2453 2231 1680 2657 2837 1783 2465 2680 
Energy, ft, lbs..... 911 1239 733 1375 2595 1553 2034 2400 
Trajectory, ft... «.... .052 .063 109 .045 .042 .101 .055 047 
PIG: Wie BOCs ccna .114 125 .165 .106 .102 159 -116 .109 

200 Yd. Velocity, ft, sec.... 2131 1923 1420 2340 2635 1590 2244 2454 
Energy, ft. lbs..... 687 918 516 1061 2247 1235 1686 2010 
Prasectery, Ch. +03 06 242 291 576 204 -180 454 241 .200 
Time Fit., sec...... 246 27 359 226 | .212 337 .243 224 

300 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec.... 1833 1647 1218 2042 2441 1418 2039 2236 
Energy, ft. lbs..... 510 680 386 783 1929 985 1392 1680 
Trajectory, ft. ..... . 666 . 767 1.38 .530 436 1.15 596 496 
Time Fit., sec...... 408 438 .588 .364 .330 .537 .384 352 

a) 

500 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec.... 1341 1217 1001 1526 2076 1138 1668 1832 
Energy, ft. lbs..... 272 370 257 435 1392 632 932 1110 
Trajectory, ft. ..... 2.46 2.99 5.20 1.98 1.42 4.10 2.04 1.66 
Time, Fit., #ec..... 784 .836 1.14 704 .597 1.01 .709 . 648 

‘ 

1,000 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec.... 869 834 721 920 1337 831 1068 1146 
Energy, ft. lbs..... 114 174 129 165 580 337 $82 435 
Trajectory, ft. ..... 20.1 23.0 34.1 17.6 9.00 26.8 14.5 10.89 
Time Fit., sec...... 2.24 2.40 2.92 2.10 1.50 2.59 1.86 1.65 

1,500 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec.... 641 611 508 700 998 657 853 905 
Energy, ft. lbs..... 62 93 67 95 319 211 244 270 
Trajectory, ft. ..... 71.8 81.0 117. 60.8 32.0 85.9 52.8 37.4 
Time Fit., sec...... 4. ‘ 4 : 
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1952 2112 2056 1861 1344 1201 
1658 1684 1877 1885 1404 1602 
1718 1769 1741 1523 1139 1095 
1285 1181 1346 927 1009 1350 
106.096 )«= 1012s «1270S «288.8384 
.163 -155 .159 178 244 . 289 
1506 1471. 1467 1254 1025 1026 
987 816 960 630 819 1150 
.49 -465 .476 6.27 1.09 1.44 
.35 .341 .845 396 .522 .599 
1324 1237 1246 1083 942 968 
762 578 680 468 693 1000 
1.27 1.28 1.30 1.72 2.73 3.46 
863.564 «669 «= 654 «828.983 
1083 994 1009 906 810 871 
509 374 454 324 511 850 
4.58 4.93 4.93 6.35 9.24 10.9 
et He hI ey E 1.26 1.52 1.65 
$24 694 #720 611 545 6877 
294 170 220 144 231 500 
28.52 34.3 33.4 42.8 56.8 57.5 
2.67 2.93 2.89 3.87 3.77 3.79 
637 467 602 384 34 511 
176 s3 112 54 9 290 
115 
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CIVILIAN RIFLEMEN 


2825 f. s. velocity in the .30/40 
3000 f. s. velocity in the .30-’06 


INTERESTED? 


Write us 


RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 



































We Are Headquarters /.. Sportsmen’s Supplies 


DUXBAK WATERPROOF CLOTHING 


Coats ...............$6.50 Hunting Pants...... $3.75 
Riding Pants........ een eer 1.50 
Heavy All Wool Sweaters, each, ................12.00 : 
S hotg uns Oxford Grey, Maroon, Green, Navy Blue. R if les 
Winchester THERMOS BOTTLES W tnchester 
| : Remington 
Reming. ton en a.nec'o aun we a eee $2. 50 Steq & / 
Stevens and ESE VEE EOE Se eee 2.50 Lev ae ae 
| Smith Marlin 
























U. S. ARMY SHOES 


Munson Last, size 6-11; B, C, D, E Width; Tan or Black 
$7.00 PAIR. 


Winchester Repeat- <-_ 
ing .22 caliber.....- $15.50 


renter $14.00 


Leather Puttee Leggings, pair,................. $10.00 
EE ic 5s sans sendds eu bseeees «< 1.50 






Write Us for Prices on Game Traps. 


THE TRITCH HARDWARE COMPANY 


1022 Seventeenth Street 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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I WILL SAVEYOUDL.OO 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado: 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $4.50 in payment for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Great Sportsmen Trio. 
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The Great Sportsmen Trio 


Big Bargain Offer——One-Third Off 


The: pares oanpent Outdoor lace ct Published 


| or file $6 Value 








YOU 5 
SAVE $1. 0 

The above magazines sell for 20c per single copy. By sending us the 
coupon above or either one of the coupons below, you will save 7!4c per 
copy. You will pay only 12'c per copy when others are paying 20c per 
copy. Field and Stream is published in New York, Outer’s Book in Chicago, 
and Outdoor Life in Denver. 

These three leading magazines in their field cover every phase of out- 
door life on the north, east, south and west. Clinch this 3344,% dividend 
paying investment. If you do not want all three magazines for yourself, 
send one or two to friends as a Christmas gift. All-three will be mailed to 
separate addresses upon request. 

Outdoor Life is featuring stories by such prominent writers as Maj. 
Townsend Whelen, Chas. Cottar, Chas. Askins, Chauncey Thomas, Ashley A. 
Haines, O. W. Smith, A. C. Rowell, Stanley R. Graham, I. J. Bush, M. D., 
Ralph Edmunds, Gus Peret and numerous other authors who write about 
and illustrate the great outdoors as it appeals to hunters, shooters, fisher- 
men, and all lovers of nature. In addition to the above galaxy of writers, 
we have completed arrangements with Zane Grey, the great novelist, for a 
serial, entitled, “Colorado Trails,” to run in some twelve or more numbers 
of Outdoor Life, and to begin about the first of the year. 


WE WILL.SEND ANY OF THESE MAGAZINES TO ONE OF YOUR 
FRIENDS “OVER THERE” AT THE REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 





Heretofore a charge of $1.00 has been added to the foreign subscription 
price on all publications. By a new ruling this added postal rate has been 
eliminated from subscriptions sent to American soldiers abroad, in order 
to make it possible to send American magazines to them at the regular sub- 
scription price. 


wii save vou 91.00 wittsave vou $1.00 





Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo.: Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo.: 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $3 Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $3 
in payment for one year’s sub- in payment for one year’s sub- 
scription to Outdoor Life and scription to Outdoor Life and 
Outer’s Book. Field and Stream. 
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up to the fact that leaden bullet days 
are over, so use six grooves instead of 
four. 


| I want to buy a real good rifle for 
|target shooting as well as for wolf 
shooting. Do you recommend the .30-3( 
half-magazine Winchester rifle as be 
|ing one of the Best? For big game | 
| use a ,318 Westley Richards rifle and 
find this a first rate big game gun, but 
}as the ammunition is hard to get fo: 
| my .313, and I have a limited supply 
|I want to buy a/;good rifle for target 
| Shooting and for wolves, as there are 
| many wolves up here. Also, I migh' 
|ask, have you ever tested the .318 W 
'R. rifle? If so, please let me know 
| your experience with it. I find it mos! 
|deadly on big game and I have used 
| some twenty different kinds of rifles 
|including the .280 Ross.—J. -F. May 
Sandy Lake, Manitoba, 


Answer.—For your work we would 
recommend a rifle having a flatter tra 
jectory than the .30-30, something like 
the Savage .250-3000, or Winchester 
| 1895 model, using the .30 U. S. G. cart 


| ridge, one of the Newton series or a 
| 








| Ross. We understand wolf shooting’ 


| requires a good deal of long-range 
| work.—Editor. 


| fears sane 


| I would like to have you tell me what 
| you know about the .25 cal. Springfield 
| Niedner rifle and about its price and 
about the address of Mr. Niedner, the 
maker; also what you know about his 
being able to make delivery of sane, 
;}as to how soon, etc. Also would like 
to know as much as possible about the 
deliveries of the Newton .256 rifle as 
I.now have an order in for the same 
and tools and ammunition. If I cannot 
get the Newton I may want the Spring 
field-Niedner .25 cal. and I may want 
it anyway.—E. A. Phelps, Britt, Ia. 


Answer.—Write Mr. A. O. Niedner. 
No. 1 Beacon street, Malden, Mass., 
and he will give you the data regard 
ing his weapons. Touching the deliv 
eries of the Newton considerable time 
may elapse between the writing of this 
answer and the date of publication. Wé« 
understand that now, September 15th 
1917, they are being delivered at th« 
rate of about one hundred per week 
with prospects of this delivery being 
trebled within the next two or thre¢ 
months.—Editor. 


I have a fancy German Mauser rifle 
hand made in Berlin, and chambered 
to take the ’06 Government Springfield 
cartridge. The ballistics of this cart 
ridge and of the Ross .28 caliber shows 
the Ross has greater penetration 
While ona big game hunt last fall with 
other hunters, we engaged in target 
practice after returning to camp from 
a day’s hunt. Three of these men had 
the Ross .28, and the other two had 
Springfield rifles taking the same cart- 
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idge as my Mauser. After many tests 
ve learned that my Mauser had greater 
penetration than either of the Ross 


guns or the Springfields, regardless of 


he fact that we opened a new box of 
artridges and used the same kind of 
shells in the Springfields and my gun. 
This matter was settled to the satis- 
faction of all present, each of whom 
was an expert with rifles. This gun 
of mine was tested in a machine rest 
by Mr. A. W. Peterson of Denver, Colo- 
rado, and found to group the bullets 
in a 3 in. circle at 200 yds., while the 
Winchester and Springfield, taking the 
same cartridge, grouped them in a 6 
in. circle. In connection with the test 
with the Ross rifles, I desire to say 
that new cartridges were used with 
solid bullets in both the American and 
Canadian make, but the result was the 
same with each kind. Can you teli me 
if I have an unusually good gun or if 
the ballistics published by the manu- 
facturers are incorrect. How can you 
explain the difference in the target 
made by this gun and the Springfield 
and Winchesters?—A. Subscriber, New 
York, N. Y. 


Answer.—The question of penetra- 
tion in guns of the power of those you 
mention is almost entirely a matter 
of detail of the bullet, especially so far 
as penetration in wood is concerned. 
The bullet which holds together is the 
bullet which penetrates more deeply. 
If the Springfield was in good condi- 
tion it is surprising that it did not 
make a smaller group than 6 in. at 200 
yds, and something was wrong either 
with the cartridges, the individual rifle 
or the machine rest. If you have a 
rifle of any kind, using any cartridge 
which will group its bullets in a 3 in. 
circle at 200 yds. regularly, you have 
an exceptionally good weapon.—Editor. 


Please send me a formula for gunmetal 
steel, such as gunmetaling the back of 
a razor, without heat or rusting the 
razor after gunmetaled. Muriatic acid 
can be used, but the razor blade will 
rust afterward awful bad, so I would 
be very thankful to you if you can give 
me a good formula.—C. H. Wolfertz, 
Waco, Tex, 

Answer.—We know of no formula for 
this work but would suggest that if 
you will boil the blade thoroly after 
(reatment with muriatic acid it may 
stop the rusting.—Editor. 


At an old rifle range near here there 
are geveral hundred empty cartridges 

ing on the ground. I am writing to 
ask where there would be a market for 
these, if there is one at all. I don’t 
now the caliber of the cartridges, but 
ost of them are Winchester make 
and about .303, I believe —Arthur 
Johnson, Casper, Wyo. 

Answer.—The old brass cartridge 
cases should be worth about twenty 
cents per 1lb.—Editor. 
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YOUR WESTERN FURS 
SHIPPED TO US 


will receive the same careful treatment as though you brought 
them to us in person. 


Expert grading,—careful handling,—and prompt, satisfactory esti- 
mates are essential to the man who traps. 


Years of experience in trapping, hunting, buying and selling of skins, 
enables us to offer you just that. One shipment will convince you. 


RIGHT NOW—AT THE HEIGHT 
OF THE FUR SEASON 


You should realize the utmost from your labors with trap and gun. 
Let us help you do this. Send us your next collection of furs, 
whether one skin or a thousand. 


Our price lists are ready. Your name on a post 
card NOW will place you on our mailing list. 


VREELAND FUR COMPANY 


43 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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TO WIN THIS WAR 
WE MUST 
JAIL GERMAN SPIES 


WILL YOU GIVE A DOLLAR TO HELP PUT 
THEM ALL IN JAIL? 


If you can’t go to the trenches, serve at home, and stand by the 
man at the front. 

Telegraph, write or bring us reports of German activities in 
your district. 
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Aid i: pafriotic work by enrolling and serving as a regular member 
of the American Defense Society. Only Americans need apply for mem- 
bership. Our service card will explain how you an serve your country N 
at home. 





ADVISORY BOARD 
HON. DAVID JAYNE HILL, JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, LL.D., 
Ex-Ambassador to Germany President, Princeton University 
HON. ROBERT BACON, HENRY B. JOY, 
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Ex-Ambassador to France Pres. Lincoln Highway Assn. 
HON. PERRY BELMONT, HUDSON MAXIM. 

Vice-President, Navy League Member Naval Advisory Board 
HON. CHAS. J. BON =e. HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

Ex-Attorney-General, U. Ex-President of the United States 






Your Dollar Is Needed 























































N PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
N Make Checks Payable to Robert Appleton, Treasurer 

N American Defense Society, 303 Fifth Ave., New York. 

\ Please enroll me as a regular member, and send me the So- 
N ciety’s button, service instruction card, and certificate of mem- 
\ bership. 

\ Name 

\ Street. Address 

N City and State Date 1917. 
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Outdoor Life 











HUNTING 


AND 


FISHING 


are your favoritesports. You like 
to tell your pals about your trips 
to the woods and listen to their 
stories. That's the reason you 
will enjoy the NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE. It's just like a big camp 
in the woods with the best crowd 
rippin’ good fellows in the world 
gathered around the blazing fire 
telling stirring yarns of outdoor life 
and adventure—the sort of stuff 
you will sit up all night to hear. 
You'll agree when you get your 
copy. that the National Sportsman 
is the best outdoor Magazine pub- 
lished, altho it costs only $1.00 
for s whole year. 


Special Offer 


Just to show you whatit's 
like, we'll send you a 
copy of thie month's 
National Sportsman 
and this handsome 
ormulo gold watch 
fob, which all good 
sportsmen should 
wear, on receiptof 
2c in stamps or 
coin. Wrap the 
money in this ad- 
vertisement and 
mail it right now to 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE 
222 Columbus Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


sy FURS ~ HIDES 


of all kinds and pay top 
and make quick cash returns. 
TRAPPERS GUIDE sentfree to all 
who ship and mention this ad. 
McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 









































Expert Gunsmith and 
Fishing Rod Repairer 


I cater to first-class 
trade only. 


LEE KNAPP, 1028 18th St., Denver, Colo. 
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Send Your Favorite 


SPORTS MEN’S 
MAGAZINE 


A FELLOW SPORTSMAN 


IN THE TRENCHES 


Publishers’ Special Offer Makes It 
Possible to Secure Returned Copies 
at 5 Cents Each for This Purpose. 
$1.00 Buys 20 Magazines. 
$10.00 Will Supply 2,000 Readers. 
$100.00 Wiil Give Pleasure to 20,0000 


of Your Brother Sportsmen 
a tong § Your Fight in 
Foreign Lands. 


This movement has been officially endorsed 
by the leading sportsmen’s and conservation 
organizations. 


REMIT by check to either this magazine or 
to George M. Fayles, Treasurer 
American Sportsmen’s Magazine Fund, % 
The American Game Protective Association, 


Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 




















REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 


ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 


Your favor of the 23rd in reply to my 
query regarding .45 Colt cartridges to 
hand, and I thank you for same, but you 
guessed wrong this time, and in order 
to convince you that you did I will mail 
you under different cover the box and 
some of the empty shells of the cart- 
ridges referred to. For comparison I 
will enclose an empty .45-cal. shell of 
another make, one that is the right 
length. You will notice that the box is 
a Colt .45 box and is deep enough to 
hold the regular cartridges. You will 
also note that all the shells are stamped 
“45 Colt’ on the head. I will also en- 
close a bullet from one of the cartridges 
after passing thru three inches of Ore- 
gon fir. It looks like the regular .45 
bullet. It looks like some one blun- 
dered and this batch of cartridges got 
past all the inspectors; or maybe it is a 
deliberate attempt to obtain money un- 
der false pretense. You will notice the 
price I paid marked on the box, and the 
merchant from whom I bought them 
has some more of them for the same 


| price.—M. H. Lente, Helper, Utah. 


Answer.—As I am not a mind-reaaer, 
I am not a good guesser. It is very evi- 
dent that the shells you sent me are 
stamped in the head “.45 Colt” and can 
be used in the .45 Colt. The length of 
these shells is the proper length for the 
.45 S. & W. Schofield pattern, ana are 
best adapted for that arm. By using 
them in the Colt .45, there will be a 
space between the mouth of shell and 
the shoulder in the cylinder which will 
permit the bullet to jump thru, which 
will interfere with both accuracy and 
penetration. The box received is built 


| for the Colt .45 full charge, and the pic- 
| ture of cartridge on the box shows the 


full length shell. I have never had 
good success shooting the: smokeless 
cartridges in the .45 Colt. They lack 
penetration that the black powder has. 
—L, K. 


1 expect to become the possessor of 
a Smith & Wesson revolver, either .38 
or .44 Special, and am writing you for 
advice as to the sights. The gun is to 
be used for target and all-around 
shooting and I prefer sights that can 
be quickly caught by the eye that will 
show up distinctly on the various ob- 
jects encountered in this kind of 
shooting; that are serviceable and can- 


| not easily be knocked out of line, and 


will not interfere when your gun is 
carried in holster. What combination 
nearest approaches this? How are the 
Lyman sights in this respect? What 


is your opinion of the .45 automatic 
Colt?—Outdoor Life is by far the best 





magazine of its kind published.—Harry 
L. Mefford, Huntington, W. Va. 


Answer.—There is nothing better 
than the Smith & Wesson revolvers. 
They are made with two styles of 
sights—military and target. The mili- 
tary sights are fixed and are not easily 
changed. The target sights are some- 
what frail and not well adapted to the 
holster, but they are very easily 
changed to most any desired shape 
that one might desire. I think there 
has been as high scores made with the 
military sights as with the target 
sights, but of course not as many 
However, I think that the military 
sights would answer your purpose best. 
—L, K. 


In the July number of your magazine 
there are replies to questions which | 
would like to call your attention to be- 
cause they are so entirely different 
from the careful, accurate and impar- 
tial statements which I am accustomed 
to see in tnat part of your magazine. 
Adams of North Canton, Conn., asks: 
“Is there an English officers’ target 
model revolver? What make and call- 
ber? What does it cost?” and the per- 
son in charge of that department of 
your publication replies, “An English 
revolver is always a funny-looking 
beast and we know of none which 
might class as a target revolver.” Now, 
I consider those statements both insult- 
ing and grossly ignorant. Whatever 
opinion the writer may have about Eng- 
lish arms, he hag no right to express it 
in such a way in the columns of a 
magazine of the high quality of Out- 
door Life. Then having done his best 
to disparage that kind of English arm, 
he in the next sentence proceeds to 
give clear proof that he has no right 
to hold any opinion about them at al! 
by displaying his dense ignorance of 2 
revolver which has been on the mar 
ket and used freely at Bisley for the 
last thirty years, namely the Webley 
W. G. target, with 74-inch barrel, .45 
caliber, and with a self-extracting ac 
tion which is stronger and safer than 
any break-open revolver action in th 
world, bar none. This model of re 
volver was chosen by Ira Paine at Bi: 
ley in the year 1888 when, from som 
technical reason his Smith & Wesso 
revolvers were barred from certat 
competitions, and I have in my posses 
sion a copy of the shooting diagram h 
made on that occasion, Another grea 
merit of the Webley revolver is that th 
grip is more comfortable to the han 
and the double-action pull is shorte: 
smoother and easier than those in an: 
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of the later models of Colt or Smith & 
Wesson, in both of whose latest target 
revolvers these features are distinctly 
inferior. The chief defect of the Web- 
ley target revolver is that the center of 
the barrel is pitched a little too high 
above the grip and this renders it 
more sensitive to the influence of re- 
coil and consequently a little more dif- 
ficult to make fine diagrams with than 
with the Colt. All Webley revolvers, 
however funny-looking your replier may 
think them, have handles so designed 
as to bring the forefinger naturally 
onto the trigger when fully gripped, 
which the latest Smith & Wesson and 
Colt most emphatically do not. They 
all have the backward slope, which 
throws the finger down onto the trigger 
and which was so excellent a feature 
of the Smith & Wesson Russian 
model revolver now, alas, no longer 
made, I enclose illustrations of some of 
them and am sorry I have not one to 
spare of the Webley Target model. You 
will find one in the advertisement col- 


umns of some of the back numbers of 


the English Field. Finally you might 
give a hint to that member of your staff 
not to write about things of which he 
is ignorant as only a miracle can save 
him from writing nonsense, and the 
age of miracles is past—Henry Walter 
Fry. 

Answer.—While the reply referred to 
was not written by me (as it appeared 
in the “Arms and Ammunition Queries” 
department), yet the attributed state- 
ment meets with my approval, and if 
there is any revolver of English make 
that has any particular merit, I am 
glad to know it. If the late Chevalier 
Ira Paine ever used one I don’t think 
he intended that it should be gener- 
aHy known.—L. K. 


I have bought a Colt Police Positive 
target revolver, .22 caliber, and coul® 
wish for nothing better in that style of 
gun. The .22 long rifle cartridge in 
this little arm (when using smokeless 
powder) makes a perfect combination 
for small game. The cylinder of this 
revolver is plenty long enough to take 
the .22 extra long, and this cartridge 
fits nicely. Will you kindly advise me 
if this will shoot as accurately as the 
long rifle ammunition, and owing to 
the fact that it contains a larger charge 
of powder will it not shoot farther and 
harder, and in other words, be a bet- 
ter cartridge to use in this little re- 
volver for small game shooting than 
the .22 long rifle?—David P. Platt, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Answer.—The .22 long rifle cartridge 
is the most accurate of all .22 cart- 
ridges. If you are desirous of deter- 
mining the accuracy of the .22 extra 
long you are in a position to do so for 
your own satisfaction better than any- 
one else. While the .22 extra long may 





shoot harder and farther than the .22 
long rifle, I don’t think you will get | 
the accuracy. The .22 long rifle cart- 
ridge is powerful enough for any small 
game.—L. K. 


4 





Could you let me know the price of a | 


.22 Colt P. P. T. revolver, as the gun is 
not obtainable in the Dominion at the 
present time? For the past four years 
I have been using a Colt Army Special 
.32-20 and have found it a splendid arm. 
If you can manage to procure the .22 
Colt I shall be much obliged and will 
forward the necessary money as soon 
as I hear from you. I have just re- 


ceived the last number of Outdoor Life | 
and must congratulate the magazine on | 
getting hold of so capable a gunman as | 
Lee Knapp to conduct the revolver | 


notes.—H. P. Countier, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 


Answer.—Owing to the urgent needs | 


of the War Department, the Colt people 
are concentrating their efforts on the 
larger caliber revolvers at this time. 
One of the .22-caliber revolvers might 
be had, but it is doubtful, as there are 
many back orders for them, and none 
in stock here.—L. K. 


I am looking for some information 
regarding the Luger automatic pistol. 
Most everyone who owns one of these 
guns has the .30 caliber and praises 
this gun up so much more than they 
do the .35. I should like to know the 
reason? According to bullet weight I 
should think the .35 would be the best 
game gun (125 gegrs., to 93 gers. of the 
.30), even tho it hasn’t as much ve- 
locity.—L. A. Persing, Reno, Nev. 

Answer.—One reason the users of 
Luger automatic pistols like them is be- 
cause they do not know the possibili- 
ties of American-made revolvers. We 
presume that you refer to the .35 S. 
& W. automatic, which is a pocket gun, 
while the Luger is much larger, and not 
much adapted to the pocket, but much 
more powerful on*account of its high 
velocity and weight.—L. K. 


I see in the October issue of Outdoor 
Life an article on .22-32 frame S. & W. 
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Russell's Famous 


Never: Leak: 


cases 


a BU ILT to stand the 5 
gafé of heavy ser- q 
vice withous tiring the feet. 
Soft and light—and as water- 
proof as leather boots can be 4 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 

in through our special never-rip q 
“‘watershed’’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and “vamp. 

Made of black, chrome, flexible 3 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, x 
7 hikers and all outdoor men 

Me who know real boots t 


when they see 
ee them. You'll 
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“L”’-Kree 


USSELL’S “Never- “ 
Leak”? Boots are built ty 
for business and guaranteed to 
give complete satisfaction — they 
make good, or back comes your 
money. In any height. Soles hob- 
nailed or smooth. Made to your measure. 
W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., Berlin, Wisconsin 
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revolver, on how to fix the sights bet- | 


ter. Please give me your method, as I | 
I am not anything | 


have one of them. 
of a shot, but would like to be.—W. H. 
Sharp, M.D., Woodstock, O. 


Answer.—If you have target sights | 


on your revolver, it is an easy matter 
to make them to suit you. 
the fixed sights, you would have to get 
the front lug milled out in order to in- 
sert another sight as desired; the rear 
notch can be cut out larger with a file. 
Most revolver shooters are now using 
the extremely wide front sight, and 
wide square notch on rear, known as 
the Partridge sight, and described in 
the August, 1917, issue of Outdoor Life, 
page 230.—L. K. 


If yor have | 
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HOME GUARD ARMY 
BARGAINS 


20.000 Ruries |200 Machine Guns 
$000 Revolvers |100 B/L Field Cannon: 
5,000,000 Cartridges 50 B/L Navy 
300,000 Equipments, 15 Revolving Cannons 
40,000 Knapsacks | 50.000 Explosive Shells 
2.500 Tents 125.000 Uniforms (Blue) 


We bave supplied from our largest in the 
world stock of army auction goods, the U. S 
Government and many states and cities wit! 
obsolete servieeabic rifies and equipments. some of whic! 
were sold to us just prior to the U. 8. Declaration of War 
H «hb Army Officers say: erman’s stock is a! 


odsend to us.” 
Six hours after receipt of order from state of Massa - 
chasetts 4,000 rifles and 6,000 equipments were en route 


Gov't auction sale terms, cash with order. Examinatior 
land testing at our arsenals. Immediate deliverics. 

Large. Illustrated 428pp. encyclopedia catalog, mailed $0c 
rancis Bannerman, 501 Broadwav, N. Y 

















WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, | SEATTLE, WASH. 








A SPLENDID GIFT FOR XMAS 
THE STORY OF JACK 








By J. Horace Lytle 
In the old Klondike gold 
rush days, Jack, a full 
blooded Airedale Terrier, 
followed his master up from 
The States, to Dyes and 
Skagway, to Dawson—and 
to Nome. Up back of Nome 
he died—to save the life of 
the master he loved 
This great story. which will 
bring tears to the eyes— yet 
gladness to the heart, is one 
of the most truly realistic 
animal stories ever written 
Very handsomely and at- 
tractively bound in cloth, 
and extensively illustrated 
with interesting scenes of 
the North. Sent prepaid 
for 60c. 

OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Ourtis St.. DENVER 


































in the ladies’ event 
at the great Westy 
Hogan shoot at | 
Atlantic City. 
Mrs. Dalton, Mrs 
Harrison and Mrs 
Almert were the 


winners. 
Get your wife, | 
f daughter orsweet- | 
| 
) heart an Ithaca for | 
Christmas. 


Ithacas win every- 
where because — 
any one can shoot 
an Ithaca better 


Catalog Free. 


Couble hanimerless 
guns, $24.00 up. 
Single barrel trap 
guns, $85.00 up. 


Address Box 10 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 














From the Trapper 
to the Wearer 


E make all kinds of 

ladies’ furs, such as 
muffs and scarfs, any style, 
from any style book. We 
make ladies’ coats, men’s 
coats, caps, gloves, mittens, 
and automobile robes. 


Our Work Guaranteed 
First Class 


W. W. Weaver, 
Custom Tanner, Reading, Mich. 














Practice in the U. 8S. Courts in Patent, 


Trademark and Copyright Cases. Patents | 

obtained in U. 8. and Foreign Countries. 
Trademarks registered and Copyrights 
procured. | 


A. J. O°7BRIEN | 


PATENT LAWYER. 
301-303 Continental Building | 
Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Suite 
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Bi gers aS See. 
est ongitio nes, “ase Pe sat cece *onaidh 
Health, Strength, Longevity 
—are locked up in your internal organs if you 
do not enjoy health to the fullest extent. 

It is not your brain power and grit that 
counts for a long and happy life—but the 
efficiency of your HEART, LIVER, LUNGS, 
STOMACH and other VITAL ORGANS. 

THE TYLER COURSE shows you 4 basic’ 
principles for obtaining and preserving IDEA 
HEALTH with the LEAST expenditure o 
Time and Energy ever devised. There is no other 
course of HEALTH TRAINING like mine in 
the entire world. 

I not only promise to improve your PHYSICAL CON- 
DITION beyond your fondest hopes—I GUARANTEE it. 

There are 16 years personal experience back of my 
teachings. 

Send TO-DAY for my FREE BOOKLET and see the list 


of prominent people throughout the country who have been 
benefited by THE TYLER COURSE OF ORGANIC EXERCISE 


PARKER R. TYLER, 
217 Terminal Bidg., 103 Park Ave.,New York City 
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| no lead would be required; 
| would it matter whether the bird was 


| Which I will keep. 
| cide on is, for an all-around gun, as | 
| would want my best one to be, whether 
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SHOTGUN 


ANSWERED BY 





QUERIES 


CHAS. ASKINS 














In shooting at object traveling at 


| same speed in same direction at right 


angles, must you lead more than if per- 


| son shooting were standing still?—M. J. 


Silva, Sacramento, Cal. 


Answer.—No lead would be required 
were a man to shoot at an object trav- 
eling in the same direction at the same 
speed as himself. For example, were 


| the shooter in an aeroplane traveling 


fifty miles an hour, shooting at bird 
flying with him at fifty miles an hour, 
neither 


fifty feet away or a hundred. 

Answering Mr. Silva’s query, more 
lead would be required were the shoot- 
er standing still than if he were travel- 
ing with the target.—C. A. 


I am intending buying me a good dou- 
ble-barrel hammerless in a few months 
(about $110, I think) and believe I will 
get an L. C. Smith with ejector and one 
trigger. I now have a Fox 12-gauge, 
What I cannot de- 


I know I don’t 
Of 


to get a 16 or 12-gauge. 
want a 20-gauge, as it is too small. 


| course I could use Fox on ducks, but 


would like your advice also as to length 
and bore of gun. I know you cannot 
advise best gun to buy, but as I cannot 
get away from here to look at guns 
personally, and want to buy soon, I 
wish you would give me your own per- 
sonal choice of a double-barrel if you 


| were going to buy one at about $100.— 


H. D. Best, Monrovia, Cal. 

Our correspondent comprehends, of 
course, that were Outdoor Life to rec- 
ommend one make of American shotgun 


| in preference to any other make the 


magazine would have a lovely fight on 
her hands. The writer owns and shoots 
an Ithaca, a Fox and a Smith—devil 
take the choice; either is good enough 
for anybody. Since Mr. Best already 
owns a 12-bore, my next choice, were I 
in his place, would be a 16. No better 
gauge was ever designed than the 16 
for upland shooting or general shoot- 
ing for any work outside of trap shoot- 
ing, and possibly waterfowl along the 
coast. The writer has a_ prejudice 
‘against lightweight and short-barreled 
guns, which must be considered when 
his advice is taken. I would have my 
16 to weigh not less than six and three- 
fourths pounds and not over seven, 30- 
inch barrels. If used nearly altogether 
for quail shooting, one barrel would be 
a quarter choke and the other three- 
quarters, but if the gun were for gen- 
eral use the first barrel would be half 


choked and the second full choke- 
C. A. 


I have been told that a 12-gauge load 
of Ballistite, i. e., 26 grains with 14%-oz 
shot, if loaded into a 16-gauge shell, 
would develop twice as much energy in 
the breech when fired in the 16-gauge 
gun. In other words, given a 12-gauge 
and 16-gauge gun, if the normal 12 
gauge load were used in 16-gauge gun, 
both guns weighing the same—7% 
pounds—it would likely burst the wea 
pon of smaller gauge. Will you kindl) 
say if this is correct in next issue of 
the Outdoor Life, It seems strange 
that a, 16-gauge gun of same weight as 
12-gauge would be so endangered by the 
addition of say from 4 to 6 grains of 
Ballistite and %-oz. shot——J. A. Phil 
lips, Butte, Mont. 


Answer.—Ballistite, as all other nitro 
powders, particularly those of the dense 
order, is grained to burn in a certain 
time, under a certain pressure, at a 
certain temperature—all of which is ca! 
culated for when the powder is made 
Increase the pressure which increases 
the temperature and the powder burns 
faster, which leads to a more rapid 
combustion, and that in turn to stil! 
higher temperatures and pressures. 
Thus a barrel which would burn 2% 
drams in 24 inches of barrel length 
might burn 3%, drams in 16 inches of 
barrel length. Adding to the shot 
charge would directly increase press 
ures, and just as surely promote rap 
idity of combustion. 

The difference between a 12-bore and 
a 16 must be considered in the ratio of 
@as space. The 16 contains so many 
inches of gas space within the bore, the 
12 a considerable larger space; then, 
when a like amount of gas has been de 
veloped it must show a much higher 
pressure within the narrow tube. Pres- 
sure, as we have seen, leads directly 
to greater rapidity of combustion, and 
the 26 grains which burned in a normal 
way, at moderate pressure in 24 inches 
of barre] length in a 12-gauge might 
burn at an abnormal pressure in six- 
teen inches of barrel lengths in a 16 
bore. 

I do not know the exact amount of 
pressure that would be developed in a 
16-bore using 26 grains of Ballistite and 
1% ounces of shot, but I suspect that 
my correspondent’s informant was 
about right when he placed the pres- 
sure of the 16-gauge at double that de- 
veloped by the 12. All the dense shot- 
gun powders react quickly to over 
charges, and certainly the load in ques- 
tion would be a_ tremendous over- 














charge. A strong 16, one with heavy 
preech, weighing about seven and a 
half pounds, would stand a three-dram 
load of Ballistite with a normal shot 
charge, but I consider this load the 
limit with that powder. If I had to 
shoot 26 grains of Ballistite backing an 
ounce and an eighth, I'd want a can- 
non. Ballistite is a splendid powder, 
treated right, but it acts and reacts so 
quickly that I shouldn’t care to make 
any radical experiments with it. Pow- 
der makers should always be consulted 
when a powder charge other than that 
they recommend is to be tried.—c. A. 


I like this department of Outdoor 
Life the best, and have received much 
useful information from it, but have 
seen very little in it concerning the 
three-barrel gun. Now, why is this? 
Isn’t it a good gun? I have heard many 
say they thought a three-barrel gun 
would be the all-round gun, but I have 
not been able to locate a three-barrel 
gun factory. Are there any in the 
United States? Let us hear how some 
of the boys like them, if they have 
used them.—L, E. Jepson, La Belle, Fla. 


I am not aware of a manufacturer of 
three-barrel guns in America at this 
time, except Fred Adolph of Genoa, 
N. Y. As compared with double bar- 
rels, the three-barrel guns is hard to 
build and comparatively high priced. 
The three-barrel gun, rightly built, is 
a splendid weapon. Very few men who 
have tried one but have been pleased 
with it, and I fancy that the price alone 
has prevented such arms from being 
highly popular. Many men, however, 
will pay a hundred dollars for a shot- 
gun who will not pay a hundred and 
fifty for a similar weapon with the 
added rifle barrel. I have used an 
Adolph three-barrel gun extensively and 
always with the greatest satisfaction. 

It is the gun for mixed shooting, 
where in addition to birds, shots are lia- 
ble to be obtained at large game suci 
as bear, deer, turkeys, geese, and any- 
thing else for which a rifle and not a 
shotgun is fitted. Few of us care to 
carry two guns at a time, tho I have 
heard of one man who did, and the man 
who finds need of both a shotgun and 
a rifle in his day afield is exactly fitted 
out with a three-barrel, Adolph makes 
these guns of the usual shotgun weight 
and balance, the rifle tube taking such 
cartridges as the .25-20, .25-85 Winches- 
ter, .250 Adolph, .256 Newton or Mann- 
licher, .30-30, .30 ’06 Springfield, and 
for many other cartridges. His guns 
cost from $200 up.—c. A. 


Can you give me any information on 
sink boxes for duck shooting and as to 
how to build them? Or can you put 
me in touch with anyone who can?—D. 
Van De Venter, Ocean City, N. J. 

Sink boxes for shallow water lakes 
or inland lakes can be made simply of 
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wood or of galvanized iron, 
driven down into the lake bed, the box 


Poles are 


is sunk the proper distance and fast- | 


ened down to the poles, which barely | 
Any man, | 


project above the surface. 
handy with tools, could build this kind 
of a box—certainly any man whocould 
build a boat could do it. But building 
a sink box for sea service would be a 
different thing. I doubt if it would be 
worth while to give plans for such a 
craft. Write to David Abercrombie, 
New York City. He will doubtless be 


able to fit you out with a sink box or | 


tell you where to get one. The matter 


of sink boxes is of minor importance | 


to western and inland duck shooters, it | 


generally being against the law to use 
such a contrivance.—C. A. 


In your very much appreciated arti- | 
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A cap that affords 
real protection and 





service under the hard- _ 
est conditions. Made of Olive 
Green Khaki or Red Flannel, 
has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
band to be pulled down over 
|} ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
| can be turned down, preventing water or 
|} snow running down back of neck This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
out doors. See them at your dealer's. If 
| he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Mon 
| ey Order for $1 50. Write for booklet of 


cle on “Shotgun Ballistics” in the July | 


Outdoor Life you touch on the relative 
stress in a 12 and 20-gauge gun barrel. 
“Mechanics of Engineering,’ by Church, 
page 537, formula No. 2, the 
stress in a longitudinal section of pipe 
due to radial fluid pressures as equal 


gives 


to the semi-diameter of the pipe multi- | 


plied by the internal pressure minus 
the atmospheric pressure. The atmos- 
pheric pressure is negligible. Compar- 
ing the semi-diameters of the 20-gauge 
and 12-gauge we have .308 is to .365as 
84 to 100. My interpretation of this is 
that 4.2 tons pressure will do the same 
damage to a 12-gauge barrel as 5.0 tons 
will do to a 20-gauge barrel of the 
same thickness.—J. D. Myers,, Manila, 
1 gel» 


Answer.—Your solution of the prob- 
lem of the difference in strain on the 
barrel between a given number of tons 
in a 20 bore and a like gas pressure in 
a 12 looks good to me. I wrote what I 
did by way of bringing out the opin- 
ions of readers of Outdoor Life, but you 
are the only man who has come forth. 
While I believe, and have for a long 
time, that a given powder pressure has 
less effect on a 20 than it would in a 
gun of larger bore, yet the ballistic en- 
gineers of the DuPont Company do not 
seem to agree with us, for when the 
pressure runs above six tons they get 
scared of it and refuse to place the 
cartridge in a gun to be shot for pat- 
tern.. I have even fancied that the nar- 
rowed bore might better withstand gas 
pressure for the simple reason of its 
size, just as a narrow arch will carry 
more weight than a wide arch. You 
will be able to decide about that. With 
your permission, I will publish your let- 
ter, this with a view to drawing out a 
discussion of the subject. The gun 
builders and others have kept us 
scared of the small bore with the bug- 
aboo of gas pressure long enough— 
provided their conclusions are errone- 
ous.—C, A. 


(Dear Mr. McGuire:—Kindly state, to 
save me from correspondence, that I 
have no more guns to sell.—Askins.) 
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in the ladies’ event | 
at the great Westy 
Hogan shoot at | 
Atlantic City. 
Mrs. Dalton, Mrs 
Harrison and Mrs 
Almert were the 


» winners. 
; | Get your wife, 
f 4 daughter orsweet- | 
‘ | 
ew ) heart an Ithaca for | 
Christmas. | 


Ithacas win every- | 
where because — | 
any one can shoot | 
an Ithaca better 


Catalog Free 


Couble hammerless 
guns, $24.00 up. 
Single barre! trap 
guns, $85.00 up. 


Address Box 10 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 











From the Trapper 
to the Wearer 
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ladies’ furs, such as 
muffs and scarfs, any style, 
from any style book. We 
make ladies’ coats, men's 
coats, caps, gloves, mittens, 
and automobile robes. 





Our Work Guaranteed 
First Class 


W. W. Weaver, 
Custom Tanner, Reading, Mich. 














Practice in the U. 8. Courts in Patent, 
Trademark and Copyright Cases. Patents] | 
obtained in U. 8. and Foreign Countries. | 
Trademarks registered and Copyrights 
procured. 


A. J. O7BRIEN | 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Building 
Phone Main 2853. 
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Health, Strength, Longevity 
—are locked up in your internal organs if you 
do not enjoy health to the fullest extent. 

It is not your brain power and grit that 
counts for a long and happy life—but the 
efficiency of your HEART, LIVER, LUNGS, 

= STOMACH andother VITAL ORGANS. 

THE TYLER COURSE shows you 4 basic 
principles for obtaining and preserving IDEA 
HEALTH with the LEAST expenditure o 
Time and Energy ever devised. There is no other 
course of HEALTH TRAINING like mine in 
the entire world. 

I not only promise to improve your PHYSICAL CON- 
DITION beyond your fondest hopes—I GUARANTEE it. 

There are 16 years personal experience back of my 
teachings. 

Send TO-DAY for my FREE BOOKLET and see the list 
of prominent people throughout the country who have been 
benefited by THE TYLER COURSE OF ORGANIC EXERCISE. 


PARKER R. TYLER, 
217 Terminal Bidg., 103 Park Ave.,New York City 
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SHOTGUN QUERIES 


ANSWERED BY CHAS. ASKINS 














In shooting at object traveling at 
same speed in same direction at right 
angles, must you lead more than if per- 


| son shooting were standing still?—M. J. 


Silva, Sacramento, Cal. 
Answer.—No lead would be required 


| were a man to shoot at an object trav- 
| eling in the same direction at the same 


speed as himself, For example, were 
the shooter in an aeroplane traveling 
fifty miles an hour, shooting at bird 
flying with him at fifty miles an hour, 
no lead would be required; neither 
would it matter whether the bird was 
fifty feet away or a hundred. 

Answering Mr. Silva’s query, more 
lead would be required were the shoot- 
er standing still than if he were travel- 
ing with the target.—C. A. 


I am intending buying me a good dou- 
ble-barrel hammerless in a few months 
(about $110, I think) and believe I will 
get an L. C. Smith with ejector and one 
trigger. I now have a Fox 12-gauge, 
which I will keep. What I cannot de- 
cide on is, for an all-around gun, as I 
would want my best one to be, whether 
to get a 16 or 12-gauge. I know _I don’t 
want a 20-gauge, as it is too small. Of 


| course I could use Fox on ducks, but 


would like your advice also as to length 
and bore of gun. I know you cannot 
advise best gun to buy, but as I cannot 
get away from here to look at guns 
personally, and want to buy soon, I 
wish you would give me your own per- 
sonal choice of a double-barrel if you 
were going to buy one at about $100.— 
H. D. Best, Monrovia, Cal. 

Our correspondent comprehends, of 
course, that were Outdoor Life to rec- 
ommend one make of American shotgun 


| in preference to any other make the 
| magazine would have a lovely fight on 


her hands. The writer owns and shoots 
an Ithaca, a Fox and a Smith—devil 
take the choice; either is good enough 
for anybody. Since Mr. Best already 
owns a 12-bore, my next choice, were I 
in his place, would be a 16. No better 
gauge was ever designed than the 16 
for upland shooting or general shoot- 
ing for any work outside of trap shoot- 
ing, and possibly waterfowl along the 
coast. The writer has a _ prejudice 


‘against lightweight and short-barreled 


guns, which must be considered when 
his advice is taken. I would have my 
16 to weigh not less than six and three- 
fourths pounds and not over seven, 30- 
inch barrels. If used nearly altogether 
for quail shooting, one barrel would be 
a quarter choke and the other three- 
quarters, but if the gun were for gen- 
eral use the first barrel would be half 


choked and the second full choke- 
C. A. 


I have been told that a 12-gauge load 
of Ballistite, i. e., 26 grains with 1%-oz 
shot, if loaded into a 16-gauge shell 
would develop twice as much energy i1 
the breech when fired in the 16-gauge 
gun. In other words, given a 12-gauge 
and 16-gauge gun, if the normal 12 
gauge load were used in 16-gauge gun, 
both guns weighing the same—7% 
pounds—it would likely burst the wea 
pon of smaller gauge. Will you kindl) 
say if this is correct in next issue of 
the Outdoor Life. It seems strange 
that a 16-gauge gun of same weight as 
12-gauge would be so endangered by the 
addition of say from 4 to 6 grains of 
Ballistite and %-oz. shot.—J. A. Phil 
lips, Butte, Mont. 

Answer.—Ballistite, as all other nitro 
powders, particularly those of the dense 
order, is grained to burn in a certain 
time, under a certain pressure, at a 
certain temperature—all of which is ca! 
culated for when the powder is made 
Increase the pressure which increases 
the temperature and the powder burns 
faster, which leads to a more rapid 
combustion, and that in turn to still 
higher temperatures and pressures. 
Thus a barrel which would burn 2% 
drams in 24 inches of barrel length 
might burn 314 drams in 16 inches of 
barrel length. Adding to the _ shot 
charge would directly increase press 
ures, and just as surely promote rap 
idity of combustion, 

The difference between a 12-bore and 
a 16 must be considered in the ratio of 
@as space. The 16 contains so many 
inches of gas space within the bore, the 
12 a considerable larger space; then, 
when a like amount of gas has been de 
veloped it must show a much higher 
pressure within the narrow tube. Pres- 
sure, as we have seen, leads directly 
to greater rapidity of combustion, and 
the 26 grains which burned in a normal 
way, at moderate pressure in 24 inches 
of barrel length in a 12-gauge might 
burn at an abnormal pressure in six 
teen inches of barrel lengths in a 16 
bore. 

I do not know the exact amount of 
pressure that would be developed in a 
16-bore using 26 grains of Ballistite and 
1% ounces of shot, but I suspect that 
my correspondent’s informant was 
about right when he placed the pres- 
sure of the 16-gauge at double that de- 
veloped by the 12. All the dense shot- 
gun powders react quickly to over 
charges, and certainly the load in ques- 
tion would be a_ tremendous over- 
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charge. A strong 16, one with heavy 
breech, weighing about seven and a 
half pounds, would stand a three-dram 
load of Ballistite with a normal shot 
charge, but I consider this load the 
limit with that powder. If I had to 
shoot 26 grains of Ballistite backing an 
ounce and an eighth, I'd want a can- 
non. Ballistite is a splendid powder, 
treated right, but it acts and reacts so 
quickly that I shouldn’t care to make 
any radical experiments with it. Pow- 
der makers should always be consulted 
when a powder charge other than that 
they recommend is to be tried.—C. A. 


I like this department of Outdoor 
Life the best, and have received much 
useful information from it, but have 
seen very little in it concerning the 
three-barrel gun. Now, why is this? 
Isn’t it a good gun? I have heard many 
say they thought a three-barrel gun 
would be the all-round gun, but I have 
not been able to locate a three-barrel 
gun factory. Are there any in the 
United States? Let us hear how some 
of the boys like them, if they have 
used them.—L, E. Jepson, La Belle, Fla. 


I am not aware of a manufacturer of 
three-barrel guns in America at this 
time, except Fred Adolph of Genoa, 
N. Y. As compared with double bar- 
rels, the three-barrel guns is hard to 
build and comparatively high priced. 
The three-barrel gun, rightly built, is 
a splendid weapon. Very few men who 
have tried one but have been pleased 
with it, and I fancy that the price alone 
has prevented such arms from being 
highly popular. Many men, however, 
will pay a hundred dollars for a shot- 
gun who will not pay a hundred and 
fifty for a similar weapon with the 
added rifle barrel. I have used an 
Adolph three-barrel gun extensively and 
always with the greatest satisfaction. 

It is the gun for mixed shooting, 
where in addition to birds, shots are lia- 
ble to be obtained at large game such 
as bear, deer, turkeys, geese, and any- 
thing else for which a rifle and not a 
shotgun is fitted. Few of us care to 
carry two guns at a time, tho I have 
heard of one man who did, and the man 
who finds need of both a shotgun and 
a rifle in his day afield is exactly fitted 
out with a three-barrel. Adolph makes 
these guns of the usual shotgun weight 
and balance, the rifle tube taking such 
cartridges as the .25-20, .25-35 Winches- 
ter, .250 Adolph, .256 Newton or Mann- 
licher, .30-30, .30 ’06 Springfield, and 
for many other cartridges. His guns 
cost from $200 up.—c. A. 


Can you give me any information on 
sink boxes for duck shooting and as to 
how to build them? Or can you put 
me in touch with anyone who can?—D. 
Van De Venter, Ocean City, N. J. 

Sink boxes for shallow water lakes 
or inland lakes can be made simply of 
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wood or of galvanized iron, Poles are 


driven down into the lake bed, the box | 
is sunk the proper distance and fast- 
which barely 


ened down to the poles, 


project above the surface. Any man, 


handy with tools, could build this kind | 


of a box—certainly any man whocould 
build a boat could do it. But building 
a sink box for sea seryice would be a 
different thing. I doubt if it would be 
worth while to give plans for such a 
craft. Write to David Abercrombie, 
New York City. He will doubtless be 


able to fit you out with a sink box or | 


tell you where to get one. The matter 


of sink boxes is of minor importance | 
to western and inland duck shooters, it | 
generally being against the law to use | 


such a contrivance.—C. A. 


In your very much appreciated arti- 
cle on “Shotgun Ballistics” in the 
Outdoor Life you touch on the relative 
stress in a 12 and 20-gauge gun barrel. 
‘Mechanics of Engineering,” by Church, 
page 537, formula No. 2, the 
stress in a longitudinal section of pipe 
due to radial fluid pressures as equal | 
to the semi-diameter of the pipe multi- 
plied by the internal 
the atmospheric pressure. The atmos- 
pheric pressure is negligible. Compar- 
ing the semi-diameters of the 
and 12-gauge we haye .308 is to .365as 
84 to 100. My interpretation of this is 
that 4.2 tons pressure will do the same 
damage to a 12-gauge barrel as 5.0 tons 
will do to a 20-gauge barrel of the 
same thickness.—J. D. Myers,, Manila, 
Pf 

Answer.—Your solution of the prob- 
lem of the difference in strain on the 
barrel between a given number of tons 
in a 20 bore and a like gas pressure in 
a 12 looks good to me. I wrote what I 
did by way of bringirg out the opin- 
ions of readers of Outdoor Life, but you 
are the only man who has come forth. 
While I believe, and have for a long 
tim~, that a given powder pressure has 
less effect on a 20 than it would in a 
gun of larger bore, yet the ballistic en- 
gineers of the DuPont Company do not 
seem to agree with us, for when the 
pressure runs above six tons they get 
scared of it and refuse to place the 
cartridge in a gun to be shot for pat- 
tern. I have even fancied that the nar- 
rowed bore might better withstand gas 
pressure for the simple reason of its 
size, just as a narrow arch will carry 
more weight than a wide arch, You 
will be able to decide about that, With 
your permission, I will publish your let- 
ter; this with a view to drawing out a 
discussion of the subject. The gun 
builders and others have kept us 
scared of the small bore with the bug- 
aboo of gas pressure long enough— 
provided their conclusions are errone- 
ous.—C. A. 
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(Dear Mr. McGuire:—Kindly state, to 
save me from correspondence, that I 
have no more guns to sell.—Askins. ) 
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The Glorious Uncertainty. 


What is the appeal in trapshooting? 

This question has been asked so often 
and answered in so many forms that 
it is no longer new or novel, but we 
believe that the grip of the sport main- 
ly lies in its glorious uncertainty. 

Golf undoubtedly owes its popularity 
to this element, So many things enter 
into golf that none can ever tell just 
what will be the outcome of a day’s 
play. Baseball possesses a large 
amount of this element, also. So also 
do other sports in lesser degree. 

Depending upon the amount injected 
into a sport is its hold upon its follow- 
ers. The sport that never varies, that 
becomes mechanical, that once mas- 
tered is always at the beck and call of 
its exponent, soon palls upon devotee 
and spectator alike, To be successful, 
to pull, to hold, a sport must be such 
that the same result is never twice at- 
tained, that the champion of today is 
the ex-champion of tomorrow, that 
stars spring up in a night, that the out- 
‘come of a race for any honors can nev- 
er be forecasted. 

Scan this closely and you will find 
that this more nearly fits trapshooting 
than any other sport. No cham»ion 
has ever held a grip upon a title for a 
long period. It is true that once a good 
shot, always a good shot; but it is 
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The Revival of Trap Shooting as an outdoor sport is spreading to all parts of our country. 
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“CONDUCTED B BY PETER P. CARNEY. a 


only natural in a sport that requires 
great study and concentration to ob- 
tain proficiency in the first place. 

But none was ever so foolish in the 
sport of trapshooting as to try to pick 
championship winners, At least, if they 
had that temerity they never made 
good in their efforts, It simply cannot 
be done. 

Scan the list of winners of the big 
events for twenty years. Go down the 
roll of men who have landed the great- 
est honor of all, the Grand American 
Handicap; take the list of national 
amateur champions, the state champi- 
ons, the winners of the subsidiary han- 
dicap titles, and you will find an ever- 
changing list of names. 

In no other sport under the sun is it 
possible to scan a record of twenty 
years and not find any man who has 
taken the title twice, not necessarily in 
succession. Yet such is the case with 
the sport of trapshooting. 

The Grand American Handicap has 
had a new winner for every year of its 
competition. The same is almost true 
of the other big events, tho there have 
been few instances of repeating. How- 
ever, in the main, a new champion has 
stepped to the front each season. 

Even the shooters who are regarded 
as the very best never succeed in 
shooting the same gait over long peri- 


ods. There is an ebb and flow in their 
success. First the tide runs high, and 
then there is a recession. Sometimes 
the shooter smashes all of his targets 
and a week later finds that five to ten 
get away from him with conditions ex- 
actly similar to those that prevailed a 
week previously. 

This is the glorious uncertainty that 
prevails in no other sport in such pro- 
fusion. Your trapshooter is the best 
kind of sportsman for this reason, be- 
cause he is never playing a sure thing. 
The more he shoots the more strongly 
is he impressed with the mutations of 
the sport. He places his money, no 
matter how high the cost, and takes his 
chance with any shooter, tho he has 
no means of rating his ability from day 
to day. 

It is not so with other sports, A ball 
team that really reaches championship 
caliber is no longer a doubtful propo- 
sition. Its average is always high. It 
can be counted upon until parts of the 
machine wear out and are not properly 
replaced. It is so also with the indi- 
viduals in baseball. The men who 
have been leading batters, pitchers, 
fielders and base runners have been so 
invariably over long periods, once they 
attained proficiency. 

Tne golf titles have been won on 
many occasions in long strings ef years 
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Plans for organizing clubs are fur- 
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IS YOUR HUSBAND A SHOOTER? 


Give him a gift that is different—a gift unusual—one that will please him to the limit with pleasure. 
Give him 100 shotgun shells loaded with good old reliable. 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


“Trap loads’’ for the trapshooter—‘“‘Field loads” for the field shooter. You can get either in his favorite 
make of shell. But to cap the climax—to add the final touch to this patriotic gift—be sure you get 
Du Pont Powder. To be absolutely certain 


Look on the Top Shot Wad for the Marks 
Dupont -_ Ballistite - Schultze 
Each has its good points and each has its friends. Used by 80% of the Nation's shooters and sold 
by all dealers. 
E.1L. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 











ay Taxidermy Pre-eminent 
? Prof. Stainsky, learned his 
“FURS:HIDES at 


to 50%, mero o mame - ship Furs and Hides to us 3 then te sell at . : His creations 
Ag Write for Price ket report and about our 450-p. H. & T. Guide. = he in plastic art 





Enter big contest free to all especially to boys un ay hh ~\ showing the 
rid Acre FUR noua oie Valuable Prizes FREE. ize like repre. 
Mo commianion, Bat over 0 youre ‘Pure and thdes anzod, ‘Aves made. oe) _) Ze 


Write today. ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 64, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ae valued 


work of a master 
and deep student of 
nature. As theorig- 
inator of the plastic 


—— vs M = oS 
: art in taxidermy he has 
FISHING TACKLE discovered the only perfect 
yer r’ Leanna S| aie was to life. We 
t t ; 
NO CATALOGS THAT'S PIT FOR FISHING EL, Sas mene penne edn ees 


work he has done for them. Medals awarded at Paris, 


PAUL E. STUECK nit Kina Rerxicine ae a plished 1877 


Stainsky Taxidermy Company 
Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The Dead Duck Counts! — 


The best gun is no better than the man behind it. The proper aim is Right Barrel, Cylinder 
up to you but you can leave the result to 


‘The L C: Smith with perfect confidence. These patterns were 


The Gun that Speaks for Itself made by an ordinary shot at 30 yards. The 


circles were 30 inches in diameter and the birds 





























life size. Exclusive of wings the right 
barrel landed 23 killing shot in the 
duck’s body, the left barrel 56. 


That's the Smith Story. Ask for Catalog. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 34-54 Hubbard Street, FULTON, NEW YORK 
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Ship Furs to 





Becker 


Now’s the Time—Cash In on High Market Prices 


Latest top prices paid by return mail. Becker’s 
latest © Nasal Bed Price List ready. No deductions. No 
transportation opargss. Nocommissious. Most libeeel 
gradings. Satisfaction ruaranteed or no sale. 

need furs quick. $1,000,000 to buy with. Rush ship- 
ments to this well-known, reliable house. Established 
30 years. 50,000 shippers know us. Ship sure, 


Becker Bros. & Co. 


'HICAGO NEW YORK 
Dept. 68, SEN De arborn St. Dept. 6, 129 W. 29th St. 
Good as a Government Bond 
—What We Promise, We Do. 


Free Iiustrated Book Telis How! 
Big demand in Denver for all western 
raw yn ee en skunks, musk- 
rats, wildeats, sell here for big money. 
Denver, closest and best market on earth for 
western trappers and furshippers. Stephens 
of Denver is the largest exclusive buyer of 
western raw furs in the world—charges no commis- 
sion—saves you 25% on express or 

gerced post and youget your money 

wo to ten days quicker. Ever 
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shipment. personally aded an 
po riced by a member of the firm. 
Stephens = ells traps, —— 
ff and ai trappers, supplies a 
Z Write yiorbig hg 
oo ay my tra Pc catalo fs ppers’ 
de iT rice is and shipping 
fogs, A LFRE WiIe snipe 
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Make Money Trapping 2 


Get all your furs are worth. 
We pay top prices always. 37 
years’ continuous growth is 


proof of our fair dealing. 


For those who ship to us, we have a 
beautiful 1918 calendar in colors, also 
pricelist and shipping tags—all free. 


Send namesof threetrappers you know. 
We hold furs separate, 


Bolles & Rogers 


| 513 So.13™St Omaha. Nebr 
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Highest Award st. Louis World « Fair. Adopted by Governments 
of U.S., Canada and England ;15 models toselect from. Catalog free 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio 








e Eels, Minnows, Mink, 

atc Is Muskrats etc.,in large 

9 numbers, W ith the new 

Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. Catches 
them like a fly-trap catches flies ade in all 
izes. Write for Price List, and Free Booklet on 
est bait ever discovered for attrac ting all kinds 


offish. J. F.GREGORY, K-218, St.Louis, Mo. 


bar An Akron Truss oaysFree 
o Money In Advance 


r Pads = 80 a sup- & 2 o 
rior to all others, that we re gladly send a on ai 
Truss on 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL to ANY rupture y 

ed person. Bf do not have to send us one pen- _/ 4 


y wally ave tried the Trussand found 
39 STYLE S OF TRUSSE 
23 DIFFERENT PAD 


t entirely y eating actory. 
REL! EF TO TRUSS USERS 
Our Akron Sponge Rubber Pad (patented) brings Instant re- 
lief and produce: s thousand ds of cures. Jt is sanitary, extreme- 
ly comfortable, cannot slip, allows free blood ¢ circulation, and 
continually massages ant strengthens weakened muscles. 
SCROTAL PADS NEED NO LEG STRAP 
Our New Akron §& Sponge Rubber Scrotal Pad holds 8 out of 10 cases 
of scrotal hernia perfectly without strap between the legs. 
FREE SAMPLE PAD AND CONSULTATION 
A Sample Akron Spo Rubber Pad will be sent absolutely 
free to every rupt ered erson. Advice and recommendation 
of our, experience ing Experts also free. Letters and 
printed mat sig et - plain envelope. Ask your dealer or 
write us now Sam oe 10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER and 
**Relief to Tease sers’’ all absolutely free. 








Akron Trusses 
Akron Sponge Rul 











THe AKRON TRUSS Co. 1232 Tauss BLDG. AKRON,O 
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by the same men, A golfer of ability 
holds that form and a good general av- 
erage for years, and generally can al- 
most be rated for hy ability whenever 
he enters a tournament. 

So it goes down the line—lawn ten- 
nis, rowing, swimming and many other 
sports running more in an avenue of 
certainty than trapshooting. That sport 
stands out as the best exponent ofthe 
“unknown” and as such it holds its 
sway over an ever-increasing army of 


| good sportsmen. THOS. D. RICHTER. 





Remarkable Shootoff of Trapshoot- 
ing Ties. 

There are many excellent achieve- 
ments in sport hidden away each year 
thru the failure of some person or per- 
sons to turn the calcium to the right 
spot, 

Going over some trapshooting figures 
we ran across three excellent perform- 


| ances and we are doing this much to 





try and see that they get the light of 
day. 

These three performances are shoot- 
offs of ties and one of them is without 


| question the greatest shootoff ever re- 


corded. This was between Andy Flick- 
inger, of Vallejo, Calif. a grizzled vet- 
eran, and Owen E. Evans of Los An- 
geles, Calif., a youngster, and the vet- 


| eran got the decision. 


Flickinger and Evans tied for second 
honors in a shoot of the Vernon 
(Calif.) Gun Club, with 198 breaks in 
200 targets. On the shoot-off Flickin- 


| ger broke 199 to Evans’ 198 targets. 
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There isn’t another shootoff in history 
that required 200 targets to determine 
a winner. Each shooter broke twenty 
straight on the first string and each 
missed one in the second string of 
twenty. Flickinger broke 177 straight 
to finish, while Evans ran 160 before 
he missed a target in the tenth string. 
There may have been better shooting 
than this some time, some place, but 
it has not come before our notice. 

Another great shootoff that went by 
totally unnoticed was the one for third 
place in the Preliminary Handicap of 
the Grand American Trapshooting tour- 
nament, As the shooters had the same 
handicaps in the Grand American 
event, the tie was shot off as the men 
went down the line, and, therefore, it 
passed off without anyone giving it at- 
tention at the time. 

There were eleven men tied for third 
place with 97 breaks, but after the 
first string of twenty in the Grand 
American there were only three left— 
John B, Lallance of Huntington, W.Va., 
C. D. McGary of Hammond, Ind., and 
W. L. Hayes of Dwight, Ill. Hayes 
dropped out on the second string; Lal- 
lance and McGary went down to the 


ALAAD ASHE 


fifth string—the entire 100 targets in 
the Grand American, to determine a 
winner. They broke the same number 
of targets on each twenty excepting the 
fifth, when McGary missed five and 
Lallance two. 

Tom Hale of Mount Pleasant had 
won the Tennessee State Champion 
ship three years in succession. This 
year he went to the shoot with a team 
mate, J. B. Fite. Hale went out, with 
99—a score that looked good for the 
fourth championship. Fite was one 
down in 80 and went straight on his 
last twenty and tied his pal for the 
title. It required 60 targets to decide 
the winner, Fite breaking 59 and Hale 
58, all the targets being lost in the 
third twenty. Hale and Fite returned 
to Mount Pleasant as they came— 
friends and together. 

Only champions or runners-up can 
represent their’ states in the National 
Amateur Championship event, and Fite 
graciously withdrew in favor of Hale, 
who is regarded as the best shot in 
Tennessee. And Hale was good enough 
to be in the squad that broke 200 
straight in the championship event. 

P.O. 





Golf and Trapshooting the Sports 
for All Ages. 


Golf and trapshooting harbor sports- 
men of all ages. They are the pas- 
times which show real contrasts in the 
ages of the performers. 

The life of a baseball player is usvu- 
ally at an end when he turns 40, and 
one ‘seldom finds a tennis player who 
is active beyond that age. Track ath- 
letes in America generally hang up 
their shoes before they reach the age 
of 35, and it is indeed seldom that one 
hears about a football player who has 
reached the age of 30—but trapshoot- 
ers and golfers go on indefinitely. 

The youngest entrant in the 1916 
golf championship was 14 years and 
the eldest laid claim to 62 years. This 
is quite a contrast, but trapshooting 
does even better. 

Among the 683 entrants in the Grand 
American Handicap in 1916 were W. 
E. Phillips, Jr., 15 years, of Chicago, 
Ill., and Capt. John F. Brietenstein, 73 
years, of Burlington, Ia, 

Phillips, Jr., and Brietenstein were 
among the 808 entrants to the 1917 
Grand American Handicap, but their 
laurels were taken by others. Max Em- 
ery of Chicago, Ill., 14 years, was the 
voungest trapshooter, and Captain An- 
drew Meaders of Nashville, Tenn., 76 
years, was the oldest. 

That age is no bar to ability was 
proven by Captain Meaders when he 
broke 88 of the targets. This was 
Master Emery’s first tournament. He 
smashed 83 of the clay birds.—P. P. C. 
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cto Habit 
Z PANISHED in 


4 ) ta72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or 
losing —_ against heavy odds, and means a_ use snuff Tobacco Redeemer will positively re- 
serious shock to your-nervous system. Sodon’t move all craving for tobacco in any form in 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you, It will from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will 
quit you if you will just take Tobacco Redeemer begin to decrease after the very first dose— 
according to directions. there’s no waiting for results. 

It deesn’ t make a particle of difference wheth- Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming 
er you’ve been a user of tobacco for a single drugs of any kind—it is a most marvelously quick, 
month or for 50 years, or how much you use, orin thoroughly , reliable, and absolutely sc ientific 
what form you use it. Whether you smoke remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, efficient treatment. 
After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or to continue 
the use of the remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel better in every way. If you 
really want to quit the tobacco habit—get rid of it so completely that when you see others using 
it, it will not awaken the slightest desire in you—you ‘should at once begin a course of Tobacco 
Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skeptical. fails to banish the tobacco habit when taken ac- 
Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee goes cording to the plain and easy directions, your 
with each full treatment. If Tobacco Redeemer money will be cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You Convincin ee co 
Proof If you’re a slave of the nore 4 MAIL COUPON FOR 


habit and want to fade sue, J CONVINCING PROOF 


quick way of quitting ‘‘for keeps”® you NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 

owe it to yourself and to your family to Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 

mail the coupon below or send your Please send, without obligating me in any way, your free 
name and address on a postal and re- booklet regarding the tobacco habit and proof that Tobacco 
ceive our free booklet on the deadly Redeemer will positively free me from the tobacco habit. 
effect of tobacco on the human system, 


and positive proof that Tobacco 
Redeemer will quickly free 2 
from the habit. 


Tone ae PHARMACAL CO., 
St. Louis, Mo, ’ ES AOL 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. 


No advertisement in- 


serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


of small accounts in this department, 
first of each preceding month. 


ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


Each number and initial counts as a 


separate word. Copy should be received by the 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you submit as refer- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


and most  eesoative you can b buy. 


Kennel Department. 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers in the World 


Box 12 La Rue, Ohio 





MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES are 

working in the game country from 
Alaska to Mexico and delivering the 
goods. Bred in the heart of the Rock- 
jes from trained working stock, they 
are noted for size, gameness and relia- 


bility. Pups, bitches in whelp and 
trained dogs for sale, Mountain View 
Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 





NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish wolf- 

hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian 
wolfhounds, American foxhounds, lion, 
cat, deer, wolf, ’coon and varmint. All 
trained. Shipped on trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Pur- 
chaser to decide. Fifty-page highly-il- 
lustrated catalog, 5c stamp. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 4-tf 





The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, of 

rry, Ky., offer for sale setters and 
pointers, fox and cat hounds, woif 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, 
bear and lion hounds; also Airedale 
terriers. All dogs shipped on thirty 
days trial. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Sixty-page high- 
ly illustrated, instructive, and inter- 
esting catalogue for ten cents in 
stamps or coin. (8-tf) 








AIREDALE PUPS with the best blood 

of America and England in their 
veins. Big and strong hunters, fight- 
ers and show dogs. Suit the customer 
or money returned. Not the cheapest but 
the cheapest for the money. Senier 
Stock Farm, Greeley, Colo. 12-3t 





SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 

DOGS. A vegetable compound, capsule 
form; harmless. Results guaranteed. 
Prepaid, 8 doses 50c; 18, $1; 50, $2; 100, 





$3.50. Chemical Products Co., Box 1523, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 8-6t 
FOR SALE — Registered Airedales 

whelped March 1, 1917. Also one 
brood matron 18 months old. Genuine 
hunters, breeding none better, prices 


right. F. W. Aikins, Viroqua, Wis. 12-1t 


COCKER SPANIEL, TOY, perfect little 

gem, 11 months old, beautiful red, fe- 
male, house-broken, sweet disposition; 
$15. Address Denver Boarding Kennels, 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-tf 








s- Pointers 


~ hb Broken Dogs 
and Brood Bitches, by 
Champion Comanche 
Frank. Fishel’s Frank 
and Champion Nicholas 
R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free. 
Write for your copy. 5-tf. 


I U.R. Fishel, Hope, Ind. 
Box CO. 

















FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, trained 

dogs and pups, broken in splendid 
game country, Satisfaction given or 
money refunded. The Homestead Ken- 





nels, West Swanzey, N. H. 8-6t 
RABBIT HOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, ’Coon, 
opossum, skunk dogs, setters, point- 


ers, pet farm dogs, pigeons, ferrets, rab- 
bits, guinea pigs; list free. Violet Hill 
Kennels, Hanover, Pa. 11-2t 





DOGS FOR SALE 

From five dollarsup. All breeds. 

A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 Forest STreer, 


(c-tf) 
Denver, CoLo. 











HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES from Im- 

ported English Cocker Spaniels, $10 
and up. Matrons in whelp, $25 and up. 
Eligible. Obo Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, 
Denver, Colo. §-tf 





ALWAYS A FEW GOOD AIREDALE 





pups on hand, from real sporting 
parents. Ch. St. Ronan at stud, best 
coated Airedale in America. Dr. Dea- 
con, Willows, Calif. 10-3t 
Hounds! Hounds! 

HOUNDS! 
Buy now and know yourdog 


when the season opens. I 
have some extra good 
coon, and rabbit hounds, at 
the right price and guaranteed. 
Stamps for photos. 10-6t 


H.C. LYTLE, Fredericksburg, Ohio 





REGISTERED GREYHOUND PUP- 

PIES for sale from the fastest and 
gamest strains in America. The large 
type. Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimar- 
ran, Kansas, 11-2t 





FOXHOUND, MALE; black, white and 

tan. Fine looking. Big, strong hound, 
12 months old; price $10. Address Den- 
ver Boarding Kennels, 2919 Forest St., 
Denver, Colo. 10-tf 





FOR SALE—POINTERS! Real bird dogs! 
Two males and two females, six 
months old. Just right for training. Ad- 

dress G. C. Henry, Porterville, owe 
-1t 


FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- 
obred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 











TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS; 
also ’coon and varmint hounds; on 
trial. John W. Burks, Bolivar, na 
-6t 


THE PALMER AIREDALES 


are reliably bred from winning 
and hunting parentage. Classy 
standard-bred (registered) pup- 
pies, for sale. ($15 and $20.) 
Address, R. M. PALMER (10-6t) 


8447 Renton Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 
(Author Book ALL ABOUT AIREDALES) 








LLEWELLEN SETTERS, Pointer pups. 








Older dogs. World’s best breeding, on 
approval, William. McGirk, Silvana, 
Wash. 10-6t 
FOR SALE—Airedale Pups, sired by 

Imported Soo Performer. Write Chas. 
Walton, Boulder, Colo. 11-2t 
WANTED AT ONCE — Male St. Ber- 

nard pup not over six months old. 
Jas. J. Flynn, Neola, Iowa. 12-1t 





TRAINED FOX and wolf hounds, ’coon, 
oppossum, skunk and rabbit hounds 
on trial. R. N, Hendricks, Boliver, Mo. 








IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 11-3t 
breeder and trainer. Registered stock. 

Genuine curly-coated rat-tail strain. FOR SALE—Foxhounds. Five Walker 

Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. pups, four months old. Extra well 

Percy K, Swan, Chico, Calif. 12-1t bred. L. BE. Livingston, Glidden, Ia. 12-1t 

FOX, DEER, 'COON Hounds; squirrel CHESAPEAKE PUPS, Five months old, 
dogs and rabbit hounds. J. R. Steph- the cold water variety. A. E. Bart- 

ens, Edgemont, Ark. 10-8t lett, Chetopa, Kansas, 12-1t 





TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 


foxhounds, ‘coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel, bear, deerhounds. Setters, 
pointers. -House and pet farm dogs. Fer- 
rets. Catalog 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 
York, 9-6t 





FOR SALE—TOPPER YOUNG Airedale 

bitch. Great head, muzzle, whisker, 
pe. and ear. Black and tan, dead game. 
Champion sire and dam. Reasonable. 
Want Varmint hound, Wayne E. Hogue, 
Burke, Calif. 12-1t 


FINE BRED POINTER DOG—Broke. 
good retriever. Two years old, $40. 





Will trade for young Irish Terrier of 
equal breeding and value. F. Seabury, 
Concrete, Wash. 12-1it 





AIREDALES—TWO LITTERS from our 


lead bitches, now for sale. Guaran- 
teed to make workers. Washoe Ken- 
nels, Anaconda, Mont. 12-1t 





REGISTERED ENGLISH Bloodhounds— 
Puppies and grown dogs. Greensward 
Kennels, Fredonia, Kans. 3-12t 








Arms. 








TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, cee | Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, — 
and high e double guns, aut and ei 
Colt and foun & Wesson revolvers, automatic ue > 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for com>lete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 
WM. R. BURKHARD, 

148 East Fourth St., St. Paal, Mina. Established 1855 

The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 


BUY, 

















FOR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 

single-shot rifle, cal. .30-1906 Spring- 
field, No. 3 Special Winchester barrel, 
28 in.; Mann breech-block and firing- 
pin; A-5 Winchester telescope sight; 
stock checkered; sling swivels; perfect 
condition inside and out; cost before 
war, $75; take $50. One .45-7@ Sharpe- 
Bochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers. 
barrel perfect inside, full stock, — 
military sights; $20. J. B. T., 532 al- 
ton St., Victoria, B. C. 10-tf-c 


DON’T!!—THROW AWAY that old, 

rusty .22 rifle. Let Diller renew the 
barrel with a rifled steel tube. Price 
$4.25 for 24-inch barrels. Nickel steel, 





$5.00. Accuracy and durability equal to 
new. C, A. Diller, 24 So. Perry St., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 12-1t 





BUY, SELL OR TRADE—Firearms suit- 
able for collections. Old gun books or 


catalogs. Fine breech- loading or per- 
cussion target weapons. List for red 
stamp. P. L. Johnson, 


6011 Broad St.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 7-tf 


FOR SALE—MODEL '98 Krag, 
new condition, fine walnut oil fin- 
ished stock, receiver peep and ivory 
bead front sight, steel shotgun, bust 
— with trap, $30. J. A 4142 Cole, 
allas, Tex. 12-1t 


MR. RIFLE AND REVOLVER CRANK 

—Why throw away your empty shells 
—let me reload them for you and save 
money. Ail work guaranteed. Chas. T. 
Short, Inyokern, Calif. 12-2t 


WANTED—.250 SAVAGE. M. F. Kuhns, 
185 Dakota, Bellevue, Pa. 12-1t 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 











The Rudiments of Retrieving. 


In discussing the primary or ele- 
mentary details of educating a dog to 
retrieve, and carry things, we are as- 
suming it is a hunting dog. It is nec- 
essary to teach retrieving game, too. 
The arguments for and against the 
value of retrieving are therefore for 
the present eliminated; these we can 
take up at another time. Also in this 
first article I am addressing myself to 
the tyro, the uninitiated: every one has 

















Figure 1. 


to make a beginning some time, so we 
will begin with the most elementary 
suggestions, With this in mind, all 
semi-mechanical aspects, such as spike 
collars, stuffed birds with sharp points 
sticking out of trem to make the dogs 
tender-mouthed, etc., will be consid- 
ered later on. The first question that 
arises in the mind of the novice is, 
what is a favorable age at which to be- 
gin the first lesson. This depends a 
little on the breed, and the strain, etc. 
Is the pup descended from natural re- 
trievers? It may be laid down almost 
as axiomatic for the amateur trainer, 
the younger the better. The colt must 
absolutely yield up the initiative to its 
trainer, the pup not absolutely but to 
a considerable extent, which is easier 
for the young than for the grown, so 
the younger the pup, the more ductile 
the pup’s mind: against this the pupis 


CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 


more nervous, timid, and lacks concen- 
tration of the older dog. When you be- 
gin with, say, a three-months-old wa- 
ter spaniel pup, and take him by easy 
steps, pup and trainer will soon begin 
saying to each other, “The pleasure is 
all mine.” And before I go any farther, 
iet me make an observation: The 
pride and elation that are extracted 
from the first pup we break to retrieve 
are not evanescent. It is a lasting, 
pure, charming pleasure, without a 
single drawback. The lesson to the 
trainer himself of patience and quick 
observation will never be lost on him. 
I venture to state there is no one who 
undertakes a pup’s education in this 
respect that isn’t himself improved 
thereby. 

In reference to beginning short les 
sons at an early age, that is prelimi- 
nary work or yard breaking, I might 
say I have had English retriever pup- 
pies that would do nice yard retrieving 
at nine or ten weeks old, and begin to 
handle small game at four months (but 
I was always careful not to overdo it, 
so that they never lost their eagerness 
—too much work at puppyhood easily 
blunts their keenness). And _ these 
pups subsequent work in the field on 
game was irreproachable. Some _ pro- 
fessional trainers, particularly those 
who employ the force system, or some 
variation of it, prefer and advise start- 
ing work on the dog somewhat later, 
from eight to ten months old, but we 
are not offering advice now on turning 
out a finely-finished retriever of the 
first water—just the every day sports- 
man’s dog. 

In taking up this part of the training 
of the average dog to retrieve—all 
breeds can be taught to retrieve—the 
best thing to do at first, and should be 
done with every dog that was ever 
whelped, is to teach it to tie up and 
lead, which can be done simply and 
easily, and without any hardship tothe 
dog, at any time after eight weeks old, 
or soon after that age. 

First, tie the pup up to some handy 
place where he is accustomed to be, 
with a light cord, absolutely securely 
the first few times, for about fifteen 
minutes at a time. I emphasize the im- 
portance of tying carefully and secure- 
ly at first because if the pup gets away 
the first time or two, he will never for- 





get it and will ever watch his opportu 
nity to slip out of the collar again 
which idea will never enter his head if 
the first few times carried out 
carefully. I well remember a grey- 
hound that this had happened to, es- 
caping from its chain when a pup un- 
til it had become a regularly spoiled 
dog, latterly losing considerable money 
for the owner because it could not be 
led in the slips. She defied all efforts 
to break to lead until she was placed 
in my hands, just before an important 


are 


coursing match, and I was proud to 
observe her behavior in the slips at 
that meeting was faultless, and ever 


afterward. 

Tc teach the pup to lead at this ten- 
der age means simply running along 
with him with a string on, and he en 


joys it. The children can do it. But 
remember to teach him to tie up first 
Many vexations and troubles. are 
caused often to the owner by neglect 
ing this simple duty to a pup. I have 
seen grown dogs tied up for the first 


time, on trains, cars, autos, that caused 


serious accidents I have known of 

















Figure 2 


many valuable dogs that hung them 
selves in desperate efforts to get away 
when tied up suddenly in 
emergency, the first time in after life. 


some 


Lawsuits and legal troubles of all 
kinds have occurred because no one 
thought to tie up and lead the family 


dog when a pup. As a rule I will ad- 


vise my readers never to purchase a 
dog that 


has not been taught to tie 
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AMERICAN AND IMPORTED Walnut 

gun stocks, blanks. Plain, $1; fancy, 
$2.00; extra fancy, $3.00. Military stocks 
a specialty, Clarence Harner, 113 N. 
Isabella, Springfield, Ohio. 10-4t 
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FOR SALE—Three-barrel gun, 16-gauge 

shot and .32-40 rifle barrels. Lyman 
rear sight. Good condition. E, R. War- 
ren, 1511 Wood Ave., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 12-1t 


FOR SALE — WINCHESTER MODEL 

1895 rifle, take down, 1906 cartridge, 
Lyman sights. A-1 condition. $25.00. 
Jim Abney, Del Rio, Tex. 12-1t 


GUNS RESTOCKED CHOKED, en- 
graved or fitted with single trigger. 
John W. Harrison, Grass Creek, A scr 
-1t 











FOR SALE—.35 cal. Remington Auto- 
matic, ammunition and $8 sole leather 
case, for $25. Box 22, Wellington, at 
12-Iit 





Antique Firearms. 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old- 





time and modern firearms. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison 
Ave., New York. 1-12t 





Birds and Animals. 





WOLF AND FOX TRAPPERS—Kill iron 

scent of traps. Simple means. - No 
drugs. Particulars and terms for 
stamp. Hilmer Iverson, R. R, 1, Erie, 
Minn. 12-1t 





VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN 
LION FOR SALE—In perfect condi- 
tion. Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo. 3-tf 


TRAINED FERRETS FOR SALE— 
White or brown, large or small, either 
sex. J. E. Younger, Leavittsburg, ea 
11-2t 








Books and Magazines. 





BROTHER SPORTSMAN—THE JOLLY 

PALMS—Interesting booklet FREE. 
How to attain health, happiness and 
tranquillity. Describes, too, emergency 
remedies and toilet articles for sports- 
men; with all formulas given. Useful 
information for everybody. Send for 
your copy now. Philip Stokes, Mohawk, 
Florida, 12-1t 





BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE 

for the years 1904-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12- 
13-14-15. Nicely bound in black cloth 
and half morocco leather. One year 
complete, per volume, $3.50 each, ex- 
press prepaid, Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver. 7-tf 


Homesteads and Lands. 


IS HE CRAZY?—The owner of a planta- 
tion in Mississippi is giving aw-y a 
few five-acre tracts. The only condi- 
tion is that figs be planted. The own- 
er wants enough figs raised to supply a 
canning factory. You can secure five 
acres and an interest in the factory by 
writing Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Key- 
stone, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant 
and care for your trees for $6 per 
month, Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man is crazy for 
giving away such valuable land, but 
there may be method in his madness. 
12-6t 











A 15-ACRE FRUIT, poultry and _ bee 

ranch for sale on easy terms. Good 
big game hunting and trapping close 
by. Climate ideal for lung troubles. 
Address Sam Stevens, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado. 12-1t 


HOMESTEADS, INDIAN LANDS, timber 

and mineral claims. Good fur farm, 
trapping, hunting and fishing locations. 
Advance fee $2. Eugene Eaton, Guide 
and Investigator, Bandon, Ore. 9-6t 


Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 
25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 














Outdoor Life 





up; always stipulate “broken to 
chain.” 

When you start with your pup (di- 
rections for older dogs later) take him 
out by himself where you will be alone, 
notice that he is alert, playful and full 
of life. If otherwise, drop the lesson. 
It is better that he should be hungry, 
and about his meal time, as he walks 
along with you and isn’t noticing you, 
suddenly call him to you, and on his 
responding feed him some choice mor- 
sel; after he responds quickly and 
surely, thereby always getting his tid- 
bit, drop say a clean bone where he 
will find it, and as soon as he picks it 
up call to him to bring it to you. He 
will generally come expecting his tid- 
bit, ana unconsciously at first bring 
the bone, which should be taken from 
him cleverly and easily without any 
fuss, rewarding him with an extra 
quantity of his dainty. If he shows 
signs of dropping the bone advance 
quickly towards him, endeavoring al- 
ways to grasp the bone before he drops 
it. If the bone fails to interest him, 
use a pigeon’s wing. I have used 
successfully an original idea of my 
own called a retrieving bait. It con- 
sists of a cylinder of galvanized 
screen wire mosquito netting, about an 
inch in diameter and four inches long, 
filled with chopped pieces of cooked 
meat and fastened up at the ends. The 
next step is to throw the bone so that 
he distinctly follows it with his eyes 
and directly you notice he begins to 
consciously go after it and bring it up 
to you. Keeping your face steadily 
towards him as he approaches you 
with the bait, back away from him, call- 
ing on him to bring it to you, so as to 
make him carry it after you as far as 
possible, This will fix the habit of car- 
rying the object until he reaches you, 
and help overcome any disposition to 
drop it. Of course you will not feed 
him if he doesn’t make any attempt at 
fetching. Having arrived at this point 
of his education, if the first lesson of 
coming promptly when called has been 
properly taught, the cornerstone of his 
education has been laid. The next 
step is to teach him to carry, which is 
easily done by gradually making him 
follow you farther and farther until he 
learns to walk beside you indefinitely, 
ready to deliver the bone when your 
hand is held out for it. Sometimes a 
small rubber ball thrown slowly in 
front of the pup will be better to be- 
gin with if the pup is of a sluggish 
disposition. The motion of the ball 
excites the hunting instinct, 

The amateur must study his pup and 
experiment and ascertain what inter- 
ests him the most and what brings the 
best results. The next step is to 
throw it a considerable distance for 
him; the next to throw it without him 
seeing where it goes, so that he must 





Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 








BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURES OF 
ELK IN WYOMING—I have recently 
had made up three different subjects of 
elk pictures from photographs, by the 
photo-gelatin process, hand-colored, size 
15x20, on 22x28 paper; the subjects are 
“The Fighting Elk” (the February, 1912, 
cover of Outdoor Life was taken from 
this picture), “Waiting for Breakfast” 
(showing about 1,000 elk on the Leek 
ranch in winter) and “the Tetons in 
Winter” (showing a herd of elk in the 
foreground, taken during the huntin 
season. Price, postpaid, $2.50 each, 
N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 6-tf 





THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA and Washington for 
moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan- 
ther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. 
C. Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


CARIBOU, B. C. THE NEW big me 

country. Good moose, caribou, grizzly, 
black and brown bear and goat hunting. 
Trips by pack horse or boat, fine scen- 
ery and fishing for summer trips. Write 
Thompson Bros., Barkerville, B. C. 9-11t 


DR. WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunt- 

er and Outfitter, Yellowstone Park 
camping tours. Bear hunting in spring. 
Moose, elk, sheep and deer from Septem- 
ber 1st to November 15th. Address, Cody, 
Wyoming. 3-tf 


FOR MOOSE, CARIBOU, goat and griz- 
zly bear hunting in Caribou Mountains 
write R. H. Renshaw, McBride, ~ > 


WANTED—BEST PLACE IN FLORIDA 

for daughter and self this winter, 
hunting and fishing. No fine hotel nor 
fashionable place. Write Voss, c/o Out- 
door Life. 12-1t 


Stamps, Coins, Curios. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My iI- 

lustrated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10e,. J. H. Holmes, Clearwa- 
ter, Florida. 1-tf 























Taxidermy. 





SEND ME YOUR GAME HEADS, birds 

and fish, mounted and put up to order, 
true to life. I pay all transportation 
charges on $10 jobs and make a big dis- 
count on dealers’ work and big lots. I 
can do your work for one-half that you 
have been paying. Get my prices on 
game-head mounting before placing 
your order. You can ship a long dis- 
tance and save money. F. Gent, Rock- 
ford, Minn. 12-1t 





GOING OUT OF BUSNIESS—Deer heads, 

animals and birds given away. All I 
ask you to pay is for mounting only. 
The specimen itself costs you nothing. 
A nicely-mounted deer head or any oth- 
er fine specimen for a Xmas present 
will be appreciated by anybody. Partic- 
ulars on request. I. Loew, Taxidermy 
and Bird Store, North Main, Colville, 
Wash, 12-1t 


WANTED — LARGE QUANTITIES of 

furs and hides for U. S., Canada and 
Alaska, Special prices on marten, 
mink, rats, ’coon, foxes and coyotes. 
Honest assortment. Write for prices 
and tags. Furs taken in exchange for 
auto supplies and tires. C. L, Bucking- 
ham, Ridgway, Wisc. 12-1t 











BIRDS, ANIMALS, GAME HEADS, Rug 

work; send me your trophies. Price 
list and shipping tags. M. J. Hofman, 
Taxidermist, 1818 Bleecker St., Brook- 
i. ae Se of 12-3t 


FUR AND TAXIDERMY WORK of the 

best grade (satisfaction guaranteed) 
done for less money at E. R. Spens- 
ley’s, Taxidermist and Furrier, Feura 
Bush, N. Y. Write for prices. T1-2t 


FOR SALE—Some very fine lion and 

black béar rugs, full and half head; 
killed this winter; fur. prime; cheap if 
taken at once. C, M. Carson, poses ro 
-tf-c. 








erside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
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gE. C. SHABILON, Artist Taxidermist, 
Orangeville, Illincis, does first class 
Taxidermy work in all its ae 

12-2t 


CLOSING OUT large mounted elk heads; 
six, seven, eight-pointers and larger. 
F. B. Finley, Oroville, Cal. 12-1t 








FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W 
Scheol of Taxidermy. 


Fiwood Ridg., Omaha 








Miscellaneous. 


FIELD GLASSES 
PRISM BINOCULARS 
MONOCULARS 
TELESCOPES 
Telescope Gun Sights 
Send two red stamps for de- 
scriptive circular and de- 
tailsof free trial offer. Will 
exchange for useful arti- 
cles, Give complete details 
of what you have, and what 

you want in exchange. 


LaRoy H. Zehrbach 
Dept. O-L-10 Leipsic, Ohio 


EASY MONEY—tThat’s what it is selling 

subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE. You 
know that OUTDOOR LIFE is the best 
sportsman’s magazine, and you'll find 
that the other fellows think so, too, and 
that you can easily induce them to sub- 
scribe for the year. We are now mak- 
ing a remarkably liberal commission of- 
fer. Write for particulars, Outdoor Life 
Publishing Co., Denver, Colo, 1-tf 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Books, “How to 

Obtain a Patent,” and “What to In- 
vent,” sent free. Send rough sketch for 
free report regarding patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us for 
patents. Patents advertised for sale 
free. Established 20 years. Address 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
453 Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 10-8t 


FORD JOKE BOOK, big song book and 

Fiji Island newspaper, 10c each, or the 
three for 25c. Cachoo joke sneeze pow- 
der, dozen bottles, $1; vest pocket bank 
check protector, 50c; ‘tull line theatrical 




















hair goods. Send be for catalog. Ad- 
dress Percy S. Ewing, Decatur, Ill, 3-tf 
‘ASH paid for butterflies, insects. Some $2 
$1 to $7 each. Easy work, Even two 


boys earned good money with mother's 
help and my pictures, descriptions price 
list, and simple instructions on painlessly kill- 
ing. etc. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 


SINCLAIR, Box 244, D22, Los 


AGENTS WANTED in every city and 

town in America. We offer very liberal 
commissions and you can easily make a 
substantial increase in your income by 





devoting a little spare time to securing’ 


subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE. Out- 
door Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 1-tf 


CAMERA—5x7 Premo with film pack 

adapter and metal tripod. For sale 
cheap. Eugene Parsons, 1155 West Col- 
fax Ave., Denver, Colo. 7-tf 


CHILBLAINS—Quick, permanent relief. 

















Prepaid, $1.00. Particulars 2c. Bu- 
gene Eaton, Bandon, Ore. 11-5t 
BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 








Mailed Free to 
any address by | H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 


















IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 
Remember 


as marvelous tonic for sick, c for sick, unthrity 


dogs. ;— or at dru, 
Book ON DISEASES FOR STAMP 
Newburgh, N.Y.—THE DENT CO.-Toroate, Can. 

















A Magazine of the West 


hunt it to find it; the next to throw it 
and hide yourself so that he must find 
it, and also find you to deliver it to 
you. Give him plenty of encourage- 
ment and caresses; let him see you ap- 
preciate what he is doing. Now remem- 
ber the first important step is a pup 
coming towards you with the training 
bait in his mouth, and as he nears yuu, 
if he has a good hold of it, keep back- 
ing away from him, just out of his 
reach, so as to make him carry it as 
far as you think he will without drop- 
ping it, but directly he shows signs of 
dropping it gently rescue it. A tiny bit 
of hard-boiled liver is a good thing for 
a reward, but any small bit of meat will 
do. See that it is just merely a taste. 
This is the foundation of the coaxing 
method, and carefully planned out and 
patiently done, usually fetches them 
all, You may have to handle yourself 
at first so that you cleverly take the 
bait from him almost as soon as he 
picks it up, and be careful to slip him 
his dainty with one hand just as you 
take hold of the bait from him with 
the other hand, so that in the action 
of opening his mouth to receive his re- 
ward he releases his hold on the bone. 
Never prolong the lesson over about 
thirty minutes and perhaps four or five 
fetches the first few times, but prac- 
tice it every day. Don’t leave intervals 
too long between the lessons. This 
method produces a dog that loves to 
retrieve and carry. Now, here is a 
new idea'‘on training a dog. Always 
concentrate your mind intently on une 
dog while he is working, assist him in- 
tently with all the strength of your 
mind to carry out your wishes. The 
development of the trainer’s mental ef- 
forts will not be noticed at first, but 
should not be overlooked (see article 
on war-dogs for November). 
Whatever you do, never snatch or 
force the bait suddenly from the pup’s 
mouth; this makes a hard-mouth re- 
triever and a hard-mouth retriever is 
an abomination. If it is hard to make 
him let go, open his jaws as per my di- 
rection in this month’s issue for giving 
medicine. It is also a good plan to 
teach the pup to associate fetching the 
bait with a certain eager word and 
tone, such as “hi-loss,” “bring it here,” 
“fetch it up,” ete. I generally classify 
all pups into, first, natural, willing re- 
trievers, which require little or no tui- 
tion, and delight in it from the first 
try-out; second, those that retrieve vol- 
untarily, but need some teaching and 
encouragement, and constant practice; 
thirdly, those that are indifferent to 
your wishes and their education; 
fourthly, those that are deliberately 
stupid and unresponsive; fifth, those 
that are wilfully obstinate. The last 
three types, I am glad to say, are rare 
and can be handled by making them 
jealous in company of other pups that 
have kecome fairly reliable retrievers. 
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Outdoor Men 


“Last spring I purchased a pairof Munsons. 
I have been wearing them ever since. I 
never knew what real shoe comfort was 
until I wore the Munson last. Many hunters, 
timber cruisers, forest rangers and other 
outdoor people who are much on their feet 
are now wearing this shoe.""—H.J.Stevens 
in Farmer's Guide, Nov. 4, 1916. 


Wear Herman’s 


Write for ourcatalog and dealer's name, Herman's 
Munsons in black or tan are matchless value 

















Fit and wear guaranteed. Address 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
812 Albany Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
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FAMOUS FOR THEIR PERFECTION IN 
DESIGN, MATERIAL AND FINISH 


Used in making world’s record 
jump of 203 ft. by Mr. Henry Hall. 


Write for Our New Catalog of 
Skis, Toboggans, 
Snow Shoes, etc. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


MINN. TRANSFER, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Adirondack Wool Gloves 
for Men $1:5° 


em & Vomen Pair 


Delightfully warm,good look- 
ing, serviceable; not the 
ordinary make For every 
mm outdoor occasion. Made ‘of high-grade 
Scotch wool close knitted, leather bound 













Fi 


wrist, clasp fastener. H andsome shade of 
either heather or oxford. Order to day. 
We sell Adirondack LARGE 

Outdoor Apparel of every imagine CATALOG 
able kind—the superior kind. FREE 


W.C. LEONARD & CO. 729 Main St. Saranac Lake, N.Y. 











FINE FOR THE DEN 


The original oil painting (20x29-in.) 
of this month’s cover, without letter- 
ing of any sort, is for sale. : 
It will be sold to the first person 
ordering same and enclosing a $10.00 


















































































remittance. 
Should cover be sold when your order is re- 
MG. CAM? ourrirs 
Boy’s Christmas Present ? 
Everything for Camp or Outdoor Life 
Hundreds of articles that would be appre- 
ciated and add to the comfort or pleasure 
Write to-day and save money. 
Prompt Delivery— Money Back Guarantee 


ceived, your money will be returned at once, 
ARMY & NAVY GOODS 
BOY SCOUTS, HOME DEFENSE, 
of the man in camp. Send 4c. postage for 
ARMY A NAVY EQUIPMENT CO.wewvons crs 




















Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 
How About YOUR Soldier 
ARMY AND NAVY UNIFORMS 
our new catalogue ““L-2” 
New Yor« City 
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C2 nave YOU A BIRD DOG ? ---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTR/, TED 





> py oe 
ED. F. HABERLEIN 











A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of trainiag, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, orifso, 
a is hard mouthed, 

. a me unsteady to point 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Dogs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price, Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

















“FISH LIFE” 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F. Z.S. 


A modern ichthyological study; camplete 
natural history of the inland and marine 


species. How fishes feed, breathe, swim, mi- 
grate; their origin, ancient and modern life, 
etc. 200 pages; 18 illustrations. Blue library 
cloth, 60 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 











A NEW BOOK 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ 
to ‘‘how to cook the trout in a pan’’ 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.00 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.10 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, : COLORADO 











Those pups that want to tear at or 
play with the bait. must be slippea 


| their boiled liver quickly, and the bait 


immediately transferred to the back of 
the trainer out of sight as soon as the 


| mouth is opened for the food; and he 








| bring a pigeon’s wing, 


more careful with these to let a con- 
siderable interval elapse between the 
attempts te send the pupil after the 
bait. After the pup has learned to 
we will say, 
eagerly and tenderly, and hand it to 
you with head up as in Figure 1, which 
will come by degrees, the final finish- 
ing touches must be put on his educa- 
tion by being taught to hold the bait 
until you take #+ from him, and this 
will not be hard if you have been care- 
ful to teach him to carry and that no 
reward comes to him if he drops it 
before you reach for it. Some dogs 
simply drop the bird at your feet, but 
this shows a lax system of training and 
is very poor style. The dog should be 
gently and firmly placed on his hind 
quarters, as in Figure 2, and command- 
ed to “hold it,” then after a pause the 
glove or game is gently and qurtetly 
taken from the mouth, as in Figure 2. 
When the pup at, say, eight months 
old, will sit and deliver the game as 
in Figure 2, the proper coordination be- 
tween trainer and dog is established. 
In Figure 1 the dog is willingly, but to 
some extent mechanically, bringing the 
glove, but in Figure 2 the dog is mak- 
ing a proper delivery to his trainer. 

I have heard some critical trainers 
say they don’t like dogs to retrieve 
inanimate objects, but as I have said 
above, we will discuss this phase more 
in detail later, I believe the general 
purpose dog is not harmed by fetching 
ordinary things. The subject of the 
two illustrations will fetch anything I 
ask her to, find your shoes, etc., and 
bring them to you, and is as nice a 
land and water retriever as you ever saw 
on game. I used to drop a glove; etc., 
unnoticed when out with a party of 
people, then after about two miles 
suddenly discover I had lost it and 
send the dogs back for it, much to the 
pleasure and amusement of the crowd, 
and it was a fine send-off for the repu- 
tation of the dogs. Only use an old 
retriever to guide your pup after ex- 
hausting all individual attempts at his 
tuition, and don’t begin retrieving 
from water until he is seven or eight 
months old, then never in chilly water 
at first. In this work an older, reli- 
able retriever to show the way will be 
beneficial. A large volume can be 
written on retrieving. This is only an 
informal chat for the amateur on the 
rudiments of the work. In closing this 
chapter, let me emphasize: take the 
dog by easy stages, perfect him in 
each, don’t give him the idea you are 
playing with him too much; if he is 
difficult to manage and does not re- 
spond to your efforts, let his meals be 
more dependent on results at his les- 
sons, that is, let him earn all he eats 
in the way of reward. The greatest 
disappointment occurs because people 
expect to get results too quickly, there- 
fore prepare yourself for a daily ses- 
sion with your dog until he is seven or 
eight months old. Don’t give up the 
lessons because of early failures. You 
may have in you latent elements of a 
skillful trainer. 





Chats on Canine Diseases—How to 
Give a Dog Medicine. 


I believe in drugless treatment of dis- 
ease wherever possible, but to. elimin- 


;ate drugs altogether is absurd. How 
could you treat, for instance, a dog for 
worms without drugs? So I am going 
to begin these chats on dog diseases 
with suggestions concerning the admin- 
istration of medicine to dogs. 

The administration of tablets has al 
most superseded liquid medicine, so we 
will discuss the tablets first. The only 
practical way to give a tablet or pill 
is to open the dog’s mouth by pressing 
hard the upper lip with the point of 
the fingers against the teeth where the 
upper and lower teeth meet together. 
as in the cut herewith, and then push- 
ing the tablet BELOW the root of the 
tongue with a right forefinger. To 
make sure the tablet cannot be returned 
by the dog, foll immediately with a 
spoonful of water, by holding the dog’s 
mouth open in the same way, and push- 
ing the spoon containing the water well 
down at the back of the throat. 

To administer liquid medicine or cap- 
sules open the mouth in the same way 
and pour the medicine quickly at the 





To administer medicine, 
by pressing hard upper lip against the 
teeth, push tablet to root of tongue, fol- 
low quickly with swallow of water. 


open mouth 


root of the tongue, immediately clos- 
ing the mouth and keeping the head el- 
evated. No dog can keep his mouth 
closed if you manipulate your finger so 
that. the pressure on the lip is properly 
against the teeth. But shoot the medi- 
cine into his mouth quickly and decis- 
ively; don’t potter round keeping the 
dog’s mouth open unnecessarily; don’t 
prolong the time of giving the medi- 
cine longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

You will often read directions, even 
in the newer books of today, and it is 
supposed authoritative books, directing 
the amateur dog owner to make a pock- 
et or pouch of one side of the dog’s: lips 
or cheek, which is quite easy to do, 
and then elevate the head and pour the 
medicine into this pouch made by pull- 
ing out the dog’s cheek. I have seen 
a very few dogs you could make take 
medicine in this way, and then only the 
first ‘time, but never again. I have 
often seen dog owners attempt this with 
an ingenuousness that was very amus- 
ing to me, and I have watched and 
waited to see who would win—whether 
the dog could hold the medicine in his 
mouth longer than the man could hold 
up his head, and the dog always won, 
and spit the medicine out, much to the 
disgust and indignation of the owner, 
even after the smart bystander suggest- 
ed shutting off his breath by holding 
his nose and rubbing his throat. You 
simply cannot make a dog swallow med- 
icine against his will by forming a pock- 
et of the cheek, as all the books on dogs 
direct. There are, of course, other ways 
of administering medicine, not practi- 
cal to the amateur dog owner, as for 
instance, hypodermic medication, intrav- 
enous and intestinal] absorption, etc. 

W.c.C 
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NOTICE. 

On page 608 of this issue we publish an index for the months of Oc- 
tober, November and December of the present year, these months hav- 
ing been printed in the new size of Outdoor Life. 
have ordered several hundred sheets printed up containing the index to 
all the other numbers of the year, January to September inclusive, which 
we shall be glad to mail out to subscribers free upon receipt of postage 
to cover carrying charges—3 cents. These sheets are made up in the 
exact size of the old regular page, so that they may be inserted in the 
September number or in any one of the nine old-size numbers of 1917. 
Inasmuch as the numbers of the flat size will have to be bound separate- 
ly from those of the old form, we naturally concluded it would be well 
to have the index printed in two parts. 

Dp 













Until You Have Used A 


FOX 20 GAUGE 


in the field, you have 
not enjoyed the su- 
preme pleasure 
of shooting. 






















When you real- 
ize that the 20 
shoots slightly harder 
than the 12 or 16— 
kills just as big birds 
at equal distance—that it 
puts the same percentage 
of pellets in a 80-inch cir- 
cle as the larger bores, that 
gun and ammunition are lighter 
to carry, you will understand some 
of the reasons why expert shooters 
—both men and women—prefer the 
Fox 20 gauge. 

Prices range from $30 to $1000. The Fox 
Kautzky single trigger fits any Fox gun. 


See your dealer, or write us for catalog» 
mentioning his name and address. 
A. H. FOX GUN CO. 
4654 North 18th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 







































NEWTON RIFLES 
AND CARTRIDGES 


ALWAYS IN STOCK 








CHAS. STANBRA, 1315 R.R. Ave., Bellingham, Wash. 











AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


Na 
yi By Eo. F. HABERLEIN. 


”) 

NEW EDITION JUST OUT.-ILLUSTRATED 
PAPER $1.00; CLOTH AND GOLD $!.60 
») MAILED POSTPAID BY THIS PAPER. 
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/ RAL GUIDE | 
There has been a Big anes 
Demand for a good 
Pocket Guide to the 


(yj =a 

\ id ” art A AL } 

= a es 
Animals of North ; ; 
America. Here it is: 


Animal Guide 


North American Wild Animals 
By CHARLES K. REED 

256 Pages—61 Full Page Color Illustrations of Our 
| Native Animals in their haunts,from paintings by 
| the great animal artist, Harry F. Harvey. The 

pictures are admirable as works of art. It is AC- 

CURATE art, and the animals are entertainingly 

and CORRECTLY described. Both author and 

artist know animals. 

f +r a limited period we offer “Animal / ey’ - 

Guide’’ PREPAID, for : 


The publisher's price of thisnew and 
Mail This Coupon Now To Outdoor Life 


wanted book is ONE DOLLAR, but 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed please find 75 cents. 
: illustrated ANIMAL GUIDE, prepaid, 
| | Special Price. 


Send me the 
at this 






' Name ....- 





' Full Address 
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Outdoor Life 
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OCHS CLARK 


_ ENGRAVING CO. 


SAY. 
DESIGNERS 
and PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 


; for Calaloos. | 
" aa ear apeiete: 
or offer Purposes 


BARCLAY BLOCK 


DENVER, COLO. 


Play we 
£ MAKERS FOR ouTOOOR - ress 
















































Statement. 


Statemeut of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, ete., Required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, 

of OUTDOOR LIFE, published month- 
ly at Denver, Colorado, for October 
1, 1917. 

STATE OF COLORADO, | 

County of Denver. § ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared J. A. McGuire, 
who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he 
is the publisher of Outdoor Life, and 
that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circu- 


lation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of Au- 


gust 24, 1912, embodied in Section 448, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: 
Name of publisher, J. A. McGuire, 
postoffice address, Denver, Colo.; edi- 
tor, same, Denver, Colo.; managing 
editor, same, Denver, Colo.; business 
manager, N. E. Sinclair, Denver, Colo. 

2. That the owners are (give 
names and addresses of individ- 
ual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent. or more of the 
total amount of stock): J. A. Me- 
Guire, Denver, Colo.; name of ‘corpor- 
ation, The Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 

8 That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding one per cent. 


or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are (if 
there are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where thé 
stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also, that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
ove securities than as so stated by 

im 

5. That the average number of 
copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed thru the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers, during the six months preceding 
the date shown above is ......... 
(This information is required from 
daily publications only.) 

(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE, 
Editor, Publisher and Owner. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, 

this 20th day of September, 1917. 
(Signed) CARL P. JORDAN, 

(Seal) Notary Public. 

wsiee commission expires April 23, 
J 

















An Appeal to the Sports- 
men of America. 


A movement to raise $1,000,- 
000 for a soldiers’ library has 
been successfully started in 
this country. In this connec- 
tion it is planned to have the 
sportsmen of America contrib- 
ute to a fund for sending to 
our soldiers the surplus or re- 
turned magazines of the pub- 
lications devoted to outdoor 
sports. This unused surplus 
amounts to more than 50,000 
copies a month and can be ob- 
tained from the publishers at 
about the cost of the white pa- 
per, viz., five cents each for 
magazines retailing at twenty 
cents. This plan has_ been 
made auxiliary to the soldiers’ 
library movement, thereby sav- 
ing considerable expense in 
collection, transportation and 
distribution. 


The only medium that can 
continuously and _ successfully 
reach the outdoor public isthe 
sportsmen’s magazine, and 
without it most efforts will be 
a failure, The publishers of 
these papers have been heavily 
burdened by former subscrib- 


- ers going into the service and 


by many increased costs since 
the war and their foresight 
and liberality in turning over 
their surplus magazines, far 
below the cost of publication, 
will be rewarded by the crea- 
tion of a proper sentiment 
among the American and Can- 
adian troops, who on their re- 
turn will help sustain such 
publications after the war. 


One dollar buys twenty mag- 
azines, that will be read by 200 
soldiers. 


Ten dollars will supply 2,000 
readers, 


One hundred dollars will fur- 
nish reading material for 20,- 
000 more. 


This appeal is made neces- 
sarily to American sportsmen 
only. No man worthy the name 
will fail his brother in the 
trenches. It has been constant- 
ly affirmed that in no class ‘of 
our citizens is the spirit of fra- 
ternity more strongly manifest 
than among the Sadi-blosdadl 
men who can qualify for the ti- 
tle of “American Sportsman.” 


Let’s make that affirmation 
good. It’s up to you, brother 
sportsman. 


Give something at once, for 
upon the initial success of this 
movement depends its later de- 
velopment. Contributions may 
be made to Outdoor Life or to 
the treasurer designated below. 


The undersigned heartily en- 
dorse the above project: 


Theodore Roosevelt. 


W. Austin Wadsworth, Presi- 
dent Boone & Crockett Club. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, National 
Audubon Association. 

George L. Hubbell, President 
Camp Fire Club of America, 

Alfred Wagstaff, President 


New York Association for the_ 


Protection of Game. 

Emerson Hough, gat 
Chicago Camp Fire Club 

Henry Fairfield Osborn, Pres- 
ident New York Zoological So- 
ciety and American Museum of 
Natural History. 


Checks should be made pay- 
able to this magazine or to 
George M,. Fayles, Treasurer, 
American Sportsmen’s Magazine 
Fund, care of American Game 
Protective Association, No. 233 
Broadway, New York City. 
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The Dinwoody Sheep 
Country of 
Wyoming. 

Sportsmen returning from 
the Dinwoody hunting district 
of Wyoming this fall report 
the big herd of sheep that for- 
merly roamed the hills of that 
section almost totally gone. 
This is sad news to the editor 
of Outdoor Life, who hunted 
there in 1916, when the coun- 
try was practically “alive” 
with big rams, It seems al- 
most impossible that in one 
short year the great Dinwoody 
sheep ranges should have been 
denuded of one of the grand- 
est species of big game found 
on this continent. 
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That Bitter Root 
Country. 


Five sportsmen recently re- 
turning from the Salmon River 
country of Idaho (described in 
Mr. Edmunds’ story now run- 
ning in Outdoor Life) report 
their trips as failures, so we 
now have some authentic in- 
formation on this country as a 
fall hunting ground. The gen- 
tlemen are T, J. Hartman and 
three companions of Tulsa, 
Okla., and Walter G. Franz of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. In order that 
our sportsmen at large may be 
put right on this country and 
its possibilities as a fall hunt- 
ing field, Messrs. Hartman and 
Franz have each kindly offered 
to furnish us a brief story on 
their respective trips, which 
we shall publish as soon as 
possible. As a _ spring bear- 
hunting country we believe this 
section to be all right; how- 
ever, we expect to publish 
something further on that sub- 
ject after the hunting of next 
spring is over. 























A Correction. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you please 
correct the statement in Mr. Edmunds’s 
letter published in your September num- 
ber about the boat trip down the Sal- 
mon. River being the only way to reach 
here, It is misleading, as you will see 
by enclosed letter, The boat trip is the 
best in the spring for bears only. In the 
fall a combination boat and pack outfit 
is best—or an all-pack either from 
Stites, Idaho, or Darby, Mont. 


Idaho. J. R. PAINTER. 





A Book of Class. 


The new Ithaca catalog is worth see- 
ing—brighter and better even than its 
predecessors. Lynn Bogue Hunt, the 
animal artist, painted the front cover— 
that’s a good index to the inside. The 


book can be had by addressing the Ith- | 


aca Gun Co., Box 10, Ithaca, N. Y. 























































ERGED’ INTO ONE BIG 
| POWERFUL CAS BEST. /P 





HIS is unquestionably the most important announcement 
ever made to sportsmen by any publisher: Beginning with Decem- 
ber, 1917, issue, OUTER’S BOOK and RECREATION, for years 
two of America’s foremost outdoor magazines, will be merged into one 
big, powerful publication—Combining the best features of both books. 


Both magazines—printed as one—at the price 
of one: 20 cents per copy, $2.00 per year. 


You know OUTER’S BOOK. And you know RECREATION. You know 
the high standard which both have maintained from their very first issues. 
But we want to tell you that this new, bigger, combined magazine will far 
eclipse all previous efforts. You are going to have a magazine that will rank 
with the foremost products of American journalism—a handsomer sportsmen’s 
book—a more interesting publication of outdoor activities—a bigger, stronger, 
more profusely illustrated magazine, by far, than either of these two great 
publications has ever issued before. 


Proof? The December Number! Now on All News-stands 


Just take our word for it that we’ve started something BIG—and that we're 
going not only to hold the pace, but to ACCELERATE month by month! 
Take our word for it that OUTER’S BOOK-RECREATION is going to make 
a mighty heavy hit with you. And take the time—today—to get acquainted 
right! Buy the big Christmas number of your newsdealer—or send us 20 cents 
in stamps and we’ll forward you copy by return mail. Better still, send ts 
$1.00 for the first six issues of 1918, and we'll send the big December number, 
the first CONSOLIDATED magazine, freee SEVEN 20-CENT NUMBERS 
FOR $1.00. Have we made our case? 


THE OUTER’S BOOK CO. 


9 So. Clinton St. 


CHICAGO 
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~ ‘ ae ae 
@ THE OUTER’S BOOK CO., a ae 
ra 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago a 

Gentlemen:—Here’s my dollar. Send me Outer’s Book-Recreation 

a from January to June, 1918, inclusive. Also send free the big Christmas Sd 
& Number. a 
a Name s 
a a 
gs Address . a 
BHRBRBSB HBR RRR HRERB BEE RE BERBER ESE HERES 
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